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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


ONTINENTAL memoir-writers, if we except those of 
France, seem to exclude the personal element in their 
written recollections. Leaving out the Semiramis of 

the North, Catherine II of Russia, we find that the most cele- 
brated of the German, Austrian, and Austro-Spanish writers 
of memoirs seem to hold that war—the game of kings—and 
diplomacy—the recreation of statesmaen—offer in themselves 
far more interesting material for record when unmixed with 
ine feelings and opinions of the writer. So it happens that in 
this volume, with the exception of the recollections penned by 
that masterful woman, Catherine of Russia, the memoirs 
gathered present the political and military happenings rather 
than social records. 

Few writers of autobiography have had more fruitful fields 
to harvest than the conqueror of Barbarossa, Charles V, and 
the undaunted Frederick the Great. A singular resemblance 
exists between the memoirs left behind by these two rulers of 
men, a resemblance which can be best summed up in Mon- 
taigne’s criticism upon Xenophon and Cesar, that if the deeds 
of these two imperial actors had not far surpassed their elo- 
quence, the memoirs probably would never have been written, 
for the memoirs themselves seem to offer a recommendation, 
not of their sayings, but of their acts. Charles V undoubtedly 
stands forth as the most distinguished figure of the sixteenth 
century. The long-standing injustice done to his memory by 
the accusations of oppression and ambition has been effaced 
by the revelations of long inedited documents; and in the light 
of his autobiography and of the history of his cloister life at 
Yuste, he is seen to have been superior to the grandeurs he had 
traversed, and to have been ruled by spiritual, not material 
influences. 

Not even in Carlyle’s brilliant pages may the portrait of the 


Ml 
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creat Frederick be better traced than in his own account of 
those political and military campaigns which reach up to and 
find temporary cessation at the period of the partition of Po- 
land. One sees him garbed in Spartan simplicity; for crown 
an old military cocked hat, for robes a snutt-stained blue evat, 
andl yet, despite his garh, a hing every inch of lim, Not a hand: 
some nor a happy man, but a man of stoical aspect, quite in 
harmony with the quict reserve force one feels in the moder- 
athen that pervades his writings, which are as clear m state- 
ment and comment as his eves (according to Mirabcau) were 
iyyvant amd penctrating. 
In the account Catherine I] has lett to us of her somewhat 
uuplessant experiences as a grind duchess, wite of the tens 
throne of all the Russias, we fied oiiny 
reasons for sympathy with the voung German prinecss, de- 
tf home intivences m early matlenhood, and cast mito 

the meet intimate of associations with a brutal, coarse, and 
partly pnbectle prince, surrounded by influences that could 
hardiy be termed civinzed. The naive sunpicty of tay ieee 
tive invites confidence, and we hardly perceive that ramg@erincess 


' a ' ’ < x 

of character and notality of soul which, despite her price 
; 
{ 


facines, characterized the Empress and Arhitress of the tate vi 
millions, whose reign excited the admiration of her Hae aa 
still astonishes posterity, 

Kevelutionists may inspire literature, but they hardly ever 


Nf 


produce it. Mirabeau, however, is a distinguished excepitn im, 


Nature had played pranks with his face and form, and he re- 

tabatea by defying law, morals, and authority. }ad@ediy Gas 

standard of his own era, he wae the saviour of a people ur the 

thre i upheaval, but judged by anv other stamdlanie die 

Ssecn le i a monster. But his capacity was gi 
7. 


1 
vellons, His attack on the system of French finance copped 


retor t rid of 0 capable yet dang@erotis a cei, it 7 
tat that the ministry contrived indirectly to commel tapas 


procmm! to Pertin, where he found favor with the great Pred 


exe. Iw ability for intrigue and the obtninimir ef seeraiiiie 
lommatian gave him plenty to do, and tt ie to tiie per & 


ove that series of letters which denict m hich reh 


e Preclersc’ nd the neculie ahnweahere ot sciatica 
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Metternich is in many respects the most distinguished politi- 
cal figure in Austrian history. Though many times worsted in 
his diplomatic battles with the unscrupulous Talleyrand, he 
appears to have retained the confidence of his rulers and the 
respect of his opponents, and his epistolary accounts of the 
stirring events and negotiations which covered the Iranco- 
Austrian crisis and culminated in the mecting of the monarchs 
at Erfurt are invaluable. It was to Metternich without 
doubt that Napoleon looked for exterior aid in his project of 
alliance with Marie Louise, and it was Metternich, too, who 
secretly engineered the final combination that overwhelmed 
the modern Alexander. 

Froma purely critical standpoint the memoirs collected in this 
volume, aside from those of Catherine [1], may be said to offer an 
insight into the secret political annals of the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries not to be gathered from the 
writings of historians. They supplement and explain those 
historical epochs in which the political boundaries of Continental 
nations were changed and rechanged in a fashion well-nigh 
kaleidoscopic, and they offer, as it were, a retrospective view of 


history in mosaic, 


‘i. 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH 
15@>—1558 


Charles the Fifth. Emperor of Germany. was born at Ghent tn 1500, 
and died at te monastery of Yiurste, in Eestremadura.in 1958. Heavas the 
edes: son af Piyie, Archduke of Austria, and of Joanna, the daughter of 


Feriiesd aml Isabella af Span. Philip's parents were the Eniperor 
Maxiiniiien and Maria, dawchter and heiress of Charles the Bold; Duke of 
* . . 

Mearguedy, 0 the death of lis grandfather, Ferdinand, in 1gr6, Charles 


nok poewession of the throne of Spano by the tithe of Chames i alis 








atin, Tot, etn ot disariersd imteliect amd incapible et nese: 


bie was not, farwever, very favoralty received by the Spamsh nobles, whe 
were dnuhtfal of bis right, and jealous of the followers whem he Granght 


x 


free the Low toovetrocs. where he bad been educated, Ad the aiiiies 
Of hice fanaows Imimister, X were requisite te prevent an open revolt. 
On the death of Maximilian im 1519, Charies wae elected Gerapor im 
or iron amen a number af competitors, clnetly through the intience 
{tive alector Frederic af Sancey, ‘Im his carher yours ie bol bonne 
avs aid disseiate, bar he pew became nundful of the duties and dienity 
ch tie heh postion, In 120 be was crowned at Am-la-Chapelic: and re- 
ceived. from the Pope the ttle of Roman: Emperor, » Me -scendesleiie 
mwerkal throne at a tie when Germany was in a state af mopreredented 
d H rel by Lather. 
lo restore tranquillity, « great Diet was beld at Wirmsiin peor, 
Lither’s declarntion of his orimciates before which forms a weill-hnowe. and 





Taine the domrines piroclain 





Aor tases in Vie ist ry of the Reformation. In ass2 he redueed 
ho subject the towns of Casdle, which had leagued thansclyes tawether 
for the waxintenames of thelr ancient liberties. ite was hkewwe Siocessta 
the Turks wonder Sovran the Great. (Charice wes te 
oH i ' r struwote of ! ith Franec, i wits, alter 
ime otf i lrowe the French frony the 
yr r hen mony somes T of France fell in 
2 1 posomer hich the steee if Pai swiss 
Fanse 2 Tass 
Fuse & ' hroke atresh im r42, end terminated in fave af the Fene 
er ‘ ‘ tritmyphed im the battle of Muhihere in. 1é9>) coer the 
Pyetesiagt princes of rermany, anc deprived the cientar Jol Pirariasam ot 
San f lerriforics bit be showed so phamiy his watencuin-anh ane 
erone the German Empire inte a hereditary 5 sesan of his fanily that 
yew ON ton aroes, doxl Charles oras cou weed ta thee before the arnis 
i Deme Marre of eony ond the Protestants, and in 1452 ta promise 
‘ i the aeaceial ewes > at their retigion, which was oon hieowie 
i! e Ae iss4- hieury ll of Prince alsa tose few Cees 
; t I r ris i ialiag, Cheavies now iat. See alta 
ne R Glue . ry ine. hia sesnluron tn eke & wrath idles 
‘ ’ ' to {3 Ie rea ened the @ooe epee cil 
; 2 ' i a . v5 slab . aa 
( i ? i § . Nat ope |e ‘ 
: y oF Y fe ] \ & fig iss 
, ne 4 . < r . ‘ . oi . i ry : ' 
» Wa, Uy ’ W Pies ‘ ee . 
‘ ok j H t ’ i \ ox 


PREFACE OF CHARLES ¥V 










IS siled ‘a that ope I Ae pee an Ereneh, when 


did aot do it out of anity, and, if e has been 
led at it, my offence must be attributed rather to igno- 
than to malice. Similar things have often provoked 

sr: I should not like this to rouse his ire against me! 
circumstances, as in others, reasons will not be want- 


mma in which I see myself! 
on the point of throwing the whole into the fire; but, 


“Tt | 
I tHe Kixe. 


les W completed his Autobiography at Augsburg. To he nearer 
Od sie to tia tees where he ug fell a victim to a night attack 

carried. by his enemies. e abrupt breaking off in these 
ba Saath by Charles V to his son Philip, is due to the hurry and dis- 
attending the sudden compulsory flight from Innsbruck. 
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After the death of King Philip, there were at intervals 
various wars in the States of Flanders, wihielt ate call 
the Netherlands, Ome of those wars was that undertaken 
by the Emperor Maximilian, in concert with King Henry of 
England, agamst Lonis, King of France. Ww the prudence; 
as well as by the habitual bravery of the emperor, the French 
were defeated while endeavoring to releve Terouane. Atter 
the capture of that city, sieze was lad to Tournay, which, 
shortly afterward, also surrendered. The result was, that the 
Archduke Charles, grandson of the Emperor, proceeded to 
Tournay, which was then in the hends of Ning Henry, and 
to Lalle, where he had his first interview with the same Iing, 
and where, among other things, his emancipation was dis- 
eussed and resolved wpon 

This took plaee in the vear 1515, during which he was un- 
mediately recogmved as Lord of the said States of Planers. 
© same archduke sent drobassadors to 

he sare peril hod mitered 
that knierlom. on the death of King Lowes. “hese asses 


dors newotiated and conceded peace. In the siie sear iis 
WI; leted a portion of the States of Flanders, and while 
mit ; t there arrevedd at the Marve. wor Ieee 
Bt. Ge * nt ivy ¢ hing ot branee bo rate Tee 
{ Phat mortiod: of | Sintes which he had {ities “Lon 
Vio eat by bins im the folloaiwie wear Sim 
i ’ () ie t thee 4 } H ; 
ie i t er t} eg Ohi 4 ‘ re. f ( F 
Kiwi nicl, vine i that moment, the ara | 
the tr ot 1 
\t a) a ane 4 5 tr ered ! wiry ®t 1 a teh } ' 
ae cus. | , ler peas ot) 
' ' } t } i ! { ty 
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open other negotiations with his Majesty, which took place 
at Noyou, at the same time and in the same year. The King 
of France sent the Seigneur d’Orval to ratify what had been 
newly agreed upon. Elis Majesty remained in the Netherlands 


until September 8, 1517, upon which day he embarked at 
— Flushing for Spain, and he left for the first time, in his absence, 
Margaret, his aunt, governor of his States. 


This same year his Majesty, maintaining the peace con- 


cluded in France, and the friendship of the King of England, 


embarked, as already stated, at Flushing, crossed the ocean, 





and for the first time saw Spain, where his sojourn was to be 
prolonged till 1520. Continuing his journey to Tordesillas, 


he went to kiss the hands of the Queen his mother, and, start- 


ing from thence, he proceeded to Mojados, where he met the 
infant Don Ferdinand, his brother, whom he welcomed with 


great fraternal love. At this time Cardinal Fray Francis 
Ximenes, whom the Catholic Ning had instituted governor 
of his kingdoms, died. Continuing his journey, Ins Majesty 


arrived at Valladolid, where he assembled the Cortes of the 


kingdoms of Castille; and he was recognized as NKing con- 
jointly with the Queen his mother. 

At this tine the Ning of France intimated to his Majesty 
a certain intention and wish to go to war with the King of 
England, to recover, he said, the town of Tournay, which, as 
has been seen, had been captured. To which his Majesty re- 
plied in terms in keeping with the conventions he had con- 
cluded with the two kings. This reply, though moderate, 
just, and reasonable, was interpreted in such guise that the 
King of France felt insulted, and, shortly afterward, he com- 
menced war. On the other hand, the Inglsh monarch did 
not display the gratitude which such a reply deserved. For 
soon the two kings came to an agreement, and formed an al- 
liance, taking little into account the conventions which had 
been concluded between them and the Catholic Ning. In con- 
sequence of this agreement and this alliance, the town of Tour- 
nay was restored to the I’rench. 

At this time, that is to say in the vear 1518, his Majesty 
and the infant his brother left Valladolid for Saragossa, 
and during this journey he parted company with the infant at 
Aranda, who, leaving that town, embarked at) S intander. 
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going by sea to Flanders, where he was received by Madam 
his aunt. His Majesty continued his journey to Saragossa, 
where, in the same manner, he convuked the Cortes and was 
ized ais IN AINE, 


Tocout : 
ar 1sig his Majesty assembled the Cortes at Bar- 


In the wea 
celona, where the same ceremony took place. On his way he 
he death of the Emperor Maximilian, Ins grand- 


} 
he ve 
a 
learned the 
father: and. while holding the Cortes, the news reached him 
of his election to the Fmpire, which Duke Frederick. Coun 
Palatine, was charged to announce to him. brom thence he 
left for Corunna, to embark to receive the imperial crown at 
Aix-la-Chapelte 
His Majesty embarked at Corunna, leaving as governor 
Cardinal de Vortosa, to whom he afterward gave as adjuncts 
the constable and the admiral of Castille, Dom Inigo de Ve- 
lasem, and Den Frederick Henriquez. Having crossed the 
ecean a second time, he landed tor the first time in England, 


where he had his second interview with the King, and, despite 


what has been said above, a closer alliance was newotrated and 
concluded with the said Kang, From thence he crossed over 


to his States of Flanders. where he was rere be Madan 
hia aunt and by the intant tus brother. This wae She ire 


return of his Maitesty to his States of Flanders: a tied inter 


view was the result, at toravelimes and at Cabs, berimem tin 
Emperor and King Menry ot England. Me on «cahysol 
hie jourucy to Aix-la~Chapelle, where be was erowred Le 
again aprcanted Margaret his aunt gpovernor of Flatilers 2 fix: 
alse lett tus brother the mtaat there, and beld has fivst Dir at 
Worms bhis ys the first time that he visired Gaernainy aml 
the Khiae. About this time the heretical chactrines of Linker 
Ww (rertiany and the Commundades in Spain hewun te mmo 
feat themerty: 

ria Majesty, being at the said Diet, sent for tts Tair 

ho trom thence went to marry the-sister of Kite Toe ot 
Pinar raing to what | been settled by the [oaapesn 
Miexyrriginan 

asia the yume Wiet, Robert de la Mari VOTO Iyeis 
ti lytic. |} : Toad! seh amt ti mt AE ok SLED Bd ‘ 
wie I 2<I8 the Catt Mine Charles had acon bie 
’ allatialsd) to the ta iWee Sor Only & } Teh laine 
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not conceal his mortification and little satisfaction it gave him, 
but it gradually increased, especially when the Catholic King 
was elected Emperor. 

He was continually making complaints and such unreason- 
able proposals, and in such exorbitant terms, that the Iem- 
— peror could neither accept them nor condescend to 1otice 
them. From this reason and from other practices, and other 
communications which the King of France entertained in Ttaly 
and in Spain with the Communidades, war commenced in 1521 
between his Majesty and the King of France, in which Robert 
de la Mark lost the greater portion of his domains, which were 
taken from him by Count Henry of Nassau, then captain- 
general of the army. These wars lasted till 1525. Por this 
reason the Emperor was obliged to close the Dict at Worms. 
By so acting, he rather did what he could than what he wished 
and had resolved to do, and he left to oppose those hostilities. 

His Majesty returned by the Khine, into his States of Ilan- 
ders for the second time. At this period the Communidades 
Were suppressed in Spain, and the French beaten and driven 
out of the Kingdom of Navarre, which they had occupied in 
like manner as they had established themselves at Fontarabia. 
All these things occurred before the close of the vear. At this 
time the Ning of France sent an army into Lombardy. It laid 
siege to Paria, which was defended by the Marquis Frederick 
of Mantua. An army having beer assembled, in virtue of the 
league entered into by the Emperor with Pope Leo and the 
Venetians, the French were driven out of the Duchy of Milan. 
Prosper Colonna was chief of the army of the league; and, in 
virtue of the same league, the Duchy of Milan was given to 
Duke Francis Sforza. 

At the same time, by the Emperor's orders, the Count of 
Nassau laid siege to the town of Tournay. which was surren- 
dered by the French to his Majesty, who had occupied it since 
they received it from the King of England, into whose power 
it had previously fallen. The army of the King of France 
again attempted, in 1522, to re-enter the Duchy of Milan, but 
Prosper Colonna and the army of the league made so valiant 
a resistance that the French lost the battle of Bicocea. The 
capture of Genoa followed. 

The Emperor, for the third time, leaving the government 
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of Flanders to his aunt, embarked at Calais, and, for the sec- 
ond tune, visited Eneland, where he had lis fourth interview 
with the Ring Having remamed there some davs, he em- 
barked at Southampton, crossed the ocean tor the third time, 
and arrived a second time in Spain, where he again went to 
kiss the hands of his mother the Queen, and where he re- 
mained till rs2ay. At the very timte of his arrival, Pope Adnan, 
who hal been elected on the death of Pope Teo, embarked at 
Barcelona for Kome.  Plis Majesty continued his journey to 
Valladohd. where he assembled the Cortes to complete the 
reconciliation of past ditterences, excepting a few ot the more 
culpable from the general pardon granted to all those who had 
offended him 

In the vear 1523, during the war with France, the Eimperor 
entertamed certain communications and certain correspond- 
ence with Duke Charles of Bourbon, who felt himself injured 
by some aets of injustice done toward him. ‘This is why he en- 
tered the service of his amperial Majesty. The Emperor pro- 
ceeding to Pampeluna with an army to mvade Franee, gave 
the command of ittta Don Imeode Velasco, constable of Cas- 
tile, whe penetrated into the kingdom, and who on his re- 
turn recaptured Fontarabia. 
This achieved, the Emperor returned in 1s24 to the King 
m Of Toledo, Mle was taken ill with fewer, whieh he wat 
rid ot early in the following vear, 1525. At this tinie the King 
ot France law! steve to Paria, which was hell by Auten ste 
Levra, and, in the batthe fonght in front of that city. the hang 
Was mace prisoner by the Duke of Bourbon, captam general 
of the Eeuperor: Charles de Launay, his viceroy a Namie. 
ate! ljow Prancis d’Avalos, Marquis of Pesecaria, his primcapal 
eaptuns. Lhe Wing was taken by the viceroy of Niagles ania 
pian to Madrid, where he fell cick, and the Faaperar weet te 


nay iti @ viet (hus ia the rst time they met 

Wiale the Limperor was in the said -dity-of Madd pee 
Sus tierotiTtied and concluded with the exld Kine: aaa tie macs 
fie with the (ioseney y of Poriseeal, Please LS icie tanh 
fle Lanperet 4% thes tise the Duke of | Ae Subs 
Arivm, who returns on to Mala, lave been aieasical 


hi Tea the Minperor len Toledo for Seville, whens lie pie 
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ried. On his journey he received the news of the death of his 
sister, the Queen of Denmark. In the same city of Seville he 
owas visited by his brother-in-law, the infant Don Louis of 
Portugal, who accompanied the Empress, his sister. “This was 
the first time his Majesty saw the said infant. At the same 
time he set at liberty the King of France, reeciving in ex: 
change two of his sons as hostages, conformable to the con- 
ditions of the conventions made at Madrid. ‘The latter shortly 
afterward renewed the war, and his imperial Majesty received 
a message of defiance at Grenada, consequent upon a league 
concluded between Pope Clement, who had been elected on 
the demise of Adrian, the Kings of Ifranee and of lengland, 
cand the signoria of Venice. His Majesty sent a reply to that 










defiance. 

In the same city the news reached the [emperor that his 
brother-in-law, Wing Louis of Hungary, had been defeated by 
the Turks and had perished. “This is why his Majesty con- 
voked the general Cortes of all his kingdoms of Castile, to 
concert measures to remedy such a state of things, and ta 
organize the necessary means of defence against the Turks. 
His Majesty was in this city, in 1527, when his son Philip, 
Prince of Spain, was born. About the same time, and in the 
same city, he received the news that the army raised by the 
Duke of Bourbon had entered Rome, after an assault, in which 
the said duke was killed, and that Pope Clement was shut up 
in the fort of St. Angelo. A guard was placed in the fort by 
the Prince of Orange, who, after the death of the Duke of 
Bourbon, took command of the army. 








’ 
‘a 


; The Pope remained in the said fortress until, having come 
to terms with the army, he was by lis Majesty's orders set at 
liberty. 


At the same time, in the city of Burgos, the Emperor re- 
ceived a message of defiance from the Nings of France and of 
England, under the pretext of the detention of Pope Clement. 
Ilis Majesty replied that there were no grounds for such an 
— aet, as the Pope had already been liberated: and that the fact 
of the detention of the Pope ought to be reproached less to the 
Iemperor than to those who had compelled him to raise for his 
defence so many soldiers who did not obey him well. 

All this having taken place, his Majesty returned to Madrid, 
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where he convoked the Cortes of the kingdoms of Castile, 
where his son Philip was recognized prince of the said king- 
doms. In the year 1528, his Majesty, on his way to \Valla- 
dohd, experienced a first attack of gout. Tle received the news 
that an army sent by the King of France into Italy, under the 
retent Cf delivering: Pope Clement (who, as tas already been 

. had been Iberated,) had advanced to invade and attack 
the Kingdom of Naples: that it had already conquered a large 
portion ot it, and had laid siege to the capital, into which the 
army which was before Rome had withdrawn. 

In that army were the Prince of Orange, Don Alphonso 
Wo Avalos, the Marquis du Guast. Alarcon, who had occupied 


y 


the castle of St. Angelo, and Don Hugo de Moncada, who was 
in th 


e said city of Naples, happening to be there at the ume 
oft the death of the viceroy Charles de Launoyv: and as each 
lat? clam to the supreme command, they were not on very 
goed terms with each other. Nevertheless they pertormed 
their duty so well that, with God's blessing, the said kingdom 
and capital were defended, and the French army vangqtished 
and routed. During this siege, Don Huga de Moncada at- 
tacked the wallevs belonging to the squadron of Prince Doria; 
bat Hugo de Moncada was killed, and most of lus galleys capt 
ured 

His Majesty, conformably to the resolution he had taken, 
proceeded to Monzon to hold the Cortes ot the three hinudoms 
of Arawon. This done, he returned to Madriul, where the 
lompress was residing, who had given birth te the imfanta 
liona Maria, her first daughter, Soon after envoys arrived 
fromm Prince Doria, who, trem certain reasons and lal treat- 
nent te had recerved, offered ta jon his Mayesty with his wal- 
levs and with those he had captured at Naples, Pts Maje-%5 


willingly accepted the offer, which was most weleonie ty ham, 
ariel indispensable for the success ot the plans he had wn wae, 
hy this city the Kimperor proceeded to Doles aol on 
pis of the Empress to woverti wi Des absanre 
il his Stnie! ' hhe resolved te lean LSE 
hie tle desire o rita ne’ as nich ma p he te eppors 
in (gern til a } wre 4 the wa ee deel Teor cur wren t yyy 
he had oniy beet able to remedy impertectly. ihe gi6a Wii 
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the Italian side, at the same time to assume the crowns which 
he had not yet received, and finally to be in a better position 
to oppose the Turk, who, it was said, was advancing against 
Christendom. 

From these various motives the Emperor left the city of 
Toledo for Barcelona, where Prince Doria shortly afterware 
arrived with his galleys. Here he got his fleet into order so 
as to embark, as already stated, and have himself crowned in 
Italy, despite the league already mentioned which had been 
formed against lis Majesty, and which, at the same moment, 
was beginning to break up: for, while he was still at DBarce- 
lona, negotiations were set on foot between Pope Clement and 
his Majesty. Hlere the news came that M. de Saint Pol had 
been defeated in the States of Milan, and that he was the pris- 
oner of Antomio de Leyra, governor of those States. At the 
same time, his aunt Margaret was negotiating at Cambray a 
peace with the Queen Regent of France, mother of the King. 
This done, his Majesty embarked and set sail with his whole 
fleet, landing for the first time in Italy. While cruising along 
the French coast, he received the report that peace had been 
concluded; but he only received the confirmation of it on his 
arrival at Savona. He consequently sent Seigneur de la 
Chaulx, one of his household, from Genoa to ratify it. From 
Genoa he proceeded farther into Italy, where he learned that 
the Turks had entered Hungary and laid siege to Vienna. 
This led to the first interview between Pope Clement and the 
Emperor at Bologna, where his Majesty experienced a second 
attack of gout. 

At Bologna the Emperor was informed that the Empress 
had given birth to a second son, Ferdinand, whose death was 
announced to him the following vear at Augsburg. To be 
more free to oppose the Turks and to leave Italy tranquil, he 
assumed the crowns that belonged to him, in the said city of 
Bologna. 

He concluded peace with the Venetians, and again intrusted 
the States of Milan to Francesco Sforza. After a long war 
waged by the Pope and his Majesty against the Florentines, in 
which the Prince of Orange, who was already viceroy uf Na- 
ples, fulfilled the functions of captain-general, the house of the 
Medici was reéstablished in Florence, and Duke Alexander in- 
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vested with that State. In this expedition the Prince of Or- 
ange was killed. Ple was replaced in his command by Don 
Ferdinand de Gonzaya, and in the government of Naples by 
Cardinal Caracciedo, until his Majesty should deeree otherwise. 

Meantime so vahant a resistance was made by the Ning Ins 
brother, and by these who were with him at Vienna, that the 
Turk, as well from this reason as from the information he 
received of the great preparations that were being made to 
appose fim. thoveht ft to withdraw. At the same time the 
amperor asked tas Holiness to convoke and assemble a gen- 
eral coune:], as most amportant and necessary to remedy what 
was taking place in Germany, and the errors which were being 
propagated throughout Christendom. To this effeet his Holt 
ness appointed a legate to attend the Diet at Augsburg, and 
there to adapt all such resolutions as might seem best suited 
ter such an obrect. 

These matters settled, the Emperor, taking leave of the Pope, 
Jett Ts lowna tor pore weed to the Dret which he had convoked at 
Augsburg. Here he was yorned Dv the Pope's legate, toa con- 
sider the remedies for the said errors, and at the same time to 
provide for and obviate the evils which were feared on the 
part or the Turk. The Kimperor, passing throuel Mantua 
and the territories at Venice, arrived at Trent, and in Germany 
for the second time, Durme this voware he met the Kine Ins 
brother, and they proceeded tovether to the said Diet of Augs- 


burg, Where good measures were concerted agninst the Vurk, 


which were afterward carried! out at Natshon. At phism 
he entered ite necotiations with the clectors, As the Joppa, 


because at the great kingdoms aml large domains which Cie 
bad given ro fom, could not prolome his satourn wi the eat: 


as long as be desred and was suttable, the ducstian mf ie 


eras Kang of the KRemmans was brought tor 


Cit the closing of the Doet they all started tometer, and tar 


the third thine the Emperor visited the Rhine, iollownye af ams 


to (Cologie, If wae here that, owing to the pliagne prevailite 
a? rankiont, the election of the King, his brother, as Bao at 
the homans was comluded on the poopacition tf ints Majesty, 
iden the said ety of Cologne the Exnpercr proceeded fa Aix 
ate hapwelia ie eran thx hic] 2 5 i} bie LS Antes, Thy 
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King and the electors commenced treating their private in- 
terests, and the Emperor returned a third time into lis States 
of Flanders, to put things into order there, as well on account 
of his long absence as in consequence of the death of Margaret, 
his aunt, the news of which reached him on his journey down 
the Kkhine. So as to place everything in the best order, he 
intrusted the management and direction of affairs to his sister, 
the Queen of Hungary. 

This having been all settled and completed, he made a tour 
through his States, visiting a portion of his domains. It was 
with the assistance and in company of the said Queen that 
he took all the measures that appeared to him most suitable 
and most necessary. Among other things he held a = third 
chapter of the Order of the Golden Tleece, at Vournay. 

At the commencement of this year the I:mperor, leaving 
for the first time the Queen of Hungary, his sister, in the 
government of the said States of Flanders, started the fourth 
time for the Rhine, so as to enter Germany a third time, as well 
as to see whether he could not hit upon some means of putting 
a stop to the heresies that were spreading there as to oppose 
the invasion of the Turk, who, as was announced, was pre- 
paring to invade Germany with a great army. For this purpose 
the Emperor convoked an imperial Diet at Ratisbon, to carry 
into execution what had been agreed upon, as has already 
been said, at Augsburg. During this journey, while out hunt- 
ing, he had a fall from his horse, and hurt his leg; ervsipelas 
having ensued, he suffered from it the whole time he was at 
Ratisbon. He also experienced a third attack of gout. His 
nephew, the Prince of Denmark, died in the same city. 

While his Majesty was thus laid up, the Diet discussed what 
remedy could be applied to the state of religious matters, and 
the certain news arrived of the advance of the Turk, with the 
object mentioned above. For this reason, his Majesty, con- 
jointly with the King of the Romans, his brother, appealed to 
the States of the empire. who showed themselves full of zeal in 
the performance of their duty. Religious matters were there- 
fore left aside, as there was no time to discuss them, and thev 
were left in their actual state. Such an army was assembled 
by the empire, as well as by their majesties the Emperor and 
the King of the Romans, that the Turk, who wished to besiege 
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Vienna, where the Emperor and the King of the Romans had 
anticipated him with their troops, finding that a portion of his 
troops which had advaneed on different: points, had been 
routed by Count Frederick Palatine, the general of the im- 
penal army, resolved to beat a retreat, which resolve he carried 
out near Neustadt. In fact, the Turk, having crossed the 
Drave and the Save, returned to Constantinople with great 
loss and damage to his followers. From this moment his 
power was no longer so much feared, 

In the same summer, by the Emperor's orders, Prince Doria 
attacked the maritime possessions of the Turk; he captured 
the town of Coron in the Morea, where he left a garrison: he 


The Panpereor, seeing that at this moment there was nothing 
more to be done against the Turk; that the season was too far 
advance! to reconquer Hungary, and that the plague was 
devastating the army, resolved to dismiss all luis troops, so as 
to aveid needless expense. This was done without disorder. 
Only the Ttalhans, whom his Majesty had resolved to leave in 
Austria. for the defence ot that State, excited) by some evil 
intentioned persons, mutimed without any motive, and re- 
turned home. Nevertheless, the Emperor, prosceuting his 
plans, socom set out to visit Italy a second time; and from thence 
Spain, Wloch he had a great desire to do, as he had been absent 
four vears from the Empress, his wite. Ele alsa desired, on Ins 
journey through Italy, to have a second mterview with Pope 
(Clement, as well to consider the convocation of the council 
te remedy the state of religious matters as to concert resistance 
tothe Turk, and also te secure peace and trangnaillity in Trad 
His Majesty, continuing his journey through Mriul, arrived at 
Bologna, where he saw lis Holiness a second time, without, 
however, so mach resalt from the interview as lis Majesty had 
expected: and he left for (senoa, where he shortly atterward 


The Pmperor for the third time crossed the sea, ated, honch- 
ine Spun for the third timc, disembarked at Bartelona, when 
the Manpreas, with the Prince of Spam and the maint Voi 
Maria, Wer elikiren, were atte to receive him. Mavine 7 


maimed in that town tor some davs, the kanperor proceeded to 
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Monzon, to hold the Cortes of his three kingdoms of Aragon. 
As soon as the Cortes were over, their majesties started for 
and arrived at Toledo, in the year 1534. Hlere another Cortes 
was held, after which their majesties proceeded to Valladolid, 
where, in regular course of time, she was delivered of a son. 
From thence, owing to the plague prevailing there, they pro- 
ceeded to Palencia, where the Emperor experienced a fourth 
attack of the gout. In the same year he left that city for 
~ Madrid, and spent the winter in the Ningdom of Toledo. At 
this period was conceived and prepared the expedition to Tunis, 
which, that very summer, Barbarossa had conquered with a 
large Turkish army. 

~ His Majesty, leaving for the second time the Empress, who 
was enceinte, in charge of all his kingdoms of Spain, left 
Madrid and arrived at Barcelona, to start on the expedition 
to Tunis. For this object he assembled, in the said city of 
Barcelona, a great number of vessels-of-war, some sent by the 
King of Portugal, his brother-in-law, others from Malaga, and 
from other points of the Spanish coast. Here also arrived the 
galleys of Prince Doria, his Majesty's lord high admiral. 
When all these vessels were assembled, as well as the seig- 
neurs, gentlemen and nobles, the gentlemen of the court, and 
the military and naval officers, the Emperor embarked for the 
third time at Barcelona, for Tunis. While the Emperor was 
occupied with these matters, the infant Don Louis of Portu- 
gal, his brother-in-law, having learned that the expedition 
undertaken by his Majesty was directed against the infidels, 
being a high-minded Christian prince, he joined the expedition 
at Barcelona, where the Emperor still was, accompanied by 
many of the leading personages of the Kingdom of Portugal. 
This is the second time they met. The Emperor received him, 
and treated him, during the whole duration of the expedition, 
as a brother ought to treat a brother, and to the best of his 
means. 

All the preparations having been completed, they embarked 
in the spring; having set sail, they were driven by stress of 
weather to Majorca, where the Emperor arrived for the first 
time with his whole fleet, and then to Minorca, where he also 
arrived for the first time. From thence, steering toward Sar- 
dinia, where he also touched for the first time, he there found 
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all his officers, ships, and men, who had made the island a chief 
point of rendezvous. tlere he was joined by six gallews, sent 
by Pope Paul, who had been elected Pope on the death of 
Clement. 

This junction having taken place, they all sailed from the 
island of Sardinia, first recommending themselves to God, by 
whose favor and grace they hoped before daybreak to touch 
the African coast. In the morning the Femperor, with Its 
galleys, discerned the land, and he awaited the ships that were 
behindhand at Port Farino. Then, atter having made a recon- 
naissance as to best point for landing, he, for the first tame, set 
foot on African seal, with his whole army, commanded by 
Gseneral Marquis duo Guast. Atter being delaved by some 
skirmishes, he besieged Goulette for some days with heavy 
artillery, and tinally carried it by storm, 

At this time the lemperor received the news that the Em- 
press had given birth to the imtanta Dona Juana, her second 
daughter. A few days afterward, leaving Goulette, and the 
fleet well provided for, he advaneed toward Tumis with his in- 
fantry and cavalry and some pieces of artillery. Wile ad 
vaneny, Barbarossa made a sortie from Tunis with a large 
bods of Moors on horse and foot, stipported by numerous 
artillery, and attacked the Emperor between some pits and 
swarips, Where he had halted to rest his army, 

The Emperor took possession of the ground. and compelled 
the enemy te withdraw, with the loss of thetr artillery and of 
a portion of therr troaps. Elis Majesty also sutfered sme loss 
om dits side. On the same dav Barbarossa beat a retreat toward 
‘Ttrris 

At daybreak next morning, the Frperor drew up his army 


invorder of battle, and advanced against the said etry of Tumis. 


and neither Barbarossa nor bis men could prevent him forcing 
an entrance with bas army. After having sacked the tewar cond 


liberated the (lorisiian slaves, he restored 


it to Kove Itesetey 
and hawmne returned to La Goulette, which he forested he ame 


harked with the ittention ot talaing the city of Alrinn ® Hie vere 
prevented from deme so by contrary winds. Loeayine talytita, 
which is also On the coast of Afpica, he again miele sal) aid 
fanidied for the fret time tn Sieais Having tell aint mecusetals 
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there, and having given suitable orders for the welfare of that 
kingdom, where he left Don berdinand de Gonzaga as viceroy, 
he crossed the Straits of Messina and proceeded to Naples, via 
Calabria. 
‘This was his third visit to Italy. During this journey he had 
a fifth attack of the gout, at four different intervals. While at 
=: Naples, the Emperor convoked an assembly, in which he dis- 
i cussed the affairs of the kingdom. Here he received news of 
the death of the Queen of Iengland, of the Prince of Piedmont, 
~ who was in Spain, and of Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
~ Meantime Francis, King of France, commenced a third war, 
with a view to seize the States of the Duke of Savoy. This com- 
selled his imperial Majesty to leave Naples as soon as possible, 
to take the necessary measures to meet that invasion. 
~The Emperor visited Rome, where he had his first inter- 
view with his Holiness Pope Paul, as much with a view to 
negotiate peace, for which propositions had been made to him, 
as to induce him, should it not be concluded, to take the part 
of the Duke of Savoy, who, beside being a vassal of the em- 
pire, was married to his sister-in-law and cousin-german, the 
—infanta Dona Beatrice of Portugal. All these matters were 
discussed at Rome, and led to various negotiations, but did not 
end in anything. A correspondence ensued, which the [Em- 
peror declined to reply to, as beneath his notice. He there- 
fore resolved to follow up his plans. Having made all possible 
_ arrangements, and desirous of finding the most suitable means 
. to restore to the Duke of Savoy the greater portion of his 
estates, of which he had been forcibly despoiled, he left a por- 
tion of his army near Turin and advanced another army 
through the Netherlands, the command of which he intrusted 
to the Count of Nassau, so as to alarm and do harm to the 
enemy. Finally he accompanied the remainder of his troops, 
— the command of which he gave to Antonio de Levra, and ad- 
e vonced as jar as Aax, in Provence: 
- This was the first time he entered Franee with an army. 
However, as the season was far advanced, and it was necessary 
to oppose an attack from the enemy, he withdrew with his 
whole army to Nice. From thence he proceeded to Genoa, 
Where he dismissed and sent home all that portion of his army 
which was superfluous or useless. }T)e took care to provide for 
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the safety of the frontiers of Piedmont, of Montferrat, and of 
the State of Milan, of which he appointed the Marquis du Guast 
governor and captain-general. He then embarked at Genoa, 
and returned to Barcelona. This was his fourth visit to Spain. 

The Emperor proceeded by post to Tordesillas, where the 
Queen, Ins mother, and the empress, his wite, were residing. 
Prem thence he went to Valladolid, where he convoked the 
Cortes. bor the sixth time he experienced a severe attack of 
the gout. He received the news that Duke Alexander de 
Medici had been treacherously killed, and he conterred the 
State of Florence upon Duke Cosmo de Medic. At this time 
the infant Don Lows of Portugal came to Valladolid to visit 
his Majesty and the Empress. It was the third visit which 
he patl to their majesties. A few days afterward the Emperor, 


he 


leaving he Ioainpress enceinte, proceeded to Monzon, where 
convoked the ordinary Cortes. At this time the King of 
France, with troops hastily levied, invaded landers, and sue- 
cessively took Hesdin and Saint Pol, which latter town was 
soon recaptured by assault by an army assembled by the Queen 
of Hungary, commanded by General Count de Buren. At the 
same time this army took Montreml, and defeated Anmbal, 
whewas endeavoring to throw provisions inte Terouane, then 
best -¢ i. Neve rtheless, the CIty Wials relieved, the sieee raised, 
and Montreml abandoned. 

‘The Wing of France, finding that the lands of the Dike at 
Savoy, which he had conquered in Piedmont, were wanting m 
provisions, and hard pressed by the Imperialists. and that, 
moreover, he had no means of coming to their support unless 
he could get ridoof the resistance he encountered i Planders, 
proposed a general armustice, which the Emperor had some 


chiticuliy im accenting, as he was aware of the sad conlitien a 


me ferniery which the King of France oceupied in Mrednwint, 
It resulted from these negotiations that the Lemperor, Iaving 
been informed of the sad condition of the said Tands, atid 
knowimne that his forces were such a8 to remler it imtipossible 
for then to receive succor, and from other reasons, eonchited 
a general arnustice with the said King, excepting mile iad 
yen it happened, however, that the King of. Pratige Sent 
eo meaty men cid troops inte Piedmont that those latwls were 
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The Cortes being closed, the Emperor returned by post to 
Valladolid, to see the Empress, who had just been brought to 
bed of her fourth son, the infant Don Juan, who died shortly 
afterward. Almost at the same time diced the infanta Dona 
Beatrice of Portugal, Duchess of Savoy. ‘The empress. suf- 
fered much after her confinement, and since then until the day 
cof her death was in very bad health. While the Emperor was 
at Monzon, negotiations for peace were opened between his 
Majesty and the King of France. The result was a conference 













between their respective ambassadors, which were, on the Iem- 
-peror’s side, Covos, grand commander of Leon, and M. de 
Granvelle, and on the King’s side, the Cardinal de Lorraine 
and the Constable of France; and as there were some hopes 
oe of an interview between their majestics, the Emperor posted 
back to Barcelona to see what the negotiations had led to. 
ae However, Pope Paul, observing that no conclusion had been 
come to, wished to interfere, offering to proceed in person to 
Nice, while the Emperor should go to Villafranca, and the 
King of France to Antibes, to which the Emperor agreed, be- 
cause he was always inclined toward peace. 


‘ Meantime the Emperor visited Perpignan and the frontier 
of Rousillon; on his return he found his brother-in-law, the 
: infant Don Louis of Portugal. This prince, from his good in- 
_ _ clinations and a desire to work in the service of God and to do 


good, had proceeded to Barcelona in all haste to see if he could 
be of any service in helping to the conclusion of peace. He 
was welcomed and entertained by his Majesty in the most 
hospitable manner. But, considering that the journey to Nice 
had already been agreed upon, and that his Holiness wished 
to act as a mediator in this matter, his Majesty thought that it 
was more advisable the infant should not leave Barcelona. 





He therefore returned. This was the fourth visit to his Majesty. 
As already stated, the Emperor had posted to Barcelona; 
; and there, conformable to his intention of seeing what would 
: ensue from these conferences, he embarked for Nice. While he 
: was yet at Barcelona, negotiations for an armistice had been 
opened between his Majesty and the King of France, and the 
Emperor thought there was no inconvenience in doing so, as 
- he was going to Nice to treat for peace. He therefore gave 
a his assent on the point of embarking, and sent his ratification, 
| 

i 
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although he had not vet reccived that of the King, because he 
could not have been intorined of it in time. 

At the same time a report was spread that a Turkish fleet 
Was proceeding castward, and with the purpose of preventing 
this journey tu Nice. His Majesty having arrived at Pome- 
cueyv, near Marsedles, discerned some lateen sails coming cast- 
ward. The I:mperor, aware that a short time previously the 
King ot France had sent some of Ins gallevs in that direction, 
and taneving that the vessels seen were of that number, made 
the usual stenals to them, so as to enter into conversation, and 
ascertain what news thev had of the Turkish fleet. But the 
sald galleys either did not or would not understand the signals; 
and as they knew nothing ot the armistice, and were enemies, 
they opened fire upon the galleys of the Emperor, and by hard 
rowing endeavored to reach the French coast. 

His Majesty, perceiving this, ordered his gallevs to give 
chase, and captured four of them in the open sea: but he did 
not follow those that had gained the land. The Emperor 
severely reproached the captains of the wallevs which he had 
captured for the ftaule which they had committed, and informed 
the governor of the province of this mistake, and ot the dis- 
order wihteh had ensued, making hint acquaimted, morcover, 
with the armistice which had been eoncluded at Dareclona, 
of which the governor had not received any intimation. Agree- 
able to this truce, the Emperor restared the four captured 
galleys, and shortly afterward he received the ratincatian of the 
same by the King of France. 

The Emperor continued his journey toa Nice, where he had 
a second interview with his Holiness, and, after having kissed 
his feet, be discussed with him the different negotiations for 
peace with the Kine of France, who had also arrive) at Sant 
Lavrent, However, the conelusion of a truce was all that was 
eftecte|, and various motives led to it. 

The Emperor beite at Villatranca, near Side, Wid sheagooas 
Al acene the moet Christian (uean his sister, as 1 Wes Fh lie 
fine “ince be had seen her, that prinedes, anions Do eee 
sil wcanply with the wiehes of the Laoperor her dieaitiie cum 


cof Ph Kiee her boushand, proceefiad ta Veber con 


Maxiniine kt Dawe the actint (Myeon.” Mishary Ae ies 


miavie wither | Gnel hiwh pnerwnnares of eames 
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As she found the time she spent with him extremely short, 
she returned a second time with a less numerous suite, and 
passed one night in the same city. The Queen having left, 
and the armistice having been concluded, the emperor accom- 


panied his Holiness as tar as Genoa, where he experienced 
his seventh attack of the gout. This was his fifth visit to Italy. 
At this time the Pope, the Emperor, and the Signoria of 
Venice concluded an offensive league against the Turk, after 
which his Majesty embarked at Genoa to return to Spain, 


As it had been agreed that an interview should take place 


: between his Majesty and the Ning of France, his Majesty an- 
nounced that on his return he should cruise along the Irench 
coast and stop at the port of .\igues-Mortes. “The Wing at 
once, ina small boat, paid the emperor a visit on board his 


galley, and the latter, in return for so great an act of courtesy, 
and to show equal confidence, paid a visit to the King in the 
town of Aigues-Mortes. Ele stopped there till the following 
day, well treated and feasted by the King, who, not satisfied 
with the courtesy he had already shown to the [¢mperor, in- 
sisted upon accompanying the Emperor in his gig, with his 
two sons, Monsieur le Dauphin and Monsieur d'Orléans, 
other princes of the blood, and high personages, to his gal- 
ley. They all went on board, and great compliments were ex- 
changed on all sides, and various propositions were made, 
and the result was (as from the said visits and armistice) a great 
continuation of good-friendship and greater confidence. This 
was the second time that his imperial Majesty saw the Ning 
of france, and the first time that he set foot in that kingdom 
as a friend. 

The Emperor again set sail, and returned for the fifth time 
to Spain. He landed at Barcelona and left for Valladolid, 
Where he found the Empress much better than when he left 
her, but still indisposed. To put into execution the league 
which he had concluded, he for a second time convoked the 
General Cortes of all his kingdoms of Castille at Toledo, where 
their majesties were residing, and where the support and as- 
sistance were discussed which it was possible and suitable to 
erant. 

In the same year a great dearth prevailed in Sicilv. It was 
here principally that the fleet had to procure its provisions; 
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and, although the Emperor was quite prepared on his part, 
the Pope and the Venetians were of the opinion that it was 
not to be thought of to carry out this year the projected en- 
terprise, and the contributions from the Cortes demanded by 
his Majesty were ceased to be levied. It, however, happened 
that his Holiness and the Signora of Venice, deeming that it 
Was not advisable to allow the vear to pass by without dome 
something, united their fleets and sent them to oppose and 
fight the Lurk by sea as well as by land. The result of this 
expedition was the capture of Castel: Nuovo,” 

The sufferings of the lempress continued, and her malady 
made daily progress, especially since it was ascertained that 
she was again enceinte: the Panperor remained the greater 
part of the vear 1439 at Taledo, ‘Lhe state Gf the lonincss 
grew worse, and having given birth to a titth son it pleased 
Ggod to call her unto himselt, and it may be held for certain 
that he slid soin tis great merev. Tiis death caused vreat 
sorrow to evervone, especially to the Emperor, who ordered 
everything to be done that is customary and suitable under 
such circumstances. 

Since the interview at .\igues-Mortes, negotiations had con- 
tinued without interruption tor the camelustom of a satistactory 
and permanent peace between the Emperor and the Ning of 
France, As it happened that at this period certam mnova- 
tions commenced to show themselves in Flanders, trom which 
his Majesty had been absent since the yeur 1531, he deemed 
that his absence might be an obstacle to the remedy which 
these evils required, and gave rise to other and stl greater 
ones, The Emperor had lost lis companien; he was animated 
by a great desir: todo evervthing that was possible ta obtam 
a good result and the conclusion of peace; and although he 
felt that the prince his son was still much too yvounye to govern 
in fis absence and to replace the Eempress in her functions, 
and despite the other meonvemences which were represented 
te him and bromeht to his neatice, le hearkened only to the 
good and sincere intention he had to do good, and te fault 
his duties toward lis subjects so as to prevent them smtferuie 
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vreater mconveniences and giving rise ts 
He was also desirous of bringinge to a conelasion ecrtam 
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matters which he had left in suspension in Germany. Ile had 
formed the design of embarking at Barcelona for [taly ; but 
at the same time the King of Irrance sent him many pressing 
invitations to visit his kingdom, offering all security and a 
hearty welcome, while on the contrary he would have been 
much grieved had his Majesty shown any mistrust or acted 
otherwise. The Emperor therefore decided on taking his de- 
- parture from Spain, leaving for the first time the government 
of his kingdoms to the prince his son, despite his youth. 

At the end of this year the Emperor put this resolution 
‘into execution, and, on the word and the promise of the King 
of France (with whom a truce had been concluded at Villa- 
franca, near Nice), he passed through his kingdom, where his 
Majesty was feted and well received. This was the third in- 
terview between their majesties, the third time that his 
Majesty set foot in France, and the second time that he en- 
| tered the kingdom as a friend. 

| The Emperor visited Flanders for the fourth time. Here 
he took the most prompt measures possible to put a stop to 

the disorders which had sprung up there. 

He commenced the fortress of Ghent, assembled the es- 
tates, and visited the greater portion of the domains. During 
this visit he experienced at the Hague, in Holland, an cighth 
attack of gout, and conformably to the intention he enter- 
tained, and to the desire which had always animated him to 
conclude a good peace, he offered to the Ning of France, im- 
mediately he had arrived in the said States, such favorable 
conditions that he was surprised to find they were not ac- 
cepted and the desired peace not concluded. 

Some time previously Count Charles of Egmont had died, 
after having for many vears ruled the Duchy of Gueldres, 
which, however, did not belong to him. More than that, he 
had seized upon every opportunity to develop and increase 
his power, and at various periods he had attempted to get pos- 
session of Friesland, Overvssel, and Groningen, from which 
he was always driven back by the imperialists. and which ter- 
ritories were in the peaceful possession of his Majesty. 

Not content with this, he made war against the Bishop of 
Utrecht. who was a prince of the empire, and took the town 
of Utrecht from him by force. As soon as the Emperor heard 
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of this, to whom the Inshop had sued for assistance (an obh- 
vation to which he was bound as lord of the thet), and it was 
all the stronger, as it Was necessary to maintain tranquillity in 
the Netherlands, he concerted measures with the bishop, and 
came to his assistance in such guise that the said Count 
Charles of Egmont was driven cut of Utrecht by the umperial 
troops. Lhe Emperor, who proceeded there in person shortly 
ftterward, ordered a new fortress to be constructed there, and 
for this purpose obtained from the Pope and trom the empire 
all the necessary acts and ratihcations. 
fter the death of Charles of Egmont, Duke William of 
Cleves seized upon the government of the Duchy of Gueldres, 
asserting aclaim toit. His imperial Majesty, seeing how mat- 
ters stood, and how he consequently cought to and could act, 
mace him otfers, the concdiucens of which were such that they 
oucht reasonably to have been accepted. But, at the request, 
and through the intrigues of France (the French were dissatis- 
fied. although without grounds, with the terms of the peace, 
Which were not conformahle to their wishes and designs), the 
duke, who, moreover, was voung and followed the counsel of 
lis mother, would not accept them, 

The emperor having thus achieved all that was to be done 
in the Siasia of Flanders, and having convoked a Diet at 
Ratisbon, where he wished distinetly to show his claims rela- 
tive to the Duchy ot Gaoeldres, resolved to leave for the said 
Diet, as already, while in Spain, he had opened negotiations on 
the subsect with the States of the empire. The King of the Ro- 
mans came te visit his brother in landers, and the depu- 
ties of the empire assembled at Worms to deliberate upon 
this qnestion. The Emperor finding that all was not quire 
settled in the Netherlands, requested the King his brother to 
remain there durme hts absence, and he also charged M. 
Granve.le and brs other ministers to push on matters while he 
was attending the savl Diet. However, as this assembly at 
Worms, and the negotiations which took place, did not lead 
to the result which he had anticipated, everytliue wae reserved 
for the tuture Diet of Fatishon 

The Taaperor, leaving for the second tre the government 
et the Netherlands to the care of the Oueen of Hunwary, prec 


eeeded to the Diet at Katisbon, for the first tinte passing 
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through the State of Luxembourg. This was the E-mpcror’s 
fourth visit to Germany. Ile had convoked this Dict chietly 
to establish concord and to effect a remedy in the state of re- 
ligious affairs. After various debates, the famperor observed 
that the princes of the empire had not attended this Diet, and 
that they were still far from a conclusion, and still more so from 
the means of execution which ought to be adopted ; moreover, 
the report was current that the Turk intended to invade Aus- 


~tria, and no order had been given to oppose that invasion and 





to take the necessary measures of defence. 

Already, before this news was received, the Emperor, from 
various reasons which actuated him, had on his return to 
Spain made great naval preparations for an expedition to Al- 
geria. He therefore left Katisbon before he was fully informed 
of the invasion of the Turk, and started for Italy to embark, 
and commence the said enterprise. This was his Majesty's 
sixth visit there. linmediately on his arrival, positive news 
was received that the Turk was making great preparations to 
invade Hungary. [rom this reason the Emperor proceeded 
to Lucca, where he had his third interview with Pope Paul to 
arrange the means for organizing a defence against the Turk, 
But finding that this interview and these negotiations led to 
no result, he proceeded to Spezzia, a port in the Gulf of Genoa, 
to wait there until his flect was in perfect readiness. 

Already the equipment and preparations for this fleet had 
occupied more time than was necessary ; and although the sea- 
son was almost passed, nevertheless, as the outlays incurred 
could not be turned to any other account, and from other rea- 
sons which, as already said, actuated the Emperor, consider- 
ing that weather is in the hands of God, he embarked at the 
said port of Spezzia for Corsica, which he saw for the first 
time, and from thence for Algiers, touching at the island of 
Sardinia, at Majorca, and at Minorca, for the second time. 
This was the eighth time that he crossed the Mediterranean, 
and the second time that he landed in Africa. During this 
journey the weather was seasonable. The Spanish fleet also 
arrived, and after a few skirmishes, when the troops were al- 
ready suitably posted to attack the town, and provided with 
everything that was necessary to open their batteries, so fierce 
a tempest arose on sca that many vessels perished and the 
army on land also suffered considerably. 
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Nevertheless the men mutually assisted each other, and the 
best order possible was organized, as well to resist the fury of 
the sea as the attacks of the enemy by land. Finally the an- 
noyanees became so great that the Emperor deemed it the 
Wisest plan to relinquish the expedition and put to sea. But 
this could not be done immediately, as the tempest had not 
subsided. Hle was therefore obliged to march twenty miles 
by land, to cross two large rivers, so as to reach Cape Mata- 
fous, Where he reembarked. 

The whole ttme the army was on land (it remained there 
twelve days before reembarking) it suffered from great want 
of provisions, because, as already said, the weather was so 
boisterous that nothing could be got from the ships. After 
those twelve days the Emperor set sail during a yreat storm, 
and was compelled to touch at Bougie. The winds were so 
contrary, and he was retained so long that he and his troops 
sutfered much from the searcity of provisions; and the evils 
would have been still greater had the fine weather not re- 
turned. The tempest was so tierce that evervone sought shel- 
ter where best he could, and many ships were driven in diree- 
thons quite contrary to where they wished to wo, Neverthe- 
less the troops recovered so well that, without so much loss 
as might have been expected from such weather, they all re- 
turned to the appointed rendezvous. “The lemperor dismissed 
the supertlious men and those least wanted, and the others re- 
turned to their garrisons, The I-emperor, having embarked at 
Dougie, arrived with fair weather at) Majorea tor the third 
tine, from whenee Prince Dora returned to Genoa with his 
galleys, after passing by Dareelona, 

The emperor, with the Spanish galleys, touched for the 
first time at Trica: for the ninth time he navigated the Medt- 
terranean. He ares at Carthagena: this was his sixth visit 
to Spain. He then continued his route as far as Oceana, where 
he met his ehale icel n, the Prince ot Spain and the imtantas 

In the commencement of the vear msq2, the Fmperer pro- 
ceeded to Valladolid, to held the Cortes of the Wkingdom of 
Castille Here he experience ; aoninth attack ot wert, and at 
the monastery of La Mejorada he suffered trom it wencrally 
in omeariv all bis dimes \t . IS time newotations were on 
fowt tor the marrage of the price lis son with the infants 
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Donia Maria of Portugal, and of Prince Juan of Portugal with 
the infanta Dona Juana, second daughter of his Majesty. 

As soon as the Cortes had terminated, the I’mperor, al- 
though unwell, proceeded as quickly as he could, passing 
through Navarre, to hold the Cortes of the three kingdoms 
of Aragon at Monzon, with the intention of returning as soon 
as possible to Germany to provide some remedy for the af- 
fairs of religion, and to recover by all means in his power the 
Duchy of Gueldres, which belonged to him. The King of 
Irance, however, sceing the bad success which had attended 
the Emperor in his enterprise against Algiers, and fancying 
that the outlays he had been put to must have drained his 
finances, commenced by making a small complaint, and the 
Emperor replied to him by offering all the justifications to 
which he was bound by the conditions of the truce concluded 
at Nice. 

The King of France nevertheless transmitted to him from 
all parts the assurance that he had not the shghtest inten- 
tion of going to war with him; but he suddenly attacked the 
emperor in the Netherlands, Martin Van Rossem commenc- 
ing operations in Gueldres, M. d'Orléans in Luxembourg, and 
M. de Vendome in the States of Flanders and in Artois. 
Moreover, he ordered his son the Dauphin to lay siege to 
Perpignan, and proceeded himself as far as Narbonne to 
stimulate the enterprise. Nevertheless, by the grace of God, 
the Emperor, and those who had the management of his af- 
fairs, set things so well in order, and organized so able a de- 
fence, that this time the said King did nothing of importance. 

At this period Pope Paul, not satisfied with having issued a 
bull, which was a testimony of his good-will, but which had 
scarcely any other effect, convoked a general council at 
Trent, and at the same time sent his iegates to his Majesty and 
to the King of France, not only to invite them and to exhort 
them to peace, but also to restrain them by ecclesiastical cen- 
sure if they would not obey his behest to conclude a truce. 

This happened, as already said, at the period his Majesty 
was attacked and when the French were repulsed on all sides 
and compelled to withdraw. His imperial Majesty, sccing 
with what intentions his Holiness wished to effect a peace be- 
tween their majesties, and that thereby his imperial Majesty 
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would have been mulcted and dispossessed of all that had been 
taken from him by a sudden and unexpected invasion, did not 
think it either equitable or suitable to accept such propositions 
of peace: but he felt indignant, and obliged to reconquer what 
belonged to him, and to show Ins resentment for such an in- 
jury. The Emperor, therefore, rejected the said propositions, 
and would not hearken to them at all. He somewhat dryly dis- 
missed the levate, who had addressed him in a tone without 
that respect which was due to his Majesty. He. however, still 
protested that he was, as he always had been, inclined to treat 
for peace, provided that the adverse party was governed by 
reason and provided that the peace was sure and suitable to 
the service of God and to the welfare of Christianity. 

The Cortes of Aragon having terminated, the Emperor left 
for Barcelona. He had sent the prince his son from Monzeon 
to Saragossa, that he should be recogmzed prince of that king- 
dom; from thence his Majesty proceeded with him to Barce- 
lona, where he was also recoumized. Having passed through 
Valencia, Where the same ceremomal was observed, the lém- 
peror took the direction of Aleala to see his daughters. Here 
the affiance fer werba de fictwro of his daughter the infanta 
Dena Juana took place with Prince Don Juan of Portucal, 
according to what had been agreed upon. This done, the 
Emperor proceeded to Madrid, which city he left as soon as he 
could, because he much desired, according to his first mten- 
tion, to return to Germany, 

In fact he had convoked a Diet at Nuremberg, to discuss 
defensive measures against the Turk, and matters of relrgion, 
The King his brother and M. de Cranvelle proceeded there, 
inthe name of his Maresty, with many others of his ministers 
whom he had sent there. The l-emperor, having ternunated 
all that he had te doin whe kingdoms of Spain, commenced 
bie journey, having Jeit for the second tine the meee Tae 
son wavernor of the sal kingvloms, He therefore lett Madrid, 
amd arrived at barcelona, which city he would willtele lave 
left earlier, but varrows Ghstacles prevented his embarking te 
fore May ist, and in conseqemence of storms and borsterays 
weather he was rot able to oon the open sea tl the nineteenth 
ef that month, when the weather was still unsettle! smd onbp- 


fel. When off Pemegues, near Marseilles, some lyin Gal 
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leys sallied out and commenced skirmishing, supported by 
the land batteries; but they were so ably responded to that 
they were compelled to retreat, and place themselves under the 
protection of the artillery on shore. The emperor, not 
wishing any delay, continued his journey to Genoa. This was 
the tenth time he crossed the Mediterranean, and the seventh 


time he landed in Italy. 





While passing in front of Nice the Emperor learned that 
— the galleys of France wished to capture the castle of that town, 
and, while his Majesty was landing at Genoa, Prince Doria 
approached with his galleys to watch the movements of those 
of France. Observing that they came with the intention of 
executing the project attributed to them, he attacked them so 
briskly that he captured four of them. At this period his 
Majesty learned that Barbarossa was expected with a large 
fleet to support the King of France. 

This Barbarossa arrived later, remained at Toulon during 
the whole time the war against the Emperor lasted. and re- 
turned without having performed any act of importance. His 
Majesty proceeded to Busseto, where he was joined by his 
Holiness, as much to discuss the affairs of Germany as to see 
if there were no possible means of concluding a peace. This 
was the Emperor's fourth interview with Pope Paul, and he 
experienced a tenth attack of gout. A few days afterward, 
perceiving how little good resulted from this interview, he con- 
tinued his journey toward Germany, where he found himself 
for the fifth time. 

As the Diet had not been long sitting, and the Emperor, in 
atime so replete with troubles, did not see any chance of regu- 
lating and discussing the affairs of religion, he continued his 
journey as far as Spires, where he made all the necessary 
preparations to enter the campaign with a good army, at the 
head of which he placed Don Ferdinand de Gonzaga. He was 
desirous of resenting the injuries and damage perpetrated by 
the King of France. who had penetrated into the territory of 
Hainault as far as Binche, and had taken Landrecies, which 
he was fortifving. Tle was also compelled to do so by the war 
waged against him by Duke William of Cleves, who had taken 
up arms at the instigation of the King of I’rance. and in con- 
cert with him. On his way. the Emperor heard of the defeat 
and rout of the duke’s troops at Hleinsbure. 
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Nevertheless his Majesty. on his arrival at Spires, wished, 
the better to justify himself, to propose to the electors, who 
had assembled on the banks of the Rhine, to treat with the 
said Duke of Cleves by means of a pacific arrangement as re- 
garded the Duchy of Gueldres. This proposal did not meet 
with a good reception, and the only plan left for him was to 
reassemble his army and advance with at (this was the sixth 
time he was on the Rhine) as far as Bonn, from whenee he 
took the direction of Duren. Having there made a reconnots- 
sance of the ground, he established his batteries, bombarded 
the town, and carried it by storm. The Prince of Orange then 
came up with tus army from the Netherlands. The two armics 
having united, and Duren having been captured, as already 
stated, with other possessions and lands appertaining to the 
Duchy of Gueldres, as also to the Duchy of Cleves and of 
luliers, his Majesty took the direction of Ruremond, which 


mnmecdiately surrendered, and from thence he advanced in the 
direction of Venloo. And as Duke Henry of Brunswick ar- 
rived as atnend of the said Duke of Cleves, the emperor dem- 
onstrated and exposed to him tus error, exhorting him to 
renounce tt. 

At this time the mother of the Duke of Cleves died. This 
latter recognized the bad counsel he had received, and the 
wisest men oof the States of Gueldres also entreated him to 
withdraw from the danger he was in, and follow better advice ; 
he did: so, and came and threw himself at the tout Gh de; 
Majesty, confessing his fault and asking pardon, Tle handed 
over and restored the whole State of Gueldres to the Emperor, 
But the Imperor, considering that the error of the duke 
oruemated rather in his vouth than from anv evil inelination 
or wish to do cevil, ordered the towns and localities taken from 
him in other territories to be restored to lim. Not cantent 
with what he had done, and secing the duke’s repentance, and 
how well he persevered in his good intentions, he took his 
marriwe inte hand sin faet he gave him in marriage his mece, 
a danehter of the Kane of the Romans, This marriage im- 
ereased the Ghiignations of the said duke toward his Majesty, 
and the lowe of lis Matesty for that prince, At the eoammence- 
ment of the spring, the King ef France, ta be the first i the 


field, ant te be enabled te « pPpose Superior ferees tm the Jie 
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peror, brought forth two armies destined to wage war in the 
Netherlands. A portion of one of these armies, in which the 
King was present in person, occupied Landrecies, and the 
other portion established itself in the neighborhood while the 
fortifications were strengthened. 

The two sons of the King had meantime marched on Binche, 
from whence they were driven back with loss, without having 
accomplished anything. Finally, M. de Orléans joined the 
other army, which was at Luxembourg. This town, not being 
in a state of defence, had surrendered, and had been fortified 
by the French. At the same time happened what has already 
been related before of the war, that the Duke of Cleves, at 
the instigation of the same King, had commenced in Brabant. 
The Emperor, having put an end to that war of Cleves, and 
having taken possession of Gueldres, as already stated, left, 
suffering from the gout, Venloo for Diest, where the Estates 
of the Netherlands were assembled. They granted him a large 
subsidy, on the footing of the one granted to him the preced- 
ing vear. This was the fifth visit of his Majesty to the Neth- 
erlands. The King of France, apprised of all these facts, with- 
drew with his troops into his kingdom, after having fortified 
Landrecies. 

This done, the Emperor, leaving under the walls of Lan- 
drecies the army which was in the Netherlands, with the 
gendarmerie which the King of England had sent to him in 
virtue of conventions which had been concluded, ordered the 
army which he had with him to march, as also that which had 
arrived from England, as far as Guise. But as the season was 
already advanced, and the weather inclement, he soon or- 
dered it back to join that before Landrecies. The Emperor, 
although suffering much from the gout, left Diest to attend 
the siege; and knowing that the King of France was assem- 
bling new troops to relieve the besieged, he did not wish to 
be absent from his armies. He therefore established his quar- 
ters at \vesnes, although, as already stated, suffering from the 
gout, and he remained there until the troops sent to the succor 
of the garrison of Landrecies had withdrawn. This was his 
tenth attack of the gout. 

The King of France, knowing that his troops were in dan- 
ger and in want of provisions, proceeded with his army to 
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Chateau-Cambreésis, from whence he sent a heavy bedy ef 
cavalry to reconneitre the ground, so as to attempt to succor 
the garrison «f Landrecies. To prevent this the armies of 
the Emperor formed a iunction, and made such a resistance 
that this cavalry did not attuan its object and had little subject 
of congratulation. Itas true that during this time some French 
knights, with sacks of gunpow ler and a small supply of pro- 
visions, of which the besieged stood much in need, succeeded 
inentering Landrecies at a point where there was no obstacle, 
which ralhed the besieged a littic. As the season was advanced 
and the weather bad, and as, moreover, the chief objeet of the 
Emperor, when he ordered Ins army in France to besiege 
Landrecies, was to compel the King to cive battle, he ordered 
his army to decamp, and approached brance. 

Qn the same dav the Emperor, still unwell and carried in 
a hitter, left Avesnes and passed the might at Quesnoy. Prom 
thence he rejoined his army, which had already taken up a 
position Opposite that of the King of France. On the follow- 
ing morning his Majesty, leaving his querters, advanced with 
all his men within cannon range of the encinv, close vo the 
King’s camp, and offered him batde. A tew skirmishes and 
discharges of artilery took place on both sides, and tinally a 
bold charge against the Freneh. who had the worst of it, and 
they thought it advisable not again to leave their entrench- 
ments. The Eryperer, tincing they would mot come eit, ade 
vanced with his army close up to the enemy's camp. 

The tollowing day was passed m= skirmushing: at mehttall 
the King withdrew with bis army and retreated as far as Cruise. 
The Famperor, through the negligence of his scouts, was iene- 
rant of this retreat untl the following daw: the result wis 
that he could not come up with the King and his army. tHe 
wivanced as far asa wood or thicket, to a distance of eirce 


leagues, bet he could not. owing to the disorder of his matches 
lock-men (wha, most of them, were followed or aetonipaiie! 


iy umcre basewace than soldiers anwhr ia have), sent aim 


crise the wood with his army. A tew leet cavalry atic meh 
locisreen and a tiserderiy few traversm! the Uneios AG 

Lanpian observed tt, and having apliected.! he rays en 
choties Ke turked round and ehapewed hes. exeaa pits 


intive somerhe rere ta the thackat, ager then reteeige Sask 
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infantry. It may easily be believed that, if the [emperor had 
had his matehlock-men, with whom he could have passed 
through the thicket in saicty, he might have attained in part 
the object of his desires ; but as nothing else was to be done on 
this day, and as it was already late, he left the thicket and es- 


tablished his quarters in the very camp and on the very spot 
which the King of France had left. Hle arrived there at one 


—s 


ae 


hour after midnight. 
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The Emperor remained some days at Chateau-Cambreésis, to 
see if he could not undertake something against his enemy. 
But the latter resolved to disband his army at once, and sent 
the troops back to their garrisons. The HEmperor, considering 
also that the festival of All Saints had already passed, deter- 





a 


~ mined to do likewise; and consequently he proceeded to Cam- 


bray, and from thence to Brussels, where he was taken ill (not 
from the gout), and was laid up during the rest of the vear. 
At the end of this same year the Princess of Spain, the infanta 
Dona Maria of Portugal, was, conformably to the engage- 
ments which had been made, taken to Castille, and handed over 
to the Prince of Spain and Salamanca, where their nuptials 
were solemnized, after having been contracted per verba de 
presenti. 

The Emperor, leaving the Queen of Hungary, his sister, 
for the third time governor of the Netherlands, left: Brussels, 
and for the sixth time went up the Rhine as far as Spires. This 
was also the sixth time that he entered Germany, where he 
had convoked a Diet with a view to explain to the clectors 
of the empire the causes which had induced him to undertake 
the Gueldres expedition and to march against the King of 
France, causes which have been brietly given above, but which 
were more developed in the proposition then made. And sece- 
ing that at this moment there did not appear any likelihood of 
the Turk advancing against Christendom, and that it was also 
impossible to do anything in matters of religion, or to discuss 
any inportant affairs, he demanded a subsidy against the Ning 
of France, who had seized upon various towns and lands of 
the empire, and who daily accomplished or negotiated things 
to its great detriment. This having been well considered and 
fully appreciated, all granted good aid to his imperial Majesty. 

While the Emperor was on his way to Spires. Pore Paul 
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sent Cardinal Farnese to his Majesty, under color and pre- 
text of mahing representations to him and of endeavoring to 
treat for peace. The Emperor, well aware that these were 
empty words and sheer pretext, would not allow himself to be 
caught, nor relinquish the plans and pursuit of the enterprise 
which he had commenced to recover the terrtory, of which 
he had been despoiled. Thus he soon dismissed the said ecar- 
dinal, declarmny that he was always willing to neyotiate for a 
sincere, good, and permanent peace. Then, supported and 
strengthened by the aid he had received from the empire, he 
commenced reassembling his army. 

Meantime the emperor received the news that the army 
which he had in Italy had been defeated near Carignane, It 
was a bad tirme and under bad circumstanees. Whatever 
might come of it, having previously learned that the city of 
Luxembourg, although carefully fortified, was short of pro- 
visions, and that the King of France was endeavoring to throw 
supplies into it, he ordered, in all haste, Don Ferdinand 
Gonzaga, to Whom he had intrusted the command of his army, 
to prevent any supphes reaching that city. This general, with 
aosmall body of men, performed his mission so well that the 
city shortly surrendered. 

The Eemperor soon reinforced his army ino such guise that 
his said captain-general captured inca few days many towns 
and strongholds on the French frontier, on the Lorraine side, 
and laid siege to Saint Dizier, On dns part, the Iemperor lett 
Spires and passed through Metz, to join him with the re- 
mamder of the army. This was the fourth time that his 
Martesty entered France, and the second time as an enemy. 


Pitre was opened against Saint Dizier, the assault given. and 
the town captured in a few days. At this siege the Prince of 
Orange was struck by a cannon-ball in the trenches, and died 
shortly afterward. 

\ecorting to what had been agreed upon between his Mar 
estv and the King of Freeland, the sard Kine had come m per- 
san with a large army te molest and attack the Kingdom of 
France, and his Majesty had also sent to him the forees adi * Hrd 
pranviaced by the ead convention, wider the onders wt AT. 


A 
t 
’ 
i 


le Buren. The said Kine had stepped at the siece of Noulegne 
and of Montreuil: and during the long lapse of time, during 
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on 


which his Majesty was before Saint Dizier, the Wing of France: 
had leisure to assemble his whole army, and to garrison the 
greater portion of the frontiers of his kingdom. The Emperor, 
taking all this into consideration, observing, moreover, that 
he had not at his command as sufficient a supply of provisions 
as he required, and that the season was far advanced, found 


difficulties for any ulterior enterprise. 





However, not to leave the King of England alone against 
his enemy, he would not retire with his army. Already pre- 
viously during the siege of Saint Dizier he had captured Vitry, 
defeated the French light cavalry there, and made other in- 
cursions. The Emperor, leaving the town of Saint Dizier and 
other more important places in a good state of defence, and 
persevering in the intention already mentioned above, of em- 
ploying every means to bring the King of France to give battle, 
resolved to penetrate into the interior of that kingdom as far as 
he could, always seeking the said King and his army. Con- 
sequently, the Emperor, passing by Vitry, established himself 
ina plain near Chalons. Ifere some good skirmishes took 
place, where the French gained nothing, and where they had 
no reason to be satisfied with the pistols and small matchlocks 
of the German horsemen. 

But as Chalons had a strong garrison, and there was a 
French army at three short leagues from it on the other side 
of the Marne: considering, moreover, that the Emperor and 
his army had no other provisions to depend upon except what 
they found in the country villages and small towns, it appeared 
to his Majesty that he ought not to make a longer stay in this 
locality. .\nd although he had marched during the whole of 
the day upon which he arrived there, he left with his whole 
army at ten o'clock in the evening; and so quick was the ad- 
vance that at davbreak he found himself in view and in face of 
the spot where the French had taken position with their en- 
trenchments, carefully fortified, especially on the side on which 
the Emperor had arrived. 

The Marne flowed between the two armies. His Majesty 
might certainly have crossed the Marne, as there was a wooden 
bridge, which, although broken down, might have been re- 
pared so as to allow the passage of the infantry. There was 
also one where both cavalry and infantry might cross. But 
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When that was accomplished there would still have been much 
to be done, to the great disadvantage of the lemperor’s troops. 
For, supposing the bridge and ford crossed—which could only 
be done in tile—it would have been necessary to reform in 
order, as a fine open plain lay in front, which could be swept 
by the enemy's artillery, It would have been necessary to 
advance to the attack under continual fire; and when all this 
was done, there was sulla branch of the Marne, which, though 
narrow, Was deep, and offered some ditheult points which 
could not be overcome without disorder, “Then it was neces- 
sary te climb a tallor mound to reach the enemy, who counted 
a good number of Swiss in his ranks. 

The Fanperor saw that all these dithculties rendered it im- 
possible to put the army in good order of batde: he therefore 
persisted in the resolution which he had taken to make a long 
march that day to get ahead of the French army. In fact, it 
was the Emperor's intention to advance, so as to tind the places 
he passed through undetended, and he hoped that he should 
force the French to advanee so far as to offer him the oppor- 
tunity be desired. On the same morning Count Wilham of 
Furstenbere, not knowing what he was about, crossed the 
abovesmentioned ford, and tell into the hands of the brench, 
On the other hand, Prince de la Koche-sur-Ton, while en- 
deavering to join the French eamp with his company, came 


ho oprursted dim, and 


across some nnperal hoeht-horse, w 
charged in such guise that he, lis heutenant, amd many others 
were made prisoners, and his men put to toed, 

($n the same day the banperor continued to advance, and 
almost reached Av, where he was stepped by the bad state of 
he road and the numerous streams. Moreover, his rear-cuard 
dvi mot arnve til ten in the evemme. Thus the arn lin 
been marchins for twenty-four hours, and en the preceding 
hiv it bad performed the sarne march. Uf it is permitted to 


form a pvierment on what might have happened if the br 


peror had that daw reached Enernay «which was oale @ <irart 
renoh tengue farther on (the thing was imposstble), 2 as 
have cnabled the arire to ero the ver cr the Meares. aateer 
the stene hrilew of that «itv, ancl be the boas eeoshrinetent aan 


the sare river, lie 1 welet hawe. fr feo) oye the Pylove nyt hall 


hove nent atime) the French ean be the slopes, 
















eve fortified: skeet would have piven ‘te 
eae it pleased him. However, in consequence 
es already mentioned, the Emperor did not reach 
evening of the following day, and he proposed, 
uncil, hat has been related above. But this project could 
carried out, because in consequence of the delay of this 
lich had been lost, the French had time to fortify all 
es as they had done on the other side; of which fact 
or received: speedy information, 
sequence, the Lmperor left: Epernay, advancing al- 
h great diligence and precaution. But the road offered 
tructions, owing to the numerous streams and rivu- 


olten necessary to make long detours, so that, when 
d to get over two or three French leagues during 


Baggage, that they might capture—and they did 
he town of Chateau-Thierry. The Emperor fol- 
mas fast as he could, always with the intention of 
farther and continuing his route. 
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FISTS 


Frederick IH, King of Prussia, surnamed “* The Great,” was the son of 
Frederick Wiliam I and the princess. Sophra-Dorothea, dauchter ai 
Georve I of Great Brita, aindiwees born mi7i2. His early yours were 
spent under the resiiaicts of an irksome ud wary tram and a rigid svs- 
tem «af ettecather. His topmtlene: under this adiscipiuis, his ese tae 

vd bas vbewotion to his mother qeave orisé to 


discrsmons between facher send son, God cresutted In an attempt on the 
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he was keot m close comhincetnent, Aceording to ene fopitt., tee itunes 
iis we ‘ rineed io the fury wt his father, hail met fee hings 
of Sweck ee terceded ta hie fawur, Mawes’ tug aoe 
a 2s berated, aul alowed to reare to Reppin sets, Wee 
t of K rz, vas bestowed upon him im ttsg. . Wore he tig rad 
tex resid tie King's cisath, stirrrounded by men of fearing 
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His frst military exploit was to vuln a victory at Maiti oONeRetiic 
Austrians, in 1747, whieh neariy decwled the fate of Ailes, weasel 
to Prossia the alliance of France and Boheme, <Awdther way meer wie 
Emoress hilar Theresa's troops made brn sumorer of Une aie) aan 
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Hilo acquisition of the duchy of Berg met with many 
difficulties in carrying it into execution. To obtain 
precise ideas, it is necessary tO imagine ourselves in 

the exact state in which the Ning, at that time, found himself. 
He searcely could bring 60,000 men into the field; his only 
resource for the support of any enterprise, Was in the treasure 
which the late Ning had left. If he wished to undertake the 
conquest of the duchy of Berg, it was necessary to employ all 
his forces; because, it was strongly to be presumed, he must 
struggle with Ifrance, and at the same time take the city of 
Dusseldorf. The superiority of France was alone sufficient 
to make him desist, had he not had other impediments, equally 
considerable and repugnant to his views. 

These difficulties arose from similar claims to those of the 
King, which the house of Saxony made to Juliers and Berg; 
and from the jealousy with which the house of Hanover be- 
held that of Brandenburg. If under such circumstances, the 
King had led his whole forces to the banks of the Rhine, he 
might well expect that, leaving his hereditary domains void 
of troops, he would expose them to be invaded by the Saxons 
and the Hanoverians, who would not have failed to have made 
a diversion: and should he leave a part of his army in the 
marche of Brandenburg, to guard his States against the ill- 
intentions of his neighbors, he would then be everywhere too 
feeble. France had guaranteed the Palatine succession to the 
Duke of Salzback; thereby to obtain the neutrality of the old 
elector during the war she made on the Rhine. It would not 
have been this guarantee which would have stopped the Ning: 
for guarantees are generally only words, which are no sooner 
given than broken; but it was the interest of France to have 
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fecble neighbors on the banks of the Rhine, and not puissant 
princes, capable of resistance. 

About the same ume Count Seckendorff, who had been con- 
fined in the prisons of Graetz, obtained his liberty, on condi- 
tion of remituny into the hands of the Emperor all the orders 
by which he had been authorized to give the late King of 
Prussia the must solemn assurances of assistance; which the 
Emperor had promised him in support of his rights of succes- 
sion to the duchies of Juliers and Berg. 

This introduction shows how littl favorable circumstances 
were to the house of Brandenburg: and what were the reasons 
which determined the King to abide by the provisional treaty, 
Which Ins father had coneluded with France. Dut. if these 
forcible arguments moderated that ardor atter fame with which 
the King was animated, mouves not less powerful impelled 
him to give, at the beginning of his reten, marks of vigor 
and fortitude, which should render his nation respectable in 
europe, 

Good citizens sighed to see the little respeet in which other 
powers had held the late Ning, particularly during the latter 
part of his rergn, and at the contempt thrown on the Prussian 
name, by the world in general. As these considerations had 
a great influence on the conduct of the Ning, we think our- 
selves oblized to sav a few explanatory words on that subject. 

The sage and circumspect conduct of the late Wing had 
been imputed to his weakness, In the vear 1727 there were 
some differences between him and Hanover, concerning tritles, 
Which ended in reconcihation. Shortly atter le had other 
disputes, equally unimportant, with the Duteh, and which 
were in like manner accommodated. From these two ex 
amples of moderation, his neighbors and those who envied 
him coneluded he might be msulted with anpumity ; that, im 
stead of real, his was but apparent streneth: that his otheers 
were net men of understanding, but fencine-masters > and his 
brave soldiers mercenaries, who had little atfection for the 
State; and that, with respect to himself, he continually threat- 


ened, but never strivl 


The world, sapertretal and frivolous in oats midoment, wave 
erect te such spinions > and these premdices were soon spread 
ever Toure. ‘The fame to which the late Kine aap og 
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fame more just than that of conquerors, was to render his 
country happy, to discipline his army; and to administer his 
finances with the wisest order and economy. War he avoided, 
that he might not be disturbed in the pursuit of plans so ex- 
cellent. By these means he travelled silently on toward 
grandeur, without awakening the envy of monarchs. In the 
dast years of his life the infirmities of lis body had entirely 
ruined his health; and his ambition never would have con- 
sented that the command of his troops should have been con- 
fided to any other than himself. These various causes, united, 
rendered his reign happy and pacific. 

Had the opinion which was entertained of the King been 
only a speculative error, truth would in time have undeceived 
the public; but princes presumed so much to the disadvantage 
of his character that his allies treated him with as little cere- 
mony as his enemies. Asa proof of this, the courts of Vienna 
and Russia agreed with him to place a prince of Portugal on 
the throne of Poland. This project was quickly abandoned, 
and they declared themselves in favor of Augustus I], Elector 
of Saxony, without deigning to send the least intimation of 
such a change to the King. The Emperor Charles VI had, 
on certain conditions, obtained a succor of 10,000 Prussians, 
whom in 1734 the late King sent to the banks of the Khine 
against the French. The Emperor believed himself placed 
above the necessity of fulfilling such paltry engagements. 
George II of England called the late King, his brother, the 
corporal, and said he was King of the highroads and arch- 
dustman of the Holy Roman Empire. Every act of this mon- 
arch stamped an impression of the most profound contempt. 
Tre Prussian officers, who, according to the priveleges of elee- 
tors, enlisted soldiers in the imperial cities, were exposed to a 
thousand vexations; they were arrested and thrown into dun- 
geons, Where they were confined with the vilest rascals. In fine, 
these excesses became insufferable. 

An insignificant bishop of Liege prided himself on the mor- 
tifications which he gave the late King. Some subjects of 
the lordship of Herstall, appertaining to Prussia, had revolted, 
and the bishop granted them his protection. The late King 
sent Colonel Kreutz to Liege, with a credential letter to accom- 
modate the matter. And who should think proper to refuse, 
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to allow him to come into lus presence? Why, truly my lord 
bishop who, three successive days, saw the attendant of this 
envoy in the court of his palace, and as often refused him 
admission. 

This event, and many others, the omission of which brevity 
Occasions, taught the King that a monarch ought to make 
himself, and particularly his nation, respected; that modera- 
tion is a virtue which statesmen ought not too rigorously to 
practise, because of the corruption of the age; and that, at the 
commencement ofa reign, it Was better to give marks of deter- 
mination than ot muldness. 

That we here may collect whatever might tend to animate 
the vivacity of a youthtul prince ascendiny the throne, let us 


add that Frederick 1, when he erected Prussia inte a kingdom, 
had, by that vain grandeur, planted the scion of ambition in 


the bosom of lis posterity ; which, soon or late, must fructify. 
The monarchy he had lett to his descendants was, if L may be 
permitted the expression, a kind of hermaphrodite, which was 
rather more an electorate than a kingdom. Fame was to be 
acquired by determing the nature of this beine: and this 
sensation certainly was one of those which strenethened so 


many motives conspiring to engage the Ning in grand enter- 
prises, Tt the acquisition of the duchy of Derg had met even 
met with almost insurmountable impediments, it was in itself 
so small that the possession would add little grandeur to the 
house of Irandenburg. 

These retlections occasioned the King to turn his views 
toward the house of Austria, the succession of which would 
becotme matter of litigation at the death of the Emperor, when 
the throne of the Caesars should be vacant. That event mist 
be favorable to the distinguished part which the Itinw had to 
actin Germany, by the various clams of the houses at Saxony 
aul Bavaria to these States; by the number af cumiubines 
Which might canvass for the nmperial crown: aol ty thie 
projects ot the Court of Versailles, whieh, on such an ovea- 
Sion, must naturally profit by the troubles that the death of 
Charles V1 would naturally excite. This atenlent dil amt 
lonw keep the worl 


dave at the prichwcs La Pavornte, on Urctoher atx rae) ae 


dinexpeetanonm. Lhe Eaaperor ended is 


news arrived at Khemshurge when the Ning was ill of a fever. 
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Infatuated by ancient prejudices, the physicians would not 
administer the bark; he took it in their despite, for he medi- 
tated things much more important than the cure of a fever. 
He immediately resolved to reclaim the principalities of 
Silesia, the rights of his house to which were incontestable ; 
and he prepared, at the same time, to support these preten- 


sions, if necessary, by arms. This project accomplished all 
his political views; it afforded the means of acquiring reputa- 
tion, of augmenting the power of the State, and of terminating 


what related to the litigious succession of the Duchy of Berg. 

Before, however, he would come to a fixed resolution, he 
weighed the dangers he had to encounter in undertaking such 
a war, and the advantages he had to hope. 

On one hand stood the powerful house of Austria, which, 
possessed of advantages so various, could not but procure 
resources. The daughter of an Emperor was to be attacked, 
who would find allies in the Ning of England, the republic 
of Holland, and the princes of the empire ; by whom the Prag- 
matic sanction had been guaranteed. Giron, Duke of Cour- 
land, who then governed Russia, was in the pay of the Court 
of Vienna, and the voung Queen of Hungary might incline 
Saxony to her interest by the cession of some circles of 
Bohemia. The sterility of the year 1740 might well inspire a 
dread of wanting supphes to form magazines and to furnish 
the troops with provisions. These were great risks. The 
fortune of war was also to be feared; one lost battle might be 
decisive. The King had no allies, and only had raw soldiers 
to oppose to the veterans of .\ustria grown gray im arms, and 
by so many campaigns inured to war. 

On the other part, a multitude of retlections animated the 
hopes of the Ning. The state of the Court of Vienna after 
the death of the I-:mperor was deplorable. The finances were 
in disorder: the army was ruined, and discouraged by ill-suc- 
cess in its wars with the Turks; the ministry disunited, and a 
youthful, unexperienced princess at the head of the govern- 
ment, who was to defend the succession from all claimants. 
The result was that the government could not appear formi- 
dable. It was, beside, impossible that the King should he des- 
titute of allies. The subsisting rivalry between France and 
England necessarily meant the aid of one of those powers; 
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and all the pretenders to the succession of the house of Austria 
would inevitably unite their interests to those of Prussia. The 
King might dispose of lis voice for the imperial election; he 
might adjust his pretensions to the Duchy of Berg in the best 
manner, ¢cither with France or Austria. The war which he 
might undertake in Silesia was the only offensive war that 
could be tawored by the situation of his States, for it would be 
earried on upon his frontiers, and the Oder would always 
furnish him with a sure communication, 

The death of Anne, Empress of Russia, which soon fol- 
lowed that of the Emperor, finally determined the hing in 
favor of this enterprise. By her decease the crown descended 
to the voung Ivan, Grand Duke of Russia, son of Prince 
Anthony Ulre of Brunswick, brother-in-law to the King, and 
of the Princess of Mecklenburg. Probabilities were that, dur- 
ing the minority of the voung Emperor, Russia would be 
more occupied in maintaining tranquillity at home than im 
support of the Pragmatic sanction, concerning which Ger- 
many could not but be subject to troubles. Ndd to these 
reasons, an army fit to march, a treasury ready prepared, and, 
perhaps, the ambinen of acquiring renown. Such were the 
causes of the war which the Kine declared against Maria 
Theresa of Austria, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia 

Thnas seemed to be the period of change and revolution. The 
Princess of Mecklenburg Brunswick, mother of the Fimperor 
Ivan, was with her son under the tutelage of the Duke of 
Courland, te whew the Empress Anne, dying, eomtided the 
administration of the Fampire. This princess supposed her- 
selp by birth superior to subjection, As the mother of the 
linperor, she imagined she herself was his proper @uathan 
rather than Biron, who was neither a native of Rigsse iar 
a relation ot Ivan. She artinlly excited the ambition of Mar- 


sa) Mamich: Keron was arrested, banished ta Sihera. suicene 
Princess of Mechienbure seized on the government 

line change appeared to be advantageous te Prigssays for 
is. ciumy Corda was cxuled, and the hustured of (ie cen: 
Anthony of Urunewick, was brother-iti-elaw to the Kine lie 


a good understanding the Princess of Mecklenburw viiited ple 
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of instinct. Munich, the engine of their elevation and. the 
true hero of Russia, was the depositary of foreign authority, 
Under the pretence of this revolution, the King sent Baron 
Winterfeld on an embassy into Russia, to congratulate the 
Prince of Brunswick and his consort on the fortunate success 
of their undertaking. The real motive, the hidden object of 
this mission, was to gain Munich, who was the father-in-law 
of Winterfeld, that he might favor the designs which were 
soon to be put into execution. In executing this Winterteld 
had all the happy success that could be hoped. 

Whatever precaution might be taken at Berlin, to conceal 
the meditated expedition, it was impossible to form = maga- 
zines, prepare artillery, and put the troops in) motion so 
secretly as not to be seen; the world began to suspect some- 
thing was intended. Damrath, the imperial envoy at Berlin, 
informed his court that a storm was gathering and that it 
might probably burst on Silesia. The Couneil of the Queen 
replied, from Vienna, “ We will not, we cannot, give faith to 
the intelligence you send.” The Marquis of Botta was, how- 
ever, sent to Berlin, to compliment the Ning on his accession 
to the throne, or rather to judge if Damrath had not excited 
false alarms. The art and penetration of the marquis per- 
ceived what was intended, and, on the day that he received 
his audience after having paid the usual congratulations, he 
enlarged on the inconveniences of the journey he had made, 
and dwelt much on the bad roads of Silesia, which had been 
so destroved by inundations that they could no longer be 
travelled. The King did not seem to understand him, and 
answered that the worst that could happen to those who should 
travel these roads, would be to bespatter themselves. 

Though the Ning was firmly determined on the part he 
should take, he thought proper to attempt accommodation 
with the Court of Vienna, for which purpose Count Gotter 
was sent thither. ILe was to declare to the Queen of Hungary 
that in case she should do justice to the claims of the King of 
Silesia, he offered his assistance against all her enemies, open 
or covert, who should wish to dismember the succession of 
Charles VI, and to give his vote for the imperial election of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. As it was to be supposed these 
offers would be rejected, Gotter was, in that case. authorized 
to declare war against the Queen of Hungary. 
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The diligence of the army was superior to that of the am- 
bassador: it entered Silesia. it will be seen, two days before 
the arrival of Count Gotter at Vienna. Twenty battalions and 
thirty-six squadrons were sent toward the frontiers of Silesia, 
and were to be followed by six battalions, destined to blockade 
the fortress of Glogan. Feeble as such an army was, it ap- 
peared to be sufficient to seize on a defenceless country, — It 
had beside the advantage of amassing mayazines for the com- 
inv spring, which a large army would have devoured during 
the winter. 

Before the King departed to join his forees, he gave another 
audience to the Marquis of Botta, in which he repeated the 
declarations that were to be made at Vienna by Count Gotter. 
Botta exclaimed, “ You are going, Sire, to ruin the house of 
Austria and overwhelm yourself.” “Tt depends upon the 
Queen,” repled the King, “to accept the offers which are 
made.” This occasioned the marquis to pause; he recollected 
himself, however, and rephed, with an ironical air and tone: 
‘Yours are fine troops, | allow, Sire; ours have not the same 
appearance, but they have seen the wolt. Think, [ conjure 
vou, on what vou are gong to undertake.” The King was 


vexed and 


answered warmly, “ You thank my troops are fine, 
Iowill convinee veu they are good.” The marquis made 
further remmonstrances that the execution of this project might 
be deferred > but the King wave him to understand a was tan 


late, and that the Kultoon was passed. 


The attack on Silesia, having become public, wits thonehit 
ey daring as to cause a singular effervescence m the mimels of 
men The feeble and timerous presaged the destruction of 


ryianin (thers Supposed the prince absnelomnec ever, thing 
to chance, and apprehended that he had taken Loarles A 


for laws snechel Soldiers hoped tor goodefortitne ard toretote 
preterment. Uhe groumbiers, some of whom are nowid i all 
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son his Pt and he feared the aggrandizement of the King, 
}would annihilate a neighbor like himself. These subjects 
yf discontent induced him to inspire diffidence and terrors in 
l minds. He wished to intimidate the King himself, had that 
practicable, but everything had been too well planned, 
‘airs were too far advanced to be able to recede, 

prevent, however, the ill-effect which the opinions of a 
general, as was the Prince of Anhalt, might make upon 
ers, the King thought proper, before his departure, 
ble those of the garrison of Berlin, and speak to them 
Mowing terms: “TL have undertaken a war, gentle- 
which my only allies are your valor and good-will. 
chs eS my resources are in isha sted = ehh 


1 into ae: Pear Venice is in “eis own eae De 
mand recompense attend the acts of those by whom 
shall be merited. But T have no need to incite in you 
eof renown, for that is continually before your eyes, 
s the sole object worthy your attention. We are to face 
, Who, under Prince Eugene, obtained the highest 
ation. Although this prince no longer is in existence, 
- still conquest will be an increase of honor, when we shall have 
ed our strength against such brave warriors. .Adicu, depart; 
ill immediately follow to the rendezvous of fame, which 
awaits us.” 
— The King departed from Berlin after a grand masked ball, 
and arrived at Crossen on December 21st. As chance would 
have it, on that very day a cord, apparently worn out, to 
which the cathedral bell was suspended, broke; the bell had a 


inions still intluence the national spirit. To eradicate such 
-imy s, the King, on the contrary, interpreted this to 
e an advantageous token. The fall of the bell, according to 
ee denoted the seperate of he pci and a as the house of 


ufficient and convincing. 
4 , 
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The army entered Silesia on December 23d.* The troops 
marched by cantonments, as well because there was no enemy 
as because the season would not admit of cncampment. 
Wherever they came, they dispersed a written abstract of the 
rights of the house of Brandenburg to Silesia. .\ manifesto 
at the same time was published, the substance of which was 
that the Prussians took possession of this province to guard 
irruption from any third power; which clearly indi- 
cated that they would not be expelled with impunity, These 
precautions made the people and nolalty not regard the en- 
trance of the Prussians ite Silesia us the invasion of an enemy, 
but as the aid which an othcious nerghbor would lend his ally. 
Religion hkewise, that sacred prejudice among the vulgar, 
concurred in favor of Prussia. “Two-thirds of Silesia are com- 
posed of Protestants, who, long oppressed by Austrian fanati- 
cism, looked up to the Ning as a saviour sent from heaven. 

Ascending the Oder, the first fortress that 7s met with Ys 

7 


It as of moderate extent and surrounded by a bad rampart, 
the smallest part of which was of stone. The moat was ford- 
able ino many places; the countersearp was almost destroved. 
As the severity of the season prevented a formal si@ce, if Was 
blockaded; neither, indeed, was the heavy artillery came up. 
The Court of Vienna had ; ent precise orders to Wenzel Wallis, 
the governor, net to commit the first hostilities, Tle thought 
that a blockade was mot a siege, and suffered himself peace- 
ably to be eooped up in his ramparts. After the peace of 
Belgracie, the greatest part of the Austrian army had remanent 
im tlungary. On hearing of the irruption of the Prussians, 
(General Dravn (Grown) was sent into Silesia, where he scarcely 
could assemble 3,000 men, He attempted to seize on Breslau 
beth by force and artifice, but without effect. 


This city entoved privileges similar to those of the mmpernal 


tern It was a amall republic, governed by its mawistrites, 
ine) was exempted irom receiving & garnecn, The Wire at 


iserty and Lutheranism preserved its inhakatants from the 


scouroe of war. They resisted every solicitation of Vacieral 
brawn, who, however, might at leneth have prevailed, liad 
not the King hastened | march te force him te retreat. 
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While this passed, Prince Leopold of Anhalt arrived at Glogau 
— with six battalions and five squadrons. He relieved the troops 
that were at the blockade, and the King immediately departed 
with the army grenadiers, six battalions and ten squadrons, 
to gain DGreslau without loss of time. After a march of four 
: days he came to the gates of that capital, while Marshal 
« chwerin, filing along the foot of the mountains, directed his 
Ps m arch by Licgnitz, Schweidnitz, and Frankenstein, to drive 
~the enemy from that part of Silesia. 

he “sonia Ist the bee 4 seized on ee suburbs of erenan 









mon the city to stitenday Some are at the same time 
- passed the Oder and cantoned at the Dome. Thus the King 
was master of both sides of the river, and effectually blockaded 
this ill-provided city, which soon was obliged to treat. It is 
further to be observed that, the moats of the city being frozen, 
the citizens had reason to dread a general assault. The zeal 
of the Lutheran religion cut short the tediousness of negotia- 
tion. A fanatical shoemaker brought over the low people, in- 
spired them with his own enthusiasm, and raised them in such 
numbers that they obliged the magistrates to sign an act of 
neutrality with the Prussians, and open the city gates. 

No sooner had the Ning entered the capital than he dis- 
charged all persons in office, who were in the service of the 
Queen of Hungary. This .troke of authority prevented all 
the private plotting which might have been practised by the 
old servants of the house of Austria, and all after-cabals against 
the interests of Prussia. 

This affair ended, a detachment of infantry passed the Oder 
to attack an Austrian garrison of 300 men in Namilau, who, a 
fortnight afterward, surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 
One regiment of foot only was left in the suburbs of Breslau, 
and the King directed his march toward Ohlau, into which 
Braun had thrown Colonel Fromentini, with 4oo men. This 
town takes its name from a small river which runs under its 
walls. It was surrounded by a bad rampart, half in ruins, and 
a drv ditch. The castle, which was somewhat stronger, could 
not be taken without artillery. While dispositions were made 
for general assault on this paltry place, the commander capitu- 
lated. The garrison deserted at leaving the town, and 120 
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men only remained, who with their commander were escorted 
to Neifs. The enemy bad a garrison of [200 men at Brieg, 
to blockade which, as well as other pluces, General Kleist 
invested st with five battalions and four squadrons. 

While the King had taken or blockaded the tortresses on 
the banks of the Oler, Marshal Schwerm had arrived at 
Frankenstein, approaching the river Neisse, which separates 
Upper and Lower Silesia. He tell in with the dragoons of 
let 


copal castle has a bridge over the Neisse. Braun te cover and 


bimnaten, whom he drove toward hitnachani Phis ¢pis- 


facilitate his retreat, threw in three companies of grenadters. 
These Marshal Schwerin blockaded, and on the morrow the 
Ring termed him with mortars and some twelve-pounders. Ns 
soon as the battertes were capable of plaving, Major Muttlin, 
commander of the garrison, surrendered at diseretion, There 
Was neav only the town of Neiss to take; but this by its strength 
was superior to all the others. ‘Tlas place was situated be- 
vond the Neisse, fortitied by a good rampart of earth, with a 
moat of seven fect water in depth, and surrounded by low and 
lands, which had been overtlowed by Rothe, who was 


miarsiiy 
he governor, It is overlooked, toward Lower Silesia, by a 
herent which is Soo paces distant. “The severitw of the scason 
prevented the operations of a formal siege. Tt therefore only 
cori) be taken by assault, bombardment, or blockade. kothe 
rendered assauit unpracticable; he caused the tec of the moiut 


to be broken every morning: he watered the ranyparts, which 


were momedimtely trozen: and he had turnished the bastions 
nil rtains with quantities of beams and seyvthes to repel 
pss rts bombardment, therefore, was attempted, and 1,200 
bombs and 7000 red-hot balls were thrown 40 vie Tie 
ivieness OF the commander oblived the Prussians to ales 
the place, end go into winter quarters. Colonel Canis, Wie 
} ot. cn oan. ext tion. n@amist (olnte, pend hve 
ayy tos L tutied in | vitempt for wat of tad Tis 
ineneures well 

it ' ' ‘ ‘toned at 1 Ts | Mae al 
enemy, at the head of fen batiatons avd ten Seven 
penetrated: into Lone ‘st Me cisiodoed teed iron 
irom Jarcwrndort, Troppav, and the castle of tacams, ie 
Aisirigns retired inte Moravia: the Prussia doe Bis Cline 


1 
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quarters behind the Oppa, and extended as far as Jablunka, on 
the frontiers of Hungary. 

Count Gotter was at Vienna while these muilitary operations 
were passing, where he negotiated, rather in conformity to 
custom than with any hope of success. The laughtiness of 
his language might have intimidated any other court than that 
of Charles VI. The courtiers of the Queen of Hungary 
proudly replied that it was not for a prince whose oftice, in 
quality of arch-chamberlain of the Empire, it was to present 
the basin to wash the hands of the Emperor, to prescribe laws 
to his daughter. Gotter, that he might not be outdone by 
Austrian ostentation, had the boldness to show the grand duke 
a letter which the King had written him, in which were these 
7 words: “If the grand duke will seek destruction, let him.” 
The fortitude of the duke seemed shaken. Count Ninsky, 
chancellor of Bohemia, the most haughty man of this super- 
cthous court, took up the conversation, treated every proposi- 
tion of Count Gotter as injurious to the successors of the 
\ Cyesars, reanimated the grand duke, and contributed more than 
all the other ministers to break off the negotiation. 

Europe was amazed at the unexpected invasion of Silesia. 
Some accused it of being the flourish of levity ; others regarded 
: it as the enterprise of frenzy. Robinson, the English ambassa- 
dor, who resided at Vienna, affirmed that the Ning of Prussia 
; deserved political excommunication. 

; At the same time that Count Gotter departed for Vienna, 
the King sent General Winterfeld into Russia. He there 
found the Marquis of Botta, who sustained the interests of the 
Court of Vienna with all the warmth of his character. The 
good sense of the Pomeranian was on this occasion superior 
to the sagacity of the Itahan. Winterfeld, by the credit of 
Marshal Munich, concluded a defensive alliance between 
Russia and Prussia. This was an event as advantageous as 
could be desired under such critical circumstances. 5 
After the troops had entered into winter quarters, the Ning 
left Silesia and came to Berlin to make the requisite prepara- 
tions for the next campaign. A reinforcement of ten bat- 
talions and twenty-five squadrons was sent to the army: and 
as the intentions of the Saxons and Hanoverians appeared to 
be equivocal, it was determined to assemble thirty battalions 
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and forty squadrons near Drandenburg under the command 
ofthe Prince of Anhalt. to observe the conduct of these neigh- 
boring powers. ‘The prince chose Genthin as the most proper 
place tor hts encampment, and where he might equally keep 
both Saxons and Hanoverians in check. Most soveremgns 
still remained in a state of uncertainty; they could not foresce 
the approaching catastrophe. The embassy of Count Gorter 
t) Vienna, at the very treme that the Prussian troops made an 
Wwruptpon mito Srlesia, was to them eniematical, amd they were 
endeavoring to divine whether Prussia was the ally or the 
enemy of the (Queen of Hungary. 

Qf all the powers of Europe, France was undoubtedly the 
most proper to assist the Prussians in them conquest. The 
French had so many reasons to be the encmics of the Austrians 
that their interests must lead them to declare themselves the 
friends of the King, That he might sound the coast, he wrote 
to Cardinal de Pleuri, and, though he touched but lightly on 
atfairs, he said enough to be understood. The cardinal spoke 
plainer in lus reply.* Tle answered without diswutse, * That 
the guarantee of the Pragmatic sanction granted by Loonts 
XV to the lumperor was no tle upon the tormer, because of 
the clause, ‘save and except the clans of a time aw 
farther, the late emperor had not fulntled the principal article 
of the treaty, by which he had undertaken to procure to Ib rance 
the guarantee of the kmpire for the treaty of Vienna” 

The remainder of the letter contained an angry deeclana- 
ton agamst the amlution of England, a paneeyrie on brance, 
and on the adwantaces which meht result trom ler allbance, 


with a detail of the reasons that might meuce the elector ta 


pace the Elector of Bavaria on the imperial throne I hie 
King continued his correspondence: he showed the cardinal 
the spmeere ceeire he had ta ally homsell te the most Clretian 
King, and aseured him of every faciuty which shewht depend 
upon himsell, promptly to terminate the megotiation 
—weoen wished to play a part nm the risme trie Six 
was the all | Krance, and at the metigzatwrn of Tinh poe 
hat sent g body of troops infy Pinland wider ie Gio 


mame of General Buddenbrock, This having inspwrod Meer 
With jealonesy, nocelerated the alliance the latter made sie 
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Prussia. But that alliance was no sooner formed than it was 
in danger of being destroyed. The King of Poland had sent 
the handsome Count Lynar to St. Petersburg. This ambassa- 
dor pleased the Princess of Mecklenburg, the Regent of 
Russia; and, as the passions greatly intluence the delibera- 
tions of the understanding, the regent was presently on 
good terms with the King of Poland. This amour might 


have become as fatal to Prussia as that of Paris and the beauti- 


ful Helen had been to Troy. Its effects were prevented by a 
revolution which we shall relate in its place. 

The greatest enemies of the King were, as usual, his nearest 
neighbors. The kings of Poland and I:ngland, who relied 
upon the intrigues which Lynar carried on in Russia, con- 
cluded between them an offensive alliance, by which they di- 
vided the Prussian provinces. Their imaginations fattened 
on that prey, and, while they declaimed against the ambituon 
of a youthful prince, they were already enjoying his spoils 
in the hope that Russia and the princes of the Empire would 
concur in giving success to their own avidity. The Court of 
Vienna ought to have seized this moment to have come to 
an accommodation with the King. Had it then ceded the 
duchy of Glogau, he would have been satisfied, and would 
have assisted this court against its other enemies; but it sel- 
dom happens that the compliances or refusals of men are 
well timed. The signal for war was given to Europe. Min- 
isters were everywhere sounding, negotiating, and intriguing 
to arrange their parties and to form alliances; but the troops 
of no power were ready; none were provided with magazines ; 
and the King profited by this crisis to execute his grand 
projects. 

The reinforcement for the army in Silesia arrived at 
Schweidnitz in the month of February. The Austrians on 
their part also prepared for war. They released Marshal Neu- 
perg from the prisons at Brunn, where he had been detained 
ever since the peace of Belgrade, to confide to him the com- 
mand of that army which was to reconquer Silesia. The mar- 
shal assembled his troops in the environs of Olmutz, and sent 
General Lentulus with a detachment to occupy the defiles of 
the principality of Glatz, by which Lentulus found himself 
able to cover Bohemia, and join the army of Neuperg in its 
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meditated operations on the Neisse. The Austrian hussars 
already preluded war: they sipped in between the Prussian 
posts and endeavored to carry off small parties and intercept 


convews, Sore trifling skirnushes occurred, which were all as 


favorable to the infantry as they were untavorable to the cay- 


Arriving in Silesia the King proposed to visit all his quar- 
ters that he mughe inform himself concerning a country with 
wooed he was unacquainted, For this purpose he lett Schweid- 
nits and card to Frankenstem. General Derschan, who vceme 
tianded in that part, bad wlvanced two posts further. The 
one was af Silberberg, the other at Wartha, both m the dectiles 
oi the mountains. The Ning wished to visit then; the enemy 
rot inteligesce of this and attenipted to take lnm. Toy aise 
tane they fell on an escort of dragoons, posted in relay near 
the village ot Daumearten between Silberberg and branken- 
steam. Colonel Dittort, who commanded that escort, was too 
Ignorant ta manecuvre with advantage against light troops ; 
he was beaten and lost forty horsemen. A firing was heard 
at Wartha. The King, who was there, hastily assembled some 
troops to fy ta the aid of his dragoons, who were at a miles 
castamce ; but he arrived after all was over. It was a thought- 
less get of the sovereign to become an adventurer so ill- 
accompanied. Had the Ning been taken prisoner on this 
eceasion, the war had been ended; the Austrians would have 


been tramphant without a blow; the Prussian intantry, exeel- 
lent #8 1 was, would have become useless: and all the great 
protects of the King would have vanished. 
Toe nearer the opening of the campaign approached, the 
‘e serjotis was the aspect of affairs. The spies were miami 
uous i thetr reports that Austrians strengthened theniselt ec 


im their poste, that new troops were arriving, aml Waa Ties 
iMititated the surprise of the Prussians im their quiere, eice 


ley penetratis through Glatz or Zuckmantel AC Wanna 


Abra md #00 Awstrian hissars> threw. Leite. iat 
Maine aiacvat thi me pemoed ‘This Was sithensat indica 
oY the Wesivns of the enemy, and was the reason that (he Kae 
Maire oriera ta narrow his quarters Me omght tommiedrately 
io have assembled fis troops, but he was inexpergiel an 
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The season was not sufficiently advanced to convert the 
blockade of Glogau and that of Brieg into sieges. A project, 
however, was formed suddenly to seize on Glogau, and Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt was ordered to put it into execution with- 
out loss. On March oth the town was at once attacked in 
five different parts, and taken in less than an hour. ‘The very 
cavalry fired the ramparts, so ruinous were the works. Not 
a house was pillaged, not a citizen was insulted ; the Prussian 
discipline shone in all its glory. Wallis and his whole garri- 
son were made prisoners of war. A new-raised Prussian regi- 
ment was put in possession, the works were instantly begun 
to be repaired, and Prince Leopold, with the corps he com- 
manded, joined the King at Schweidnitz. 

The taking of Glogau was not all. The troops were too 
much scattered to be able, in case of necessity, to unite. ‘Those 
quarters, especially, which Marshal Schwerin occupied in 
Upper Silesia occasioned the most inquictude. The Ning 
wished the marshal to collect them and fall back toward the 
Neisse, where the King would join him with all the forces 
of Lower Silesia. Schwerin was not of this opinion ; he wrote 
that if he might be reinforced he would engage to maintain 
his quarters till the spring. 

For once the Wing put more faith in his marshal than in 
himself. Hlis credulity had nearly become fatal to him; and, 
as if it were necessary that he should add error to error, he 
put himself at the head of eight squadrons and nine battalions 
to repair to Jaegerndorff. He came up with the marshal at 
Neustadt. “ What news of the enemy?” was the first ques- 
tion. “I have none,” replied the marshal, “ except that the 
Austrian troops are dispersed along the frontiers f.om Hun- 
gary as far as Graunau in Bohemia, and expect the return of 
my spies every moment.” The Ning arrived at Jaegerndortf 
on the morrow and his intention was to depart the next day 
to open the trenches near Neisse, where Marshal Klackstein 
waited his coming with ten battalions and as many squadrons. 
The Duke of Holstein, who was then at Frankenstein, was also 
to join the Ning, with seven battalions and four squadrons. 

At the very moment of the King’s departure, and while 
he was giving his last orders as well to the marshal as to Prince 
Leopold, seven Austrian dragoons arrived. The information 
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these deserters gave was that they had quitted the army at 
Freudenthal, which is only a mile and a half trom Jaegern- 
dorff, that cavalry was there encamped, awaiting the arrival 
of the infantry and the arullery to traverse the Prussian quar- 
ters and oblige them to raise the blockade of Neisse.  Skir- 
mishing at this very instant was heard betore the town, and 
every body believed the vanguard of General Neuperg was on 
the point of investing Jacgerndortt There were only five 
battalions in this unfortunate place, five three-pounders and 
sufficient powder for forty charges. “The situation would have 
been desperate had Neuperg known how to profit by oecasion ; 
but the mountain brought forth a mouse. The enemy wished 
to know atthe Prussians were stl in their quarters, and for 
this purpose they sent their light troops to skirmish before 
each town, in order to bring their reports to the officers. 
The design of the enemy being manitest, the Ning did not 
hesitate a moment tu assemble the army. The trovps of 
Lower Silesia had orders to pass the Neisse at Sorge, and 
thease of Upper Silesia to join the Ning at Jaegerndortf, On 
April ath the Ning left Neustadt with all these troops col- 
lected, Keeping pace with the enemy's army, which marched 
hy Zuckmantel and Ziegenhals toward Neisse. On the mor- 
row he inchned toward Steinau, a mile distant from Sorge, 
where he had constructed bridges over the Netsse. The 
hieckade of Eriew must be raised and General Wleist received 
oriers to Join the army with his detachment. The Duke of 
Helstein had Like orders sent to him repeatedly ; those who 
were sent with them could not deliver their message, and he 
reamed im great tranquillity at Prankenstein, sceing the 
enemy pass on lis right and on lus left without in the least 
troubling bimiself. Deserters fram the Austrian army arrived 
at Stemau, who athrmed that General Lentulus had the same 


diay poined Marshal Neupergy near Newee. Cin renee 


— 
news the Prussian quarters were contracted inimedniely Hei 
“iines and rhe King chose Shere te miehi wire ibe 
Seine, Bd tH ertis Mase @ POsl WHEE the UM ewes ie 
enemy A proper recestion, m case the Prussians were athickod 
LY hetehten yexation, the quarters at Stemau tone tira aie 
we the meht, and it was only by wood fortune that tie wens 
; 
ctl avn mH wer iy virgred! Lely Ta Pee SNS. 
' q y 
the honees of which were all in Dames. Lhe troops passa 
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the night under arms on the ground which the King had 
chosen for his camp. Qn the morrow* this small corps of 
thirteen battalions and fifteen squadrons arrived after a 
fatiguing march at Falckenberg, where information was re- 
ceived that Colonel Stechow, who covered the bridge of Sorge 
with four battalions, had seen a large body of the enemy forti- 
fying themselves on the other side of the river, and who even 
kept up a warm fire on the Prussians. Prince Charles 
marched thither immediately with four battalions, and sent 
the King word that Lentulus was on the opposite shore of 
the Neisse with fifty squadrons, and rendered the passage abso- 
lutely impracticable because the ground was too confined, 
The direction of the marching must therefore be changed. 

The route of Michelau was taken, where there is another 
bridge over the Neisse, where General Marwitz already was 
with the troops assembled from the quarters of Schweidnitz 
and the blockade of Brieg. The bridge of Sorge was raised 
without loss of time, and in the evening all these different 
troops joined the Ning. 

On the morrow the army crossed the Neisse at Muichelau, 
intending to march to Grotkau. A courier who had passed 
that town brought dispatches to the King, so that he had no 
suspicions. A very heavy snow fell and interrupted the hight 
so as to prevent the discernment of objects. The march was 
continued. The hussars of the vanguard entered the village 
of Leipe, which is on the road, and without knowing it fell in 
with a regiment of the enemy's hussars who were there can- 
toned. The Prussians took forty of the enemy, some on foot, 
others on horseback, and from them intelligence was gained 
that half an hour before Neuperg had taken Grotkau. A lieu- 
tenant named Mitzschefahl had commanded there, with sixty 
men, and defended himself for the space of three hours against 
the whole Austrian army. The deserters further deposed that 
the enemy would march on the morrow to Ohlau to take the 
heavy artillery which had there been deposited by the King. 

On this news the different columns of the army, which were 
all on the march, were assembled. The King separated them 
into four divisions and cantoned them in four villages each 
sufficiently near to the other for the army to be assembled 

* April tth. 
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at the given rendezvous in Tess than an hour. The King took 
up his quarters in the villages of Pogrel and Alsen, from whieh 
he dispatched various officers to the garrison of Olvau to in- 
form them of his approach, and to draw to himself two regi- 
ments of cuirassiers who had lately arrived in these parts, 
None of the officers could get thither, because of the enemy's 
partics that infested the country. The next day the snow was 
so heavy that otceets twenty paces distant could svareely be 
distinguished. Intelligence, however, was reeeived that the 
enemy had approached Brieg. Had the bad weather con- 
tinned, the dimeuities of the Prussians must have increased. 
Provisions began to be scarce. Chlaun was te be suceored. and 
In case of misfortune there was no place of retreat ; but chance 
supplied the want of prudence. 

(in the morrow, April roth, the weather appeared clear 
and serene, and though the snow was two feet deep there 
were no obstacles to oppose any undertaking. The army was 
assembled at five in the morning near the mill of Powrel. It 
consisted of twenty-seven battalions, twenty-nine squadrons of 
cavalry, and three of hussars. It began its march in five col- 
ums: the artilers was in the centre, the two next were columns 
of intantry and the two wings of cavalry. The Wing knew 
that the cavalry of the enemy was superior to that of the 
Prussians, to obviate which inconvemence he placcd two bat- 
talons of grenadiers between the squadrons of cach wing. 
This was the disposition made by Ciaustavus Adolphus at the 
Wattle ot Lartven, and which, according to all appearances, 
will never more he practiced. 

In this order the army advanced toward the enemy, follow- 
ing the read which leads to Ohlan, General Khottemboaure, 
who led the vanguard, passing near the village ef Monpirz, 
took some twenty prisoners, who confirmed the patcligence 
Which the peasants of the village of Molwitz had come ta sive 
the Kang, which was that the enemy's arniy Was cantoned m 
Molwitz, Grwngen, and Huneren 

As soon as the columns came within about 2,000 paces ot 
Malhwitz, the army extended ineelf in order of battle, thomgh 
there Was ne appearance of the enemy in the fel, “dhe 
rieht was to be supported by the village of Here tart. 


tnlenboure, who omumancded the cayairy of that wing, haok 
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his measures so awkwardly that he did not arrive there. The 
left was supported by the rivulet of Lauchwitz, the banks of 
which are marshy and deep. As the cavalry of the right, how- 
ever, had not left sufficient room for the infantry, three bat- 
talions were obliged to be withdrawn from the first line, of 
which by some lucky chance a flank was formed to cover the 
right of the two lines of infantry. This disposition was the 
principal cause of victory. The baggage was stowed near the 


village of Pampitz about a mile behind the lines, and it was 


covered by the regiment of La Motte, which just then joined 
the army.* Rottembourg with the vanguard approached 
Molwitz, which he saw the Austrians leaving. Tle ought to 
have attacked them in this disorder, it he had not received 
precise orders not to engage; he therefore returned with his 
corps to the right wing, of which it was a part. 

It may appear surprising that an experienced general like 
Marshal Neuperg should suffer himself to be surprised in any 
such manner. He, however, was excusable. He had given 
orders to different officers of hussars to scour the country, 
especially toward Brieg. Whether it was the result of indo- 
lence or negligence, these officers did not do their duty, and 
the marshal had no intelligence of the approach of the King 
until he saw his army in order of battle facing his cantonments. 
Neuperg was obliged to arrange his troops while plaved upon 
by Prussian artillery, which was served with promptitude and 
care. The right wing of his cavalry, under the command of 
Raemer, arrived the first. 

This intelligent and determined officer saw that the right 
wing of the Prussians was nearer Molwitz than the left, and 
saw that if he kept his post, Neuperg risked the loss of the 
battle before the left of his cavalry could come up; therefore, 
without waiting for orders, he resolved to attack the right of 
the Prussians. Schulenbourg, to gain the village of Herren- 
dortf, made an ill-conceived quarter-wheel to the right bv 
squadrons. kaemer saw this, and without forming attacked 
the wing that Schulenbourg commanded, full speed in a col- 
umn. The thirty squadrons of the Queen’s troops led by him 
immediately overturned the ten Prussian squadrons, each ot 
which presented its left flank. This routed cavalry, passing 

* From Oppeln. 
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by and between the lines of infantry, would have totally broken 
them had they not fired upon the fugitives, which fire at the 
same time repulsed the enemy.  Raemer was killed ; but what 
may surprise every military man was that the two battalions 
of grenadiers, who had been placed between the squadrons of 
the right, singly maintained their ground and joined the right 
of the infantry in good order. 

The King, who thought he might rally cavalry as he would 
stop a pack of hounds, was carried away in their route to the 
centre of the army, where he accomplished the rallying of 
some squadrons, which he led to the right. They were obliged 

k the Austrmains in their turn, but these beaten and 


i Ga f 
hastily collected troops did not long make head. They dis- 
banded and Schulenbourg perished in the charge. The vie- 
tortious cavalry then falling on the right tlank of the Prussian 
infantry, where, as we have sard, the three battalions that could 
lor enter mte the first line were placed, made three vigorous 
attacks on this infantry. The Austrian officers fell wounded 
among the ranks, the enemy's horsemen were dismounted by 
the bayonet, and the bravery of the infantry repelled the 
Austrians, who lost many men. 

Marshal Neuperg seized this moment. His infantry was 


, 


In metion te attack the nght of the Prussians, unsupported 


by cavalry, Seconded by the Austrian horse, he made in- 
credible etterts to break the ranks of the Prussians, but in- 
etfectualls lhis brave infantry resisted attacks like a rock, 
and by ats tire destroved many of the enemry. 


The lett of the Prussians was in less danver. This wing, 
which they had refused the enemy, was supported he the 
riveiet ot Lanelwite. Eeyond this marsh the King’s cavalry 
had charged that of the Queen, and was victorious. The fire 
of the iantry on the meht, however, continned for nearly 


ia hwyseere § Hy ‘ Limb actiel eae ‘ ? : 
five be o be very hot. and soldiers began to want ainmoimni- 


tion and rosbed the cartidge-boxes of the dead in order to 
obtun powder, The crisis was so great that the Ghhest af 
cae ie roaeie of : : ; P — rs ' 

Crs Ticueht there was no resource, and foresaw thé appr 
mie moment when th. r leprived of ammmitinice, wer) Dt 
obhrel ta vield to the exer, SO, lowever, 1t did mot Tene, 
and this otteht to teach young commanders mot to despair 


tom som, for the miantry not only maimtarmed its. grim, 
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but gained upon the enemy. Marshal Schwerin, percciving 
this, made a motion with his left, which he brought upon the 
right flank of the Austrians. This motion was the signal of 
victory, and of the enemy's defeat. The rout was total. 
Night prevented the Prussians from pursuing their advan- 
tages farther than the village of Lauchwitz. 

Ten squadrons from Ohlau now arrived, but too late. The 
causeway which they had to pass had been barred by the 
Austrian hussars, who long had stopped them there, and who 
did not abandon the place until they saw their army routed. 
This battle cost the Queen of Hungary 180 officers ana 7,000 
horse and foot killed. The enemy lost seven pieces of cannon, 
three standards, and 1,200 men taken prisoners. The Prus- 
sians enumerated 2,500 dead, among whom was the Margrave 
Frederic, cousin of the Ning, and 3,000 wounded. The first 
battalion of guards sustained the principal effort of the enemy, 
lost half its officers, and of 800 men, had only 180 capable of 
serving that remained. 

The battle was one of the most memorable of the present 
century, because two small armies there decided the fate of 
Silesia and because the troops of the King there acquired that 
fame of which they never can be deprived either by time or 
envy. 

The reader must no doubt have remarked in the relation of 
the opening of the campaign that it is difficult to sav who com- 
mitted the most faults, the King or Marshal Neuperg. If the 
projects of the Austrian general were superior, execution was 
in favor of the Prussians. The plan of the marshal was 
judicious and wise. By entering Silesia he separated the 
King’s quarters, penetrated to Neisse, where Lentulus joined 
him, and was on the point not only of seizing the royal artillery, 
but of carrving the Prussian magazines at Breslau, the only 
magazines of which they were possessed. But the marshal 
might have surprised the King at Jaegerndorff, and by this 
single stroke have terminated the war; he might from Neisse 
have carried the corps of the Duke of Holstein, which was 
cantoned only at a distance of a mile.* Had he been a little 
more active he might have prevented the King from passing 


*The word mile frequently occurs, and it is presumed it always signifies a German mile, 
which contains from four to six, or seven English miles. 
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the Neisse at Michelan. From Grotkau he ought to have 
marched dav and night to take Ohlau, and cut otf the Ning 
from Breslau. Instead ot seizing these opportunities, by an 
unpardonable security, he suttered himself to be surprised, 
and was beaten chietly in consequence of tis own fault, 
The King afforded still greater cause for censure. Ile re- 
ceived timely inteligence or the plan ot the enemy, to prevent 
which he rook no sufficient measures. Instead of marching to 
Jaegerndortt, by which he sull more divided his troops, he 


~ 
ought immediately to have assembled his whole army, and to 
have placed at in close cantonments in the neighborhood of 
Neisse. He suffered the Duke of Holstein to he cut off, 


which, had misfortune come, he could not retreat, and im which 
he risked the loss of his army and being himself taken. 

heme come to Molwitz, where the enemy was cantoned, 
Instead of immediately pressing bis march to separate the can- 
torments of the Queen's troops, he lost two hours in methodi- 
cally forming before the village, where there was no appearance 
of the enemy. Had he only attacked the village of Molwitz 
he would have taken the whole Austrian infantry, in minch the 
same thamner as twenty-four French battahons were taken at 
Miimdienn; but he possessed, in ns whole army, only Marshal 
Schwerin, who was aman of genius and an experienced gen 
eral. Elis troops had all possible good-will, but they were ac- 
euainted only with the inferior parts of war, and. having never 
heen in action, they durst only creep, fearful of being decisive. 
The real salvation of the Prussians was ther bravery and their 


discipline. Molwitz was the school of the King, and wi fis 

solesers; te made profound retlections on all the faults he had 
tre, and endeavored to correct hinrselt in future. 

The Dole ot Holstein had an opportunity of striking a oreat 

stroke, but secaspons on him were lost. Not having receaved 

any orders from the Kine, he had marched, withowt were well 


: 
nmowiney why, iran Ottmachad to Strehien. Flere te ave 


1 b I Lote ~ yy 
the very day of battle, and heard the firing of the twee dries 
Cit the eleventh the flying Austrian armies passed within & 
mie ot ine posi He sueht have destroyed the peste 
but for want ot beige able to form any reaclition, te Tet an 


open fiehl to Marshal Neuperg, who assembled the fugitive 
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on the other side of the Neisse, and the Duke of Holstein very 
contentedly joined the King’s army near Oblau. After this 
junction and the arrival of other reinforcements, the whole 
army consisted of forty-three battalions, fifty-six squadrons of 


cavalry, and three of hussars. 


In order to profit by the victory, it was resolved to under- 


‘take the siege of Brieg. Marshal Klackstein was charged with 
the conduct of this siege, and the army of the King encamped 
near Molwitz to cover his operations. Eight days after the 
trenches were opened the governor, Piccolomini, capitulated, 


before the covered way was carried or any breach had been 
made in the works. The army remained three weeks encamped 
near Molwitz. to afford time to fill up the trenches and re- 
victual Brieg, the ammunition of which had all been expended. 
The King protited by this inactivity to exercise his cavalry, to 
teach it to manceuvre, and to change its heavisiess to celerity. 
It was often sent in divisions that the officers might learn to 
take advantage of the ground and acquire greater confidence 
in themselves. 

At this time Winterfeld, who had negotiated an alliance in 
Russia, performed so remarkable an action at the head of 
a detachment that he obtained the reputation of being as good 
an officer as he was a negotiator. He surprised and beat Gen- 
eral Baranay at Rothschlot, and took three hundred prisoners. 
As the Prussians enjoved the countenance of the country, they 
obtained the best intelligence, which in a partisan war pro- 
cured them various advantages. We shall not, however, re- 
late all similar small actions; for instance, of the manner in 
which the Austrians ruined, near Leubus, a new-raised regi- 
ment of hussars of Baudemar: took about a hundred ubtans 
near Strehlen, and burnt Zobten; or how the Prussians beat 
them at Friedwalde and in other rencontres, for it is not our 
intention to write a history of the hussars, but of the conquest 
of Silesia. 

The battle by which this conquest was almost decided oc- 
casioned very different sensations throughout Europe. The 
Court of Vienna, in expectation of success, was irritated and 
enraged at its losses. In hope of obtaining revenge it drew 
troops and a numerous militia from Hungary, with which it 
reinforced Marshal Neuperg. The kings of England and Po- 
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land began to respect the army commanded by the Prince of 
Anhalt, which at first they had contemned. Vhe Empire stood 
amazed, as it were, to learn that Austrian veterans had been 
defeated by such raw seldhers.  brance was delighted at the 
news of this victory; ats court Hattered itself that by taking 
partan the war at should in time be able to give the last: blow 
to the house of Austria. 

In consequence of this favorable disposition, Marshal de 
Bellerle, ambassador trom brance to the Diet of clection, 


which then satat Frankfort, came to the camp * and proposed 
a treaty of alliance, on the part of his master, to the King, the 
principal articles of which related to the elecuon of the lector 
ot Bavaria, the dismemberment and division of the provinees 
of the Queen of Hungary, and the guarantee which the breneh 
promised for Lower Suesia, on condition that the Ning: would 
renounce the succession of the duchies of Juhers and Berg, 
and promise his vote for the Elector of Bavaria. A sketch 
was made of this treaty, and it was further stipulated that 
France should send two armies inte the linpire, one of which 
should march to suceor the Elector of Bavaria, and the other 
establish atselt in’ Westphalia, to keep both the Plamovertans 
and Saxons in awe; and tinally that, in preference to all things, 
Sweden should declare war on Kussia, to give the latter em- 
plosmment in the protection of ats trontiers, 

\dvaniageous as this treatw appeared, it was not Sieaak 
The Kang would mot be too precipitate mm attairs of such conse- 
quence, and he reserved to lameself the hberty of acceding to 
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tas a lastresource, Marshal Retersle mediutees 
tow often. Listening to him, itimight have been supposed that 
all the provinees of the Queen of Hungary were put up to 

tion. Ome day, in company with the King, be apap 
be mvore theanghtiul and absent than usmal, and the King asked 
him a he bad recewed any disagreeable news, “ None” 1 
pled the raarshal, “ but [ am embarrassed te kiow what Wwe 
Shall de with Moravian.” The Kine proposed i shoal Ts 
given to Saxony, that by this lore the King of | 


olened mangle 
be drawn mts the @wrand athance Dae marshal icmedit thie 
idea admirable, and atterward put rt im execution 

Tie nepetiations of Preesta were not contmeal he Pheaines 
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alone; they extended to Holland, England, and throughout 

Surope. The King having thrown out some propositions ina 
letter which he wrote to the King of Iengland, the latter re- 
plied that it was true that lis engagements required Tam to 
-maintain the succession of Charles Vio entire, and that it was 
with pain that he beheld any interruption of the good mtelh- 












~ gence which had subsisted between the Prussians and Aus- 
—trians; that, however, he would willingly interpose if his medi- 
ation could produce a reconciliation between the two courts. 
He sent Lord Hyndford as ambassador for Iengland, and the 
eur Sehwichelt as Hanoverian envoy. These two negoti- 
ators, though in the service of the same prince, had received 
very different instructions. The [lanoverian required that the 
neutrality of his master should be purchased by a guarantee of 
the hishoprics of Tlildesheim, Otnabruck, and the balhages 
that were mortgaged to him in Mecklenburg. 

A counter-project was given him, in which the interests of 
Prussia were better managed. Tlyndford offered the imter- 
position of his master, to engage the Queen of Hungary to 
cede some principalities in Lower Silesia; but all formal negoti- 
ation on these points was eluded until instructions were first 
received relative to the disposition of the Court of Vienna. 
These ministers were in the King’s camp, and it seemed singu- 
lar that Lord Hyndford gave greater umbrage to Schwichelt 
than Marshal Belleisle, and still more singular that the Han- 
overian should, as he did, most especially recommend his nego- 





— tiations to be kept secret from the English ambassador. 

i These English and Hanoverians, who flattered the King in 
Its camp. wished only to lull him into security. They did not 
act thus in the other courts of Europe. In Russia, the English 
minister, Finch, secretly promoted war. The intrigues of 
Botta and the charms of the handsome Lynar were the de- 
. struction of the brave Munich. The Prince of Brunswick gen- 
— eral-in-chief in Russia, incited by his grandmother, by the 
- Empress-dowager, and by those foreign ministers, who were 
: so many firebrands, would have engaged Russia to declare 
; immediate war against Prussia. Troops were already assem- 
bling in Livonia, of which the King was informed, and this it 
was that made him suspect the English, whose duplicity he 
: discovered. Their intrigues had in lke manner exturted a 
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letter from the grand Pensionary of Holland.” wluch exhorted 
the King toa withdraw his troops from Silesia. VPhese vartous 
machinations of the English, and especially what was foreseen 
in Russia, nnaliv determined the King to sign the treaty with 
France, on t 
Marshal Beilleish. The two tollowine articies. were indede 


’ 
4 


he conditions which had been supulated by the 


That the French should begin their operations betore the end 
et Aneust; that this treaty should be kept seeret tll its publi 
cation should not be prepudieial to the imterests of Prussia. 

.o tame was best in coneluding the alhanee; expedition 
was necessary, for the il-wall of the Russtans began to be ap- 
parent. Six thowsand Danes and ©O,000 Hessians, to whom 
Ene@land granted subsidies, were added to the Hanoverian 


forees, who had been encamped ever since the month or April. 


The Saxons were also preparing, and it was in agitation te join 
their troops ta those of Hanover. ‘Time, therefore, only could 
be gained until succors should arrive from France, by amusing 
that they might mot even suspect the treaty which had been 
suened. In this the King and his ministers were so stiecessful 
that the negotiations with these ambassadors, which appeared 
abyays on the pormntof conelusion, continually found some new 
tripectisnvent winch oblwed Lord Hynedtord to send for more 
ample instructions from tus court. It was ever near an end, 


The COUT PY ont thre ing seemed to become a CEI QUE Os: ut the 
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rr motion, avid recovered a tuiiitaryv air, Ne sooner 
wieg rewictualled than the army marched to encamp near 
Grotkan, Marshal Neuperg was three miles distant from that 
pace, behind the town of Neisse, and mm an wnpenetralic ramp: 


The Prussien carop was changed for the conventence of siti 


iience; the army occumed the heights of Streiiens fiom 
whence, by approaching Breslau, it tmeht draw pmavishans, 
nnd ary-fodder the horac, the reet of the campaiga. ities 
a , . 1 vt ts i] F . F toy my Bere i} ! al . M ' , 
andl eyvered all Lower Silesia, Advantage was taken of hie 
mei were whieh it remained i Gua position fy Feet) wae 
miiintey and to remount the cavalry, which wae pesrigrmed sa 
-o much stiecess that the army bad not been more complete 


tha tt was since it Mad taken the held 
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While the King was thus employed in rendering his army 
more formidable, Marshal Neuperg was conceiving plans 
which would have been dangerous had time been left him to 
put them in execution. We do not suppose it will be here 


— unseasonable to relate in what manner the King discovered 


these plans. In Breslau there was a considerable number of 
old ladies, natives of Austria and Bohemia, who long had been 
settled in Silesia. Vhey had relations at Vienna and lrague, 
some of whom served in the army of Neuperg. Austrian pride 


-and the fanaticism of the Romiush religion augmented their at- 


tachment to the Queen of Hungary. They ached with anger at 
the very name of Prussia; they caballed in secret, intrigued, 


and held a correspondence with the army of the marshal by 
the intervention of monks and = priests, who became their 


emissarics, and were informed of all the designs of the enemy. 
To strengthen their party, these women had appointed what 
they called their sittings, which were assemblies held almost 
every evening, where they communicated their intelligence 
and deliberated on the means that might be employed to expel 
an army of heretics from Silesia, and to destroy all such mis- 
creants. The King gained intelligence of the chief things that 
passed in these congregations, and he spared no pains to intro- 
duce an insidious sister into their assemblies, who, under the 
pretence of hatred to the Prussians, could find a weleome and 
inform him of all their plots. 

It was by this channel that intelligence was obtained that 
Marshal Neuperg proposed by his motions to draw the Ning 
from Breslau, to return thither himself by forced marches, and 
by the aid of the information he obtained to seize the capital. 
This would be to take from the Prussians all their magazines, 
aud at the same time cut off all their communications with the 
electorate which they enjoved on the Oder. It was immedi- 
ately determined, at all events, to forestall the enemy, and with 
respect to Breslau to break that neutrality which the magazines 
themselves had made more than one attempt to infringe. To 
effect this the svndics and sheriffs most attached to the house 
of Austria were sent for to the camp of the King. The foreign 
ministers were at the same time invited thither, that their per- 
sons might not be disposed to any disorders which the surprise 
might occasion. Some battalions were detached, which bv 
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different routes arnmyecd atthe suburb.* A passage through the 

city was demanded tor a regiment. Wilnle at emered at one 

gate, a cart made a ceiay at another. Three battalions and 

five squcelroms profited by this to ghde into the city. The in- 

fantry occupied the ranmiparts and squares, and toch charge of 
} 


the pates; the cavalry cleared the principal streets, In less than 
+ Vi 


an hour all was quret. 


Neither disorder, pullage, nor murder was committed. The 
cizens par! homage. ‘Three battalions contunued in garrison, + 


\N hho did 


and the remainder joined! the army. Marshal Neupere 
net suspect he wes discovered, had marched toward branken- 


ste in the hepe 2! 
Neisse, and that he miyght then execute Ins design on breslau; 


vat the King would inmediately fall upon 
but, perceiving that his project had tailed, he wished to gone 
sole himself by carrying the magazine which the Prussians had 
at Schwewinity, In this, hkewise, he was disappointed by hemg 
prevented. The vanguard of the Ning arrived at the time that 
his wan was at Ketchenbach. The Austrians beat their way 
back, and retired toward krankensteim, 


The King was joined at Keimhenbach by new levies, con- 
sisting of ten squadrons of 


dragoons and thirteen of lussars. 
‘Tie raarshal had chosen tus position gudictoush: he main- 
tained a comunimneation with the fortress ot Neisse by Vatsch- 
kat, drew substince Out of Bohemia by Glaty, amd toraged a 
connity which he could not preserve. His right was stperted 
at Prankenstem, tis lett on the hills not far from: Silberberg, 
and two mviuiets covered lis front and seeured sal appreaeltes, 
Litteniies did but animate the King: he wished to have the 
homer ot making the Austrians decamp and of driving them 


» oper Silesia. Gut hetore we come to this operat, 2 nal 


not be arise tirst to cast a glance on what was passing wm wither 
porte of | { 

The Queen of Huougary then began to see the perils by which 
ee Vorms Hones Toe Premch paseded the Ehiat get sere 
tie amube, making long marches. Pear cansed hernia 
sabvcate Cesmiceed Mir. Kobmeon, the maensh salen 
at ler court, to make some proposals of accommmnlatinin, Riabe 


msn, assuming a haughty tome, miormned the Kaw tet the 
(Mer: eae! to Kegwet the past: that ake offered hing fim 
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bourg, Spamsh Guelderland, and two mulhons of crowns to 
liquidate his pretensions on Silesia, on condition that he would 
make peace and his troops should imostantly evacuate that 
duchy. 

This ambassador was a kind of enthusiast with respect to 


the Queen of Hungary, and negotiated with all the emphasis 


with which he would have harangued the [louse of Commons. 
The King, who was sufficiently apt at perceiving ridicule, as- 
sumed a similar tone, and replied that, “It was for princes 
who had no sense of honor bascly to sell their rights ; that such 


propositions were more injurious than the contemptuous 


hanghtiness of the Court of Vienna had been,” and, with a 
louder voice, added: 

“My army would hold me unworthy of the command, were 
I to sign a disgraceful treaty and lose the advantages it has 
given me by acts which valor has rendered immortal. Know, 
further, that it would be the blackest ingratitude to abandon 
my new subjects—those numerous Protestants whose wishes 
have called me hither. Would you have me vield them victims 
to the tyranny of their persecutors, by whom they would be 
sacrificed for vengeance? Tlow shall I, in one single day, 
belie all the sentiments of honor and probity with which T was 
born? Were I capable of so cowardly, so infamous an act, I 
should imagine I beheld my ancestors rise from their graves 
and tell me, * Thou art no descendant of ours. It is thy duty 
to combat for the rights which we have transmitted to thee, 
and these thou hast bartered: the honor which we gave thee 
as the most precious part of thy inheritance hast thou also 
bartered. Unworthy to be a prince; a sovereign prince, thou 
art a vile trader who has preferred gain to glory.” But no; I 
shall never merit such reproaches:; I will bury myself and my 
army under the ruins of Silesia sooner than permit the honor 
and renown of the Prussian name to suffer the smallest taint. 
This, sir, is the answer T have to return.” 

Robinson stood amazed at this reply, which he little ex- 
pected, and with which he returned to Vienna. But though the 
King sent back the fanatic, he continued to flatter Lord Hvnd- 
ford, and to lull him into perfect security. The time for dis- 
covery was not yet come. To keep well with the maritime 
powers, the propositions of Robinson were communicated to 
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them. The King’s refusal was palhated by alleging that, know- 
ing that the barrier treaty tied the hands of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the cessions she had made of Limbourg and Guelder- 
land could not be accepted. In Holland, particularly, great 
laut on the deterence in which the King held the 
interests of that republic, a deference which he would carry 


stfess Was 


even so far as to refuse Drabant itself were it offered. 

It was about this permed that the King sipned the treaty 
with Bavaria, and promised his vote at the Diet. These two 
princes mutually guaranteed to cach other Silesia, on the one 
part, and on the other upper Austria, Tyrol, Brifyan, and Do- 
hema. The King purchased of this [lector the principality 
Of talaty por 400,000 crowns, Which the bavarian sold, though 
he never acd it in his possession, 

ut one of the most advantageous and decisive events which 
then happened broke forth in the North. Sweden declared 
war on Russia, and by this diversion destroved the plans of 
the kings of england and Poland, and of Prinee Anthony UI- 
nc, agaist Prussia. 

Augustus, fillen between his high hopes of dividing between 
hunzelf and the King of England the States of Prussia, sw 
with the stream, and unable to do better, leagued with the 
elector oat Pavarta tor the annihilation of the house of Austria. 
Marshal de Dbelleisle, who had not known what to do with 
ravia and Ciherkhartmannsbere, ereeted them mto a kingdom 
and bestowed them on the Saxons; who, in consequence of 
these alms, signed the treaty on the thirty-first of \ugust. 

fhe Court et Vienna, unable any longer to depend on the 
miended diversion of the Russians, and pressed on every side, 
sent hack, her english negotiator, to the Prussian camp, whither 
he brought a map of Silesia, on which, with a stroke of a pen, 


the cessran of tour priecrpalities was indicated. Elis reception 
wis cold, anc he was given to understand that what wae he 
foe! a one oomuncture might at another be the reverse. The 
Courts of loon and Vienna bad placed too mich tepeawiniies: 
ninety £! Ono f Musi Loaorling to thes calewianian 
te Khang mast minlkbiy be humbled, sunken, amd reigeul 
on lis knees to request peace, and litthe, mdeed, did this fal of 
lappemng. Such are the eports of fortune, so connie an 
ear, and winch eo often put the compectural art of Ge sacs 
1 nr 5 
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The French and Bavarians were already openly in action. 
Austria was entered; the troops approached Lintz. By one 
common and unanimous effort only could they hope to subdue 
the Queen of Hungary. This was not a time to remain with 
folded arms. The Ning, who burned with impatience to act, 
endeavored to cut off Marshal Neuperg from the fortress of 
Neisse, and to give him battle on the march. The project was 
not ill imagined, but it failed in execution. Nalkstein was 
commanded to march hastily wath 10,000 men and pon- 
toons to the village of Woitz, there to throw a bridge over in 
order that the army, which soon would follow, might find a 
passage on its arrival. He departed at sunset, marched all 
night, and on the morrow found himself within cannon-shot of 
the camp. Whether it was slowness, want of proper dis- 
position, or that the roads were bad and so spoilt by the rains 
as to stop him, the army outmarched its vanguard and arrived 
even before Kalkstein at the camp of TPoupadel and Siegroth. 

This lost day could not be recovered; the King himself 
marched to Woitz,* and threw his bridges over the Neisse, but 
the Austrian army appeared drawn up in order of battle at 
about eight hundred paces from the river. Irom some prison- 
ers it was learned that Marshal Neuperg had only been there 
a few hours before the King. The army could not march to 
this bridge in less than two hours. It might have been passed 
if the enemy had not prevented the King, but to have crossed 
the bridge in presence of an army, which certainly must have 
beaten the troops in detail, and as they took ground to form, 
would of all imprudent acts have been the most imprudent. 
This was the cause that it was determined to take post for the 
day on the heights of Woitz. Soon after the Prussians took 
the camp of Neudorff, and that they might derive their sub- 
sistence from Lrieg, they ascertained a communication by 
occupying the posts of Loewen and Michelau. 

The storms which threatened the house of Austria and the 
dangers which daily became more evident at length made the 
Queen of Hungary seriously determined to disencumber her- 
self of one of her enemies and break the formidable league 
by which she must have been overwhelmed. She was sincere 
in her requisitions for peace. She no longer cavilled for the 


* September qth. 
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citv of Breslan: she only insisted upon preserving Netsse. 
lord Hyndford, who then negouated in her name, pretended 
that the Kang in favor of cessroms so great must assist the 
Queen of Hungary with his whole foree. ‘To this the hing 
replied! that le was sorry he was under the necessity of neglect- 
inv his cdiers, but he conld mot vinlate the faith of treaties 
Which he so lately signed with France and Bavaria. So great 
was the distress at Vienna that the Gavarians were cm 
noment expected there. The roads swarmed with none but 
ugitive travellers; the court was about to depart. During this 
wenery) oansternation, the Tampress-dowager wrote to Lrince 
Ferdinand of Brauswick, who then served in the army, the 


’ 


following letter, which ts too singular to pass unnoticed: 


VIEana, September Igy ieee 





fing the King of Prossia to restore mem fhumectl, a pepien anon 


ten You have 


, 
} 


ie lomees nm call dear and worthy of estecnt, after the ath 


Consolation ts in the prwer ot the King, “The (een, ay cemaoion 


Puls. core ‘ \ i no other Person Wie OTA if dive wail 
i +s { "y i we a i ERAS hice tees 
\ ) w Oot BeSist tO betes Tet Gag 
(Are ‘ , Aa il Ot i } hee PY Fea Wed : Dd Yes 
im eonire hint fnew foes, siece the aerrantinnemeis al Pee sim! 
Sean ycet sow het be ehawld reasain in peamsakele pees ant 
what thes Oneos has. relngemtied to him m Sileska, Papeete 
' ; ee Our pom avy, f assist the Limeewt Wil wie to 
rreserv: th tkies the pomeissien of whieh efe is erpyiedl fy apie 
, \ 4 ti t vie 4 t NEA SENGN A WY am their 
Le fantom of thes Soap b RE SHA GS RR I eit 

I I whaity ri t Pawan 

soul \ t i Ba whic, Tey ya ah y 
‘ ! ‘ \ ae nimasel? 2) i Gl Senate 
t,t friar { ! Scie athenion te Mee sxe eat 
' io yl Lier ~ Ve APR 

EG eee rit 
Yo et cae rho: 


The sibstance of Proce berdinand’s reply ta the Pinpiress- 


er was that % hing could mot wil 
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the engagements he had entered into with France and Vavaria; 
that he sincerely pitied the empress; that he wished he was 
able to change her situation, on which he had compassion; 
ee state the tine as accommodation and of freely acting with 
Wits inyie hoe few ways ae r enter. bets r 








: in iis was Serta, In this, 
| an the style was not better, there was more sincerity. 
~The following is a copy of this letter: 
; e. 
ies DERPTEMUER: 21, E70. 
My DEAR NEPHEW 
Our affairs have téleee so oe a a turn that our case may be 
called that of generally abandoned. We have no longer any one for us. 
at may console us in our eames is that God may cast more than 
one Pharaoh into the Red Sea and confound our false sceming friends, the 
most of whom cannot any longer believe ina God. ‘True it is | have not 
been lulled by such false appearances, and though the Elector of Bavaria 
~has drawn the French upon us and drives me hence, | esteem him to be 
a worthy Prince ; be has not acted with dissimulation and falschood, but 
honestly, and shown himself immediately. I doubt whether I shall any 
more date from this place. This is a mournful year. Preserve our al- 
liance, and beware of false and apparent friends. 
I am your affectionate aunt, 
ELIZABETH. 





The stvle of these letters discovers the anger of the Court 
of Vienna at the progress of the Prussians in Silesia, and that 
this court breathed only vengeance. But what language is 
here? Whoever attacks the house of Austria does not be- 
lieve in God! To offer peace at a time when there is liberty 
to make peace and to refuse proposed conditions after other 
treaties have been signed is falsehood and perjury? This ts 
the language of self-love and pride suppressing truth and 
reason. Thus the alliance formed against the Pragmatic 
sanction was considered at Vienna as the war of the Titans, 
who would have scaled the heavens to dethrone Jupiter. 

The Swedes were not for their part so successful as their 
allies. A detachment of 12,000 men had been cut in pieces by 
the Russians, near Willmanstrand. This was a considerable 
check to a kingdom enfeebled and ruined as it had been ever 
since the time of Charles NIT. France was mortified and 


a a ee 


ee 
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proposed in other parts to repair that reverse of fortune which 
her allies had sustained. she intended that Marshal Manlle- 
bois with the army that he commanded should penetrate into 
Hanover and make himself master of that clectorate. 

The King at this time committed a great error by employ- 
ing his whole credit to dissuade the French people from this 
purpose, alleging that such an enterprise would render them 
odious to all Europe; would make every prince of Germany 
revout espe them: and that by employing themselves on a 
thing of little importance, they would negleet the principal 
object, ‘which was to crush the Queen of Tlungary with their 
whole forces. The French might easily have refuted such 
feeble reasoning. Had they at that ume taken Hanover, the 
King of k:ngland never could have made diversions on the 
Khine as he did in landers. 

Nothing Was Wanting to render the treaty pertect which the 
King had entered into with the Flector of Davari but the 
guarantee of the French. This M. de Valort was pressed tu 
procure. His court continued to start dimeulties relative to 
the cession of the principality ot Glatz and other portions of 
Upper Silesia. Tt happened as he was speaking to the King, 
that he by chance let tail a letter trom his pocket. The King, 
Without taking any note, prt ‘his foot upom at, and casmissed 
the ambassador with all possible expeditron, “Tins lett 
from M. Amelot, the Secretary for Foreign Aifars, 1 ee 
cated that Glatz and Upper Silesia should not be @uarantecd 
te Prussia wnless some other greater inconverence <Tyould 
result fromm refusal. ‘This discovery being made, M. de Vahin 
was obiged to accede to whatever was proposed 

The designs of the French on Hanover took vent ai 


presenmiiy came to the ear of the King of Ieneland, who he- 


oy; 
heved his electorate lost. He wanted time to parry tits Ilan 
which menaced nim eo immediately, The micasiires be Jinul 
taken with has Tee atid oe eT ES : Secetee equal! age ee i. he he 
Gime semous in endeavoring to establish peace hetiwegm the 
Kine ot Praesia and the Queen of Hungary In ccrsegnertns 
ot thts Lord Iyndiord repaired to the Austrian cue, wire 
he nude such stroue remoonstrances to the onrt ot Wines, 


“nd presser! tins cotrt with so much encrey by siewoip UWiat 
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was seasonably to lose a part, that this court consented to the 
cession of Silesia as well as the town of Neisse and a slip of 
Upper Silesia, renouncing: at the same time all assistance 
ayainst its enenues. 

The King, who knew the duplicity of the Tenglish) and 
Austrians, understood these offers to be snares, and that he 
might not be amused by fine words which would have kept 
him idle in his camp, he stole a march on the enemy, passed 
the Neisse at Michclau, and encamped the next day at Kat- 
scher, while a detachment seized on Oppeln, which was made a 
deposit for provisions. Marshal Neuperg on these motions 
quitted Neisse and inclined toward Oppersdortf. The King 
turned by Trriedland and eneamped at Steimau. 

Perhaps these different manceuvres accelerated the negotia- 
tion of Lord Tf[yndford. Tle came to inform the Ning that 
his negotiation had been so successful that Marshal Neuperg 
was ready to abandon Silesia, provided the King would verb- 
ally declare he would undertake nothing against the Queen. 
The enemy would rest satisfied by a word, by which Prussia 
would acquire provinces, and the troops winter quarters after 
having been fatigued by eleven months’ operations. The 
temptation was strong. The Ning wished to try what would 
be the result of this conference. Accompanied only by Colonel 
Glatz, he seeretly repaired to Oberschnellendorff, where he 
found Marshal Neuperg, General Lentulus, and Lord Hynd- 
ford. 

It was not without reflection that the monarch took this 
step. Though he had some cause of complaint against 
France, this was not sufficient to break with her. He knew 
from experience the propensities of the Court of Vienna; 
nothing friendly was there to be expected. It was evident 
that the Queen of Hungary acceded to this convention only 
to sow distrust among the allies by making it public. It 
therefore was necessary to exact from the Austrians, as a con- 
dition sine gua non, that if they divulged the least part of the 
stipulations agreed upon, the King should be authorized to 
break off all further treaty. 

The King was certain this could not fail to happen. The 
draught of the stipulations was in the hands of Lord Hyndtord, 
as ambassador from England. It was agreed that Neisse 
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should for form's sake be besieged, but that Prussian troops 
should not be disturbed in their quarters, which they should 
take as well in Silesia as in Bohemia, and particularly that 
unless rigid secreey Was observed everything that had been 
agreed upon should be to all intents and purposes null. 

It must be acknowledged that i there be such a thing as 
fatality, it was especially manifest in Marshal Neuperg, who 
seemed destined te conclude the most humiliating treaties for 
his sovereigus. The marshal soon atter led his army toward 
Moravia. The siege of Netsse was immediately begun. The 


town held out only twelwe days, nor was tt entirely evacuated 
by the Austrian garrison before the Prussian engineers had 
traced new works which afterward classed it among the strong 
towns of Europe. The place being taken, the army was di 
vided: one part marched inte: Pohemua wnder the command of 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt: some regiments were emploved 
in the blockade of Glatz and the remainder of the troops of 
Schwerin took up their quarters in Upper Silesia. 

Francis, Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was at Prestbury, 
Hattered himself that the Ning would regard these parlovs as 
treaties of peace, wrote to demand his vote at the imperil 
eection. The answer returned was civil, but conceived in a 
stvle so ohseure and perplexed that the author litiselt under- 
stom! nothing of what he had written. The carmpargu termi 
nated eleven months after the entrance into Silesia, and the 
King atter receiving the homage of his new subjperts at lres- 
lan, returned thence to Berlin. He beean to understand) thee 
trade of war lw the faults he had committed, bur the ditheulties 
he had surmonvnted formed but a part of those which stil re- 
mained ta be overcome before the finishing hand could be put 


to the erand work witch he had undertaken. 


itherine II, €mpress 








DUCHESS 


of fiussia 









CATHERINE IL, EMPRESS ‘OF RUSSIA 
172917 


Catherine I, Empress of Kussia, was born at Stettin in rtq) and 
mel ac St Petersbare’ in 1700. Her father, the Prince of Anhalt 


Zerbst, was a Prasstan ticid-tmarshal, and governor of Srettin, She Fe- 


ceived the name of Sopina Aigusta, but the Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
having selected her for the wife of her nephew and intended sucecksar, 


Meter, she passed from the Latheran to the Greek Church, ami took the 
name of Catharina Alexiewna. In 1745. her marrawe took ple “sue 






soon @ } ayitis Ther’ i, and each of them lived a separate life, 
After tne dea f the aberh. in 761, Peter IL ascended the 
Riteneina) tier Lidit wal cditference became continually wider 
Coneriye Wes. f Steet, TAS Ge Separate abode, and the Emperor scemed to 
entertain the desien of drvorcing her, decaring her only sun, Tank Weeine 
Hat peel Hi aa s inetress, Rivrabeth Woronzew. “The populier elise 
lize to Peter, however, rapaliy inereased, and ar length, he bene dentineinied 


by a conspiracy, Catherine was made Empress, A few days afterwiurd 
Peter was mordered. What participation his wife had in his murder has 
never been well ascertained, 


Catherme now exerted herself to please the people, und among other 





things mad¢é a great show of regard for the outward forms wf the Greek 
Church, although ber principles were, in reality, those of the iidenty then 
prevalent among the French philosopners, he Sovermnene if * th 
‘ ¥ was carried of with great energy, and her rede wus Geer 
fort 
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LIFE AS A GRAND DUCHESS 


HIE grand duke, at the time I arrived in Moscow, had in 

his service three domestics named Czernicheff, all 
three sons of grenadiers in the bodyguard of the [em- 
press. Their fathers held the rank of Heutenant, which they 
received as a recompense for having aided in placing the 
Empress on the throne. The oldest of the Czernichetts was 
cousin to the two others, who were brothers. The grand duke 
~ was very fond of all three. They were the persons most in 
his confidence, and were really very useful. All three were 
tall and well made, especially the oldest. The duke made use 
of him in all his commissions, and several times in the day he 
sent him to me. He it was, too, whom the duke made his 
confidant when he did not care to come to me. 

This man was on very intimate and friendly terms with my 
valet Yevreinoff, and through this channel I often knew 
things which I should otherwise have been ignorant of. Be- 
sides, both of them were attached to me heart and soul, and 
I often obtained information from them, on a variety of mat- 
ters, which it would have been difficult to procure otherwise. 
I do not know in reference to what it was that the oldest of 
the Czernicheffs said one day to the grand duke, “she is not 
my intended, but yours.” This expression made the grand 
duke laugh. He related it to me, and from that time it pleased 
his imperial Highness, when speaking to me, to call me his 
intended, and Andrew Czernicheff my intended. After our 
marriage Andrew Czernicheff, to put a stop to this badinage, 
proposed to his imperial Highness to call me his mother, and 
I, on my part, called him my son. Now, between the grand 
duke and myself there was always some reference to this son, 
for he was excessively attached to the man: and I liked him 
very much. 

My servants were greatly disturbed on this account; some 
6 8I 
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through jealousy, others from apprehension of the conse- 
quences which might result both for them and for us. One 
day, when there was a masked ball at court, and T had gone 
to my room to change my dress, my valet Timothy Yevreimott 
took me aside, and told me that he and all my servants were 
terrified? at the danger into which he saw me plunging. I 
asked what he meant. He said, ° You speak of nothing and 
think of nothing but Andrew Czernichett.”  * Well,” 1 sard, 
in the innocence of my heart, “ what harm is there in that? 
Heiss my son. The grand duke hikes him as much and more 
than I do: and he is devoted and faithful to us.” “ Yes,” he 
replied, “that is all very true: the grand duke can do as he 
pleases: but vou have not the same right. What vou call 
kindness and attachment, because this man is faithtul and 
serves vou, your people eall love.” 

The utterance of this word, which had never once occurred 
to me. was a thunderbolt; first om account of the opin «aft 
my servants, Which [ called rash: secondly, on account of the 
condition in which Thad placed myself without being aware 
ott. He prold me that he had advised his trend ( vernichelt to 
pretend illness in erder to put an end to these remarks This 
advice Czermchetf followed, and Ins feigned Winess lasted 
pretty nearly to the month of April. The grand duke was 
much cencerned about him, and spoke of hin continually to 
me, He had not the shghtest suspicion of the real ciream- 
stances. At the summer palace Andrew Czernichett avarn 
made his appearance. Lo could no longer meet him: witheut 
embarrassment, Meanwhile the linpress had thoneht proper 
toomake a new arrangement with the servants of the court, 
They were to serve in turn in all the rooms, aml Andrew 
(vermohett ke the rest. The grand duke often had coneerts 
In the atternoon, and he himself plaved the vielin at them 

During one of these concerts, which wsually weaned me, I 
wint fo my own room. This opened inte the wii a 
the swomer palace, which was them fille with seattle 
a8 they were panting the coling, The Minnress wis asia 
Micarne Keranse liad wone to her datwelster’s, Macanwe Sievers: 
and | dt! not find a soul in nyy room, From ere, T ape 
the doce of the hall, and saw at the other end Agee 
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the door, though with much apprehension. I asked him if 
the Iempress would return soon. Ele said, “ 1 cannot speak 
to you; they make too much noise in the hall; let me come 
into your room.” | rephed, * Phat 1 will not do.” He was 
outside the door and | within, holding the door half open as | 
spoke to him. An involuntary impulse made me turn my head 
ain the direction opposite to the door at which J stood, and I 
saw behind me at the other door of my dressing-room the 
chamberlain, Count Divier, who said to me, “ The grand duke 
wishes to see you, madam.” 

~ [closed the door of the hall, and returned with Count Divier 
to the apartment where the grand duke was giving his con- 
cert. I have since learned that Count Divier was a kind of 
sporter employed as such, like many others about me. The 
lowing day, which was Sunday, after mass we learned—that 
: is, the grand duke and [—that the three Czernicheffs had been 
placed as heutenants in the regiments stationed near Oren- 
: 
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burg: and in the afternoon of this dav Madame Tchoglokoff 
was placed with me. , 

s A few days afterward we received orders to prepare to ac- 
company the Empress to Reval. At the same time, Madame 
— Tchoglokoff told me from her Majesty that, for the future, 
her imperial Majesty would dispense with my coming to her 
dressing-room, and that it T had any communication to make 
| to her it must not be made through anyone but Madame 
— Tehogtokoff. In my own mind, T was delighted with this or- 
der, which relieved me from the necessity of being kept stand- 
ing among the Empress’ women: besides. T seldom went to 
her dressing-room, and then but rarely saw her. During the 
whole time that T had been going there TI had not scen her 
more than three or four times, and, generally speaking, when- 
ever T went, her women quitted the room one after the other. 
Not to be left there alone, T seldom staved long either, 

In the month of June the Empress set out for Reval, and 
we accompanied her. The grand duke and T travelled in a 
carriage for four persons; Prince Augustus and Madame 
Tchoglokoff made up its complement. Our plan of travelling 
was neither agreeable nor convenient. The post-houses or 
stations were occupied by the Empress: we were accommo- 
dated in tents or in outhouses. I remember that on one oc- 
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casion during this journey [T dressed near the oven where the 
bread had just been baked: and that another time, when T en- 
tered the tent where my bed was placed, there was water m7 it 
up te the ankle. Besides all this, the Empress bad no tixed 
hour cather for setting out or stopping, for meals or repose. 
We were all, masters and servants, strangely harassed, 

Liter ten or twelve davs’ march we reached an Gstate hee 


longing to Cownt Stembeck, forty versts from Reval Pie 
this place the Mmpress departed in great state, wishing ta 
reach Catherinthal in the evening; but somehow it happened 
that the pourney was prolenged till hali-past one in the meorn- 
Ine 

During the entire journey from St. Petershure ta Weval 
Madame Tchogloketl was the torment of our carrmaue, To 
the simplest thing that was said she would reply, “ Sueh a re- 
mark would displease her Majesty;” of, “Sich a ies 
world mot be approved of by her Majesty.” [Tt was sometimes 
te the poost immocent and inditferent matters that she attached 
these etrouettes. As for me, T made up my mind, and during 
the whole journey slept continually while in the carriage. 

From the dav after our arrival at Catherinthal, the court re- 
commenced its ordinary round ot occupations ; that is ta sas, 
from morning till meht, and far into the night, wambling, anv 
for rather hich stakes, was carried on in the ante-chamber ot 
the hanpress, a hall which divided the house and its two stories 
Inte two sections, 

Madame Telhoclokoff was a gambler: she induced me to 
play at Taro like the rest. All the favorites of the Para 
were ordinarily fixed here when they did not happen to he im 
her Matesty’s room, or rather tent, jor she had erechal a wae 


large and magnificent tent at the side of her apartments, which 


were on the eround floor, and verv small, as was tena ine 
case with the structures of Peter |. He had baile this eons 
FES ane planted the garden 

dhe Prince and Princess Repaine; who were GY ie pirie, 
ni) were aware of the arrorant and scnseltes Gots on 
Madame Trhagliokoff during the journey, poereivelod ie 
Sfur of OF if to the | zhi Schowvacon and Macca los acnlnnt:, 
the ladies mcet iy her Maiesty’s fivor. These tadpes Had aia 
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what had happened. The little Countess Schouvaloff, who 
was indiscretion itself, did not wait for me to speak to her, 
— but happening to be seated by my side at play, she introduced 
the whole conduct of Madame Tchoglokotf in such a ridicu- 
lous light that she soon made her the laughing-stock of every- 
one. She did more; she related to the Empress all that had 
passed. It would seem as if Madame Techoglokoff had re- 
ceived a reproof, for she lowered her tone very considerably 
vith me. Indeed, there was much need of this being done, for 
IT began to feel a great tendency to melancholy. felt totally 
isolated. The grand duke, at Reval, took a passing fancy for 













a Madame Ceédéraparre. As usual, he did not fail to confide 
‘the matter to me immediately. [ had frequent pains in the 
chest, and at Catherinthal a spitting of blood, for which I was 





- bled. 

On the afternoon of that day Madame Tehoglokotf came 
a to my room and found me in tears. With a countenance 
greatly softened, she asked me what was the matter, and pro- 
7 posed to me, on the part of the Empress, to take a walk in the 
F garden, to dissipate my liypochondria, as she said. That day 
the grand duke had gone to hunt with the master of the 
hounds, Count Razoumowsky. She also placed in my hands, 


as a present from her imperial Majesty, 3,000 roubles, for play- 
ing at faro. The ladies had noticed that I was without money, 
and told the Empress. I begged Madame Tchoglokoff to 
thank her Majesty for her goodness, and then went with her 
for a walk in the garden. 

Some days after our arrival at Catherinthal, the high chan- 
cellor, Count Bestoujeff, arrived, accompanied by the im- 
perial ambassador, the Baron Prevslam, and we learned, by 
the tenor of his congratulations, that the two imperial courts 
had just become united by a treaty of alliance. In conse- 
quence of this, the Empress went to see her fleet manceuyre; 
but, except the smoke of the cannons, we saw nothing. The 
day was excessively hot, and the sea perfectly calm. On re- 
turning from this mancuvre, there was a ba!l in the Empress’ 
tents, which were erected on the terrace. The supper was 
spread in the open air, around a basin intended for a fountain; 
but scarcely had her Majesty taken her seat, when there came 
on a shower which wet the entire company, forcing it tu dis- 
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perse and seek shelter as best it could, in the houses and in 
the tents. Thus ended this fete. 

Some days afterward the l:mpress departed for Roguervick. 
The fleet manmewuvred there also, and again we saw nothing 
but smoke. In this journey we all suttered very much in our 
fect. The soil ot the place is rocky, covered with a thick bed 
of pebbles, of such @ nature that if one stood for a short time 
in the same spot the feet would sink in and the pebbles cover 
therm. We encanmped here tor several days, amd Were tomer 
to walk, im passing trom tent to tent, and im our tents, upon 
this ground. bor more than four months afterward my feet 
were sore in consequence. Lhe convicts who worked at the 
pier Were sabots, and even these seldom lasted bevond encht 
or ten days. 

The ungpertal ambassador had followed her Majesty to this 
port. die dined there and supped with her halt way between 
Roguervick and Keval. During this supper an old woman, 
who had reached the age of 130 vears, was led before the 
Eripress, She looked hke a walking skeleton. The mipress 
sent ber meat trom her own table, as well as money, and we 
continued our journey, 

Qn our return to Catherinthal, Madame Tehovlokoff had 
the satisfaction of finding there her husband, who had re 


turned ime tis pussion to Vierna. Mane at the Gate 
equipazes had already taken the rowd for Biga, whither whe 


empress intended to oo. Put on her return from Kowaervick 
the enddenly changed her mund. Many people pornrented 
ther brains, in vain, ta discover the canse of this chanee, Seve 
eral years afterward it came te light. When ML. Velwienahogt 
was passing through Riga, a Lutheran priest, a miami iy a 


fanatic, placed mm tie hands a letter and a memoral addressed 
te the Kimpress. in whieh he exhorted her wot bea Wiehe 
this jourtiey, as tf she cid she would inevr the most imam 
risk: that there were people posted in ambush by tine aoe 
ét the emmre tor the purpose of kalhne her, ancl Site ie 
absurdity These writtues bemge deliwered ta the Panjos. 
leit ber ine humor for travelling farther. As for ie pe 


he was form! tea bes neactd: bert the pourney cid 


We returned by short stawes from Keval to St. Pepersinice: 


Toeurht on this journey a severe sore throat, which compelled 


Tt tals piece, 
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~ me to keep my bed for several days; after which we went to 
~ Peterhotf, and thence made weekly excursions to Oramien- 


At the beginning of August the Empress sent word to the 
grand duke and myself that we ought to go to our duty. We 
















ste *. 


. every slay On the Friday, when we were to go tu contes- 
ion, the cause of this order became apparent. Simon Theo- 
i: dlorsky, Bishop of Pleskov, questioned us both a great deal, 
nd each separately, respecting what had pas-ed between the 
! ee neaite ani us. But as nothing whatever had passed, 
at foolish when he heard it asserted, with the 
ca she SE § Innocence, that there was not even the shadow of 
_ what people had dared to suppose. Tle was so far thrown off 
his guard as to say to me, * But how is it that the Empress 
has been impressed to the contrary?” To which | replied 
that Treally did not know. 1 suppose our confessor communi- 
cated our confession to the empress’ confessor, and that the 
 datter retailed it to her Majestv—a thing which certainly could 
~~ dous no harm. We communicated on the Saturday, and on 
the Monday went for a week to Oranicnbaum, while the 
Empress made an excursion to Zarskoe-Selo. 

; On arriving at Oranienbaum, the grand duke enlisted all 
‘ 

7 





his suite. The chamberlains, the gentlemen of the bedcham- 
ber, the officers of the court, the adjutants of Prince Repnine, 
-and even his son, the servants, the huntsmen, the gardeners, 
everyone, in fact, had to shoulder his musket. His imperial 


—— - Highness exercised them every day, and made them mount 
: cuard, the corridor of the house serving as a guard-room, and 
here they passed the day. For their meals the gentlemen went 
3 upstairs, and in the evening they came into the hall to dance 


in gaiters. As for ladies there were only myself. Madame 
— - Tehoglokoff, the Princess Repnine, my three maids of honor, 
and my ladv’s-maids; consequently the bail was very meagre 
. and badly managed, the men harassed and in bad humor with 


these continual military excreises, which did not suit the taste 
of courtiers. After the ball they were allowed to go home to 
.. Slee, 

\ Generally speaking, we were all dreadfully tired of the dull 
ji 
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life we led at Oranienbaum, where we were, five or six women, 
all to ourselves; while the men, on their side, were engaged 
in unwilling exercises. | had recourse to the books I had 
brought with me. Since my marriage I read a great deal. The 
first book I read after my marriage was a novel called ~ Tiran 
the Fair’ (Tiran le blane), and for a whole year | read noth- 
ing but novels. But TP began to tire of these. I stumbled by 
accident upon the letters of Madame de Sévigne, and was much 
interested by them. When [ had devoured these, the works 
of Voltaire fell into my hands. After reading them, [ selected 
mv books with more care, 

We returned to Peterhoff, and after two or three journeys 
backward and forward between that place and Oramenbaum, 
with the same amusements, we finally got back to St. Peters- 
burg, and took up our residence in the summer palace. At 
the close af autumn the Impress passed to the winter palace, 
where she occupied our apartments of the previous vear; 
while we moved into those occupied by the grand duke be- 
fore his marriage. These we hked very much, and, indeed, 
they were very convenient. They were those used by the 
empress Anne. every evening the members of our court 
assembled in our apartments, and we amused ourselves with 
all kinds of small pames, or we had a concert. Twice a weck 
there was a performance at the great theatre, whieli av that 
tirne was opposite the church of Wasan. Ina word, this winter 
was one of the gavest and best managed T have ever spent. We 
literally did nothing but langh and romp the whole day. 

About the middie of the winter, the Empress sent us word 
to fallow her to ‘Tichwine, where she was going. It was a 
journey of devetion; but just as we were about to enter our 
Gedeos, we learned that the journey was put off. It was whis- 
pered to we that the master of the hounds, Cont Kaze 
moweky, had gota fit of the gout, and that ler Mijese il 
not wieh to go without him. About two or three weeles atter- 
wird we did start. The journey lasted only five Gays, when 
we returned. In pasemng through Rihatchia Slohodk, and ta 
the house where | knew the Crernichetfs were, IT trie! to ste 
them through the windows, but [ cetdd see nothing  Pronce 
Repnine was not in the party during this journey: we were 


tied that We beac the rave The husband ot Madame I cho- 


+ 
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glokoff took his place on the occasion, and this was not the 
most agreeable arrangement in the world for most of us. He 
was an arrogant and brutal fool; everybody feared him, and 
his wife as well; and indeed they were both mischievous and 
dangerous characters. Tlowever, there were means, as will 


be seen in the sequel, not only of lulling these Arguses to 


sleep, but even of gaining them over. At that time these 


~ means had not been discovered. One of the surest was to play 


at faro with them; they were both eager players, and very 
selfish ones. This weak point was the one first perceived ; the 


others came afterward. 


During this winter, the Princess Gagarine, maid of honor, 


died of a burning fever, just as she was to be married to the 


chamberlain, Prince Galitszine, who subsequently married her 
younger sister. I regretted her very much, and during her 
ilIncss 1 went several times to see her, notwithstanding the 
representations of Madame Tchoglokoff. The [:mpress_ re- 
placed her by her elder sister, since married to Count Ma- 
tuschkine. She was then at Moscow, and was sent for ac- 
cordingly. 

In the spring, we went to the summer palace, and thence 
to the country. Prince Repnine, under the pretext of bad 
health, received permission to retire to his own house, and M. 
Tchoglokoff continued to discharge his functions in the 
interim. He first signalized himself by the dismissal from 
the court of Count Divier, who was placed as brigadier in the 
army, and gentleman of the bedchamber Villebois, who was 
sent there as colonel. These changes were made at the insti- 
gation of Tchoglokoff, who looked on both with an evil eve, 
because he saw that we thought well of them. A similar dis- 
missal had taken place in 1745, in the case of Count Zachar 
Czernicheff, sent away at the request of my mother. Still 
these removals were always considered at court as disgraces, 
and they were therefore sensibly felt by the individuals. The 
grand duke and myself were much annoyed with this latter 
one. Prince Augustus, too, having obtained all that he had 
asked for, was told from the Empress that he must now leave. 
This also was a manceuvre of the Tchoglokoffs, who were bent 
upon completely isolating us. In this they followed the in- 
structions of Count LBestoujeff, who was suspicious of every- 
body. 
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During this summer, having nothing better to do, and 
everything being very dullat home, | took a passion for nding; 
the rest of my time I spent in my room, reading evervthing 
that came in my way. As for the grand duke, as they had 
taken from him the people he lrked best, he chose other favor- 
ites among the servants of the court. 

During this interval, my valet Yevreinoff, while dressing my 
hair one dav, told me that by a strange aceident he had dis- 
covered that Andrew Czernichetf and Ins brother were at Rie 
batchia, under arrest, in a pleasure-house, which was the pri- 
vate property of the I:mpress, who had inherited it from her 
mother. It was thus that the discovery was made: [During 
the carnival, Yevreinoff went out for a drive, having his wife 
and sister-in-law with himin the sledge, and the two brothers- 
in-law belund. The sister’s husband was secretary to the 
Magistrate of St. Petersburg, and had a sister married to an 
under-secretary of the secret chancery. They went for a walk 
one day to Kabatehia, and called on the man who had charge 
of this estate of the Empress. 

A dispute rose about the Feast of Faster, as to what day it 
would fallen. The host said that he would soon end the con- 
troversy by asking the prisoners for a book called * Swlatzy,” 


' } ' ’ G ai 
wineh contatied all the feasts, tawet! 


ier with A ahi. heap 
several vears, Ina few nunutes he brought atin. Vhe brother- 
in-law of Yevremotr took the book, and the tirst thine he saw, 
onopening it, was that Andrew Czernichetf dad put his name 
init, with the date of the day he had received tt from the wrand 
lwhe. After this he looked for the Feast of Master The dis 
pute bere ended, the book was sent back, and they returned 
to St. Petersburg, where some days later the brother-in law of 
Yevremedf contided to him the discovery he had made. Yev- 
reimedt entreated me net to mention the matter to the @rand 
(ike, as fis discretion was not at all to be feled ono 
promised him that TP would 

Aboot the middle of Lent, we went with the Frtpress to 


not, and T kept my word 


Gasiftvs, to celebrate the feastelaw of the master of the 
hontieds, (orint Razomrmiowsky. We darused, and were folerablhy 
well anime, tw! then returned te town 

A. few slave afterward, the death of try futher was anmaieimel 
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weep as much as I pleased, but at the end of that time, Madame 
Tchoglokoff came to tell me that I] had wept cnough; that the 
Impress ordered me to leave off; that my father was not a 
king. I told her I knew that he was not a king, and she re- 
plied that it was not suitable for a grand duchess to mourn 
for a longer period a father who had not been a king. In fine, 


— it was arranged that | should go out on the following Sunday, 
and wear mourning for six weeks. 


The first day T left my room, I found Count Santi, grand 


~ master of ceremonies to the Empress, in her Majesty's ante- 
chamber. J addressed a few casual remarks to him, and passed 


on. Some days later, Madame Tchoglokoff came to tell me 


that her Majesty had learned from Count Lestoujeff—to 
whom Santi had given the information in writing—that I had 


told him (Santi) | thought it very strange that the ambassa- 
dors had not offered their condolences to me on the occasion 
of my father’s death; that her Majesty considered my remarks 
to Count Santi very uncalled for; that I was too proud; that 
I ought to remember that my father was not a king, and there- 
fore that I could not and must not expect to receive the con- 
dolences of the foreign ministers. I was astounded at this 
speech. [| told Madame Tchoglokoff that, if Count Santi 
had said or written that I had spoken to him a single word 
having the least allusion to this subject, he was a notorious 
liar; that nothing of the kind had ever entered my mind; and 
therefore that I had not uttered a syllable to him or anyone 
else in reference to it. This was the exact truth, for I had lain 
it down to myself as an invariable rule never, in any case, to 
make any pretensions, but to conform in everything to the 
wishes of the Empress, and fulfil all her commands. It would 
seem that the ingenuousness with which I replied to Madame 
Tchoglokoftf carried conviction to her mind, for she said she 
would not fail to tell the Empress that ] gave the lie te Count 
Santi. In fact, she went to her Majesty, and came back to tell 
me that the Empress was extremely angry with Count Santi 
for having uttered such a falsehood, and that she had ordered 
him to be reprimanded. 

Some davs afterward, the Count sent several persons to 
me, and among them the chamberlain, Count Nikita Panine, 
and the Vice-Chancellor Woronzoff, to tell me that Count 
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Bestoujeff had forced him to tell this falschood, and that he 
Was very sorry to find himself in disgrace with me in conse- 
quence, T told these gentlemen that a liar was a har, what- 
ever might be his reasons for lying: and that, in order that 
Count Santi might not again mux me up with his falsehoods, 
I should never speak to him. Here is what has occurred to 
me itt reference to this matter: Santi was an Trahan. He was 
fond of intermeddhng, and attached much importance to his 
otiee as grand master of ceremomes. [ had always spoken 
to him as T spoke to evervone else. Tle thought, perhaps, that 
compliments of condolence on the part of the diplomatic corps 
might be admissible; and, judging by his own teclings, he 
probably considered that this would be a means of obliving 
me. He went then to Count bestoujett, the High Chancellor, 
and his superior, and told him that 1 had appeared in public 
for the first time, and seemed very much affected : the omission 
of the condolences nught have added to my grief. 

Count Lestoujetf, always carping and dehghted to have an 
opportunity of humbling me, had all that Santi said or in- 
sinuated—and which he had ventured to support: with my 
ame—put mto writing, and made him sien this proteacal, 
Santi, terribly afraid of his supertor, and above all thmies 
dreading to jose his place, did not hesitate to smn a false- 
hood rather than sacrifice his means of existence. The high 
chancellor sent the note to the Impress. She was annoyed 
to see my pretensions, and despatched Madame Tehowlokott 
fo me. as already mentioned. but having heard my reply, 
founded upon the exact truth, the only result was a slap im 
the face for his execellency the grand master of the vere 
ThwwTiies 

In the country, the grand duke formed a pack of hounds, 
and began to tram dogs himselt.) When tured of tormenting 


these, he set to work serapang on the vielin. ble did not kia 


a note, bat he had a wood ear, and made the berute ai sito 
consist in the force and violence with whieh he dir forthe tlhe 
tunes pt his instrumen Virose who Rat to listen ty Tika, 
however, wot often have been @lad ta ston thew ear tal 
they dared. for lus rivste erated on them dreuwtiulh This 
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who had all along been an Argus—moderated so far as often 
even to aid in deceiving the Tchoglokoffs, who were hated 
by everyone. She did more: she procured for the grand 
duke playthings—puppets, and such like childish toys, of 
which he was passionately fond. During the day, they were 
concealed within or under my bed; the grand duke retired 
immediately after supper, and as soon as we were in’ bed 
Madame Krause locked the door, and then the grand duke 
played with Ins puppets till one or two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Willing or unwilling, | was obliged to share in this in- 
teresting amusement; and so was Madame Wrause. | often 
laughed, but more frequently felt annoyed, and even incon- 
ventenced; the whole bed was covered and. filled with play- 
things, some of which were rather heavy. 

ldo not know whether Madame Tchoglokoff came to hear 
of these nocturnal amusements, but one night, about twelve 
o'clock, she knocked at the door of our bedroom. We did not 
open it immediately as the grand duke, myself, and Madame 
Krause were scrambling with all our might to gather up and 
conceal the toys: for this purpose the coverlid of the bed an- 
swered very well, as we crammed them all in under it. This 
done, we opened the door. She complained dreadfully of hav- 
ing been kept waiting, and told us that the Empress would 
be very angry when she learned that we were not asleep at 
that hour. She then sulkily departed, without having made 
any further discovery. As soon as she was gone, the duke re- 
sumed his amusements until he became sleepy. 

At the commencement of autumn we again returned to the 
apartments which we had occupied after our marriage, in the 
winter palace. Here, a very stringent order was issued by 
the Empress through M. Tchoglokoff, forbidding everyone 
from entering either my apartments or those of the grand 
duke, without the express permission of M. and Madame 
Tehoglokoff. The ladies and gentlemen of our court were 
directed, under pain of dismissal, to keep in the ante-chamber, 
and not to pass the threshold, or speak to us—or even to the 
servants—otherwise than aloud. The grand duke and myself, 
thus compelled to sit looking at each other, murmured, and 
secretly interchanged thoughts relative to this species of im- 
prisonment, which neither of us had deserved. To procure 
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for himself more amusement during the winter, the duke had 
tive or six hounds brought trom the country, and placed them 
behind a wooden partition which separated the aleove of my 
bedroom from a large vestibule behind our apartments. As 
the alcove was separated only by boards, the odor of the ken- 
nel penetrated into it; and in the midst of this diswusting: smell 
we both slept. When PE complamed to him of the inconven- 
lence, he told me it was impossible to help it. The kennel 
being a reat secret, TP putup with this nuisance, rather than 
betray his imperial Highness. 

As there was no kind of amusement at court during this 
earnival, the grand duke took it into his head to have miasque- 
rades ino my room. He dressed lis servants, mine, and my 
maids in masks, and made them dance mm my bedroom, THe 
himself plaved the violin, and danced as well. AIL this con- 
tinued far inte the might. As for me, under different pretexts 
of headache or Tassitude, [lay down on a couch, but always 
ina masquerade dress, tired to death of the insipidity of these 
bal-masqueés, which amused him intinitely, When Lent came 
on, four more persons were removed from attendance on him, 
three of them being pages, whom he liked better than the 
others. “These frequent dismissals atfeeted him: still he took 
Ne steps to prevent tiem, or he took them so clumsily that they 
only tended to merease the eval. 

During this winter, we learned that Prince Repnine, il as 
he was, had been appomted to command the troops which 
were te be sent to Bohemia, moat or the Empress Queen 
Maria Theresa, This was a formal disgrace for Prince Ren- 
mine ble went. and never returned, havine died of grict in 
Bohemia. Tt was the Princess Gaearine, my maid of honor. 
Whe gave me the first intimation of this, notwithstanding all 
the profulitions against allowing a word to reach us relative 
to what oeeurred in the city or the eourt. This shows how use- 
jess are all en prohibitions. There are too many persons 
infercste! an infringing them ever fo-allaw of thar heme 
strictly entorced All abent us, even te the mearest relatives af 
the Tehegtlokotf:, interested themselves in dunimeliing the 
rigor of the hand of political imprisanment te whicl awe were 
nhoertendl [here wee no one, not even escepting Madam 
Lehagliket’> own brother, Carnt Hendriked, who did aut 


~Tchoglokoftfs had not yet come 
and then to another, | approached the door near which the 
Chamberlain Outzine was standing. Ina low voice he turned 
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contrive to give us useful intimations ; and niany persons even 
made use of him to convey information to me, which he was 
always ready to do with the frankness of a good and honest 
fellow. Tle ridiculed the stupidities and brutalities of lus sister 
and brother-in-law in such a manner that everyone was at 
ease with him, and no one ever thought of distrusting him, 
for he never compromised anyone, nor had any person ever 


been disappointed in him. He was a man of correct but lim- 
ited judgment, ill-bred, and very ignorant, but firm, and with- 
-out any evil. 


During this same Lent, one day about noon, I went into the 
room where our ladies and gentlemen were assembled—the 
and in speaking first to one 





the conversation to the subject of the dull life we led, and said, 
notwithstanding all this, people contrived to prejudice us in 
the mind of the IE:mpress; that a few days before, her imperial 
Majesty had said at table that I was overwhelmed with debt; 
that everything I did bore the stamp of folly; that for all that 
T thought myself very clever—an opinion, however, in which 
no one else shared, for nobody was deceived in me, my 
stupidity being patent to all; and wherefore it was less neces- 
sary to mind what the grand duke did than what I did. He 
added, with tears in his eves, that he was ordered by the Em- 
press to tell me all this, but he begged me not to let it be sup- 
posed that he had told me of this order. I replied, that as to 
my stupidity it ought not to be objected to me as a fault, every- 
one being just what God had made him: that as to my debts 
it was not very surprising I should be in debt when, with an 
allowance of 30,000 roubles, my mother, at parting, left me 
to pay 6,000 roubles on her account, while the Countess Rou- 
nuanzotf had led me into innumerable express which = she 
considered as indispensable; that Madame Tchoglokoff alone 
cost me this vear 17.000 roubles, and that he himself knew 
what infernal play one was constantly obliged to play with 
them; that he might say all this to those who had sent him: 
that for the rest, I was very sorry I had been prejudiced in the 
opinion of her imperial Majesty, to whom I had never failed 
in respect, obedience, and deference, and that the more closely 
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my conduct was looked into the more would she be convinced 
of this. T promised him the seereey he asked for, and kept it. 
Ido not know whether he reported what [told him, but I faney 
he did, though T heard no more of the matter, and did not care 
to renew a conversation so little agreeable. 

During the last week of Lent | took the measles. I could 
net make my appearance at lcaster, but received the commu- 
Monin mvroom, on the Saturday. During this illness, Madame 
Tehoglokott, though far advaneed in pregnaney, scarcely ever 
left me, and did all she could to amuse me. IT had then a little 
Kalmack girl, of whan | was very fond. She caneht the 
measles from me. Atter Easter, we went to the summer pal- 
ace, and thence, at the end of May—for the Feast of the Ascen- 
ston——-te the residence of the Count Kazoumowsky, at Gos- 
tilitza. 

The Empress invited there, on the twenty-third of this 
month, the ambassador of the imperial court, the Baron 
Breilack, who was about to leave for Vienna. He spent the 
evening there, and supped with the Fampress. This supper 
was served at a very late hour, and we returned to the cor 


tage in which we lodged after sunrise. This cottag@e was of 
wood, placed on a sue@ht elevation, and attached 06 the Siies. 


We had been pleased with the situation of this cottage when 

we were here in the winter, for the tete of the masber of the 

hewunds: andl, in order to wratiiv us, he had placed us maton 
; u | 


the present occasion. I[t had two stories: the upper Gne com 


sisted Gf a statrease, a saloon, and three cabinets. In one of 
these we slept, the grand duke used another as a dressinu- 
room, and Madame Krause oceupied the third. Telaw were 
lodged the Tchoglokotts, my maids of honor, and my lady’s- 
maids. On our return from supper, everyone retired to rest, 
Abort six a@eclock m the morning, a serecant in the guards, 
Levachet!, arrived from Oranienbaum, to speak to Tchog- 


lokot? relative to the buildings which were in the eontse of 
éreetion there 

Pineing everyone asleep in the house, he sat dine bathe 
sentinel, and heard certain crackling nests, wher excae 
his suspen The sentinel tohl him that these crass 


harl been several tres renewed supce be hal been an clits. 


Levyachell gat up, and ran to the outeile of the bonise, Eh 
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saw that large blocks of stone were detaching themselves from 
the lower portion. He ran and woke Tchoglokoff, telling him 
that the foundations of the house were giving way, and that 
he must try and get everyone out of it. Tchoglokoff put on 
a dressing-gown, and ran upstairs; where, finding the doors 
—which were of glass— locked, he burst them open. Ife thus 
reached our room, and drawing the curtains, desired us to get 
up as fast as possible and leave the house, as the foundations 
were giving way. The grand duke leaped out of bed, seized 
his dressing-gown, and ran off. [ told Tchoglokoff that [ 
~ would follow him, and he left me. While dressing [ recollected 
that Madame Krause slept in the next room, and went to call 
her. She was so sound asleep that I had much dithculty in 
awaking her, and then in making her understand that she 
must leave the house. I helped her to dress. When she was 
in a condition to go out, we passed into the drawing-room ; 
but we had scarcely done so, when there was a universal crash, 
accompanied by a noise like that made by a vessel launched 
from the docks. We both fell on the ground. 

At the moment of our fall, Levacheff entered by the stair- 
case door, which was opposite us. Ele raised me up, and car- 
ried me out of the room. | accidentally cast my eyes toward 
the slides: they had been on a level with the second story ; 
they were so no longer, but some two or three feet below it. 
Levachett reached with me as far as the stairs by which he 
had ascended; they were no longer to be found, they had fall- 
en; but several persons having climbed upon the wreck, 
Levacheff passed me to the nearest, these to the others, and 
thus from hand to hand I reached the bottom of the staircase 
in the hall, and thence was carried into a field. There I found 
the grand duke in his dressing-gown. 

Once out of the house, [ directed my attention to what was 
passing there, and saw several persons coming out of it all 
bloody, while others were carried out. Among those most se- 
verely wounded was the Princess Gagarine, my maid of honor. 
She had tried to escape like the rest, but in passing through 
a room adjoining her own, a stove, which fell down, over- 
turned a screen, by which she was thrown upon a bed which 
was in the room. Several bricks fell upon her head, and 
wounded her severely, as they did also a girl who was with 
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her. In this same story there was a small kitchen in which 
several servants slept, three of whom were killed by the fall 
of the fire-place. This, however, Was nothing to be compared 
with what occurred between the foundations and the ground 
floor. Sixteen workmen attached to the slides slept there, 
and all of them were crushed to death by the fall of the house. 
All this mischief arose trom the house having been built in 
the autumn, and ina hurry. They had given it as a founda- 
tion four lavers of limestone. In the lower story the architect 
had placed in the vestibule twelve beams, which served as 
pillars. He had to go to the Ukraine, and at his departure 
told the manager of the estate of Gostilitza not to allow any- 
one to touch those beams tll his return. Yet, notwithstanding 
this prohibition, when the manager learned we were to oecupy 
this cottage, nothing would do but he must immediately re- 
move the beams because they distigured the vestibule. Then, 
when the thaw came, everything sank upon the four lavers of 
limestone, which gave way in ditferent directions, and the 
entire building shd toward a hillock, which arrested its 
Proecress 

I eseaped with a few slight bruises and a great fright, for 
uch T was bled. This fright was so general and so creat 
among us all, that for more than four months atterward, if a 
door was only slammed with a little extra foree, evervone 
started. mn the day of the accident, when the first terror had 
passed, the Empress, who oecupied another house, sent for 
us, and as she wished to make heht of the danger we had been 
in, evervone tried to see little in it, and some none at all. My 
terror displeased her very much, and she was out of humor 
with me The master of the hounds wept, and was incon- 
solahle: he talked of blowing out his brains. T prestume he was 
prevented, for he did nething of the kind, and the next day 
we returned ta St. Petersburg, and some weeks later to the 


lL ao pot exactly remember, but | foiew it wes ahead pins 


tine that the Chevalier Sacromeasa arrived in Russi. Twas 
1 ne tine aince a Kmeht of Malta had visited this eauntry, 
arn, Ceneraily speaking, tew persons came to St. Peterman 
itt these davs: kis arrival, therefore, was a sort of eveart, He 


was recerved with marked attention, ar] was shown EPErys 
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thing worthy of note in St. Petersburg and Cronstadt. A 
naval officer of distinction was appointed to accompany him. 
This was M. Poliansky, then captain of a man-of-war, since 
an admiral. He was presented to us. In kissing my hand he 
slipped into it a very small note, saying at the same time, in a 
low voice, “It is from your mother.” I was almost stupefied 
with terror at this act. I dreaded its being observed by some 
one or other, especially by the Tchoglokoftfs, who were near 
by. However, | took the note, and slipped it into my right- 
hand glove; no one had noticed it. 

On returning to my room, I found, in fact, a letter from 
my mother, rolled up ina slip of paper, on which it was stated 
that the chevalicr expected an answer through an Italan mu- 
sician who attended the grand duke’s concert. My mother, 
rendered anxious by my involuntary silence, wanted to know 
the cause of it; she also wished to know in what situation I 
was. I wrote to her, giving her the information she required. 
I told her that I had been forbidden to write to anyone, under 
the pretext that it did not become a grand duchess of Russia 
to write any letters but such as were composed at the office 
of foreign affairs, where I was only to attach my signature, 
and never to dictate what was to be written, because the min- 
ister knew better than [ did what was proper to be said; that 
it had almost been made a crime in M. Olzoufieff that I had 
sent him a few lines, which I begged him to enclose in a letter 
to my mother. I also gave her information on several other 
points about which she had inquired. I rolled up my note 
in the same manner as the one I had received, and watched 
with impatience and anxiety the moment for getting rid of it. 

At the first concert given by the grand duke, I made the 
tour of the orchestra, and stopped behind the chair of the solo 
violinist, ID’Ologlio, who was the person pointed out to me. 
When he saw me come behind his chair, he pretended to take 
his handkerchief from his coat-pocket, and in doing so left his 
pocket wide open. Without any appearance of action, I slipped 
my note into it. and no one had the slightest suspicion of what 
had happened. During his stay in St. Petersburg, Sacromoso 
delivered to me two or three other notes having reference to 
the same matter: my answers were returned in the same man- 
ner, and no one was ever the wiser. 
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From the summer palace we went to Peterhoff, which was 
then being rebuilt. We were lodged in the upper palace, in 
Peter the First's old house, which was standing at that time. 
Here, to pass the time, the grand duke took it into his head 
to play with me every afternoon at two-handed ombre. When 
I won he vot angry, and when [lost he wanted to be paid forth- 
with. J had no money, sohe began to play at games of hazard 
with me, quite by ourselves. | remember on one oceasion his 
nightcap stood with us for 10,000 roubles; but when at the 
end of the game he was a loser, he became furious, and would 
sometimes sulk for many davs. This kind of play was not in 
any way to mv taste. 

During this stav at Peterhoff we saw from our windows, 
which looked out upon the garden toward the sea, that M. 
and Madame Tchoglokoff were continually passing and re- 
passing from the upper palace toward that of Monplaisir on 
the seashore, where the Impress was then residing, ‘This ex- 
cited our currosity, and that of Madame Krause also, to know 
the object of all these journeys. lor this purpose Madame 
Krause went to her sister's, whoa was head ladv’s maid to the 
Impress. She returned quite radiant with pleasure, having 
learned that all these movements were occasioned by its hav- 
ing come to the knowledye of the Empress that M. Techog- 
lokot¥ had bad ano intrivue with one of mv muds of loner, 
Mademotselle Kocheleff, who was with child in consequence, 
The Empress had sent for Madame Tehouwlohot® and told her 
that her hushand decetved her, while she loved him hke a 
fools that she had been blind to such a degree as to have this 
cirk the fiwortte of her husband, almost living with her: that 
if she wished to separate from her husband at once it world 


' 


not be displeasing to her Majesty, who even from the hecin- 
ning bad not regvarded her marriage with M. Tehoglokot® with 
a tavorable eve Her Majesty declared to her point-blank 
that she did net choose him toe continue with us, but would dis- 
miss tum and leave her in charge 

Madame Tohoolokotff at first dented the passion ot her hus- 
band, and maintained that the charce avast him was a 
calumny: but in the meantime her Majesty had sent same 
one to question the youne lady, who at once acknowledged 


the fact. ‘Thas rendered Madame Tehoglokotf furtous against 
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her husband. She returned home and abused him. He fell 
upon his knees and begyed her pardon, and made use of all 
his influence over her to soothe her anger. The brood of chil- 
dren which they had also helped to patch up their difference ; 
but their reconciliation was never sincere. Disunited in love, 
they remained connected by interest. The wife pardoned her 
husband; she went to the Empress, and told her that she had 
forgiven everything, and wished to remain with him for the 
sake of her children. She entreated her Majesty on her knees 
not to dismiss him ignominiously from court, saying that this 
— would be to disgrace her and complete her misery. 

In a word, she behaved so well on this occasion, and with 
such firmness and generosity, and her grief besides was so real, 
that she disarmed the anger of the Empress. She did more; 
she led her husband before her imperial Majesty, told him 
many home truths, and then threw herself with him at the 
feet of her Majesty, and entreated her to pardon him for her 
sake and that of her six children, whose father he was. These 
different scenes lasted five or six days; and we learned, almost 
hour by hour, what was going on, because we were less 
watched during the time, as everyone hoped to see these peo- 
ple dismissed. But the issue did not answer their expecta- 
tions; no one was dismissed but the voung lady, who was sent 
back to her uncle, the grand marshal of the court, Chepeleft ; 
while the Tchoglokoffs remained, less glorious, however, than 
they had been. The day of our departure for Oranienbaum 
was chosen for the dismissal of Mademoiselle Kocheleft ; and 
while we set off in one direction, she went in another. 

At Oranienbaum, we resided, this year, in the town, to the 
right and left of the main building, which was small. The 
affair of Gostilitza had given such a thorough fright, that or- 
ders had been issued to examine the floors and ceilings in all 
the houses belonging to the court, and to repair those which 
required attention. 

This is the kind of life T led at Oranienbaum: I rose at three 
o’clock in the morning, and dressed mvself alone from head to 
foot in male attire: an old huntsman whom I had was already 
waiting for me with the guns; a fisherman's skiff was ready 
on the seashore: we traversed the garden on foot, with our 
guns upon our shoulders; entered the boat together with a 
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fisherman and a pointer, and [| shot ducks in the reeds which 
bordered on both sides the canal of Oramienbaum, which ex- 
tends two versts into the sea. We often doubled this canal, 
and consequently were occasionally for a considerable time 
Inthe open seain this shut. The grand duke came an hour or 
two alter us; tor he must needs always have a breakfast and 
God knows what besides, winch he dragged atter him. [Hf we 
met we went tegether, wo not each shot and hunted alone. At 
ten o clock, and otten later, [returned and dressed tor dinner. 
Atter dinner we rested; and m the evening the grand duke had 
music, or we rode out on horseback. Having led this sort of 
lite tor about a week, [ felt myself very much heated and my 
head contused. LT saw that 1 required repose and dictune: so 
for tour-and-twenty hours [| ate nothing, drank only cold 
water, and for two nights slept as long as | could. Atter this 
I recommenced the same course of lite, and found myself quite 
well. TP remember reading at that time the “ Memoirs of bran- 
tome.” which greatly amused me. Betore that [had read the 
“ Life of Henri IV," by Peritix. 

Toward autumn we returned to town, and learned that we 
were to go to Moscow in the course of the winter. Madame 
Krause came to tell me that it was necessary to merease my 
stock of linen for this pourney, [To entered ante the details of 
the matter; Madame Krause pretended to amuse me by having 
the linen cut up in my reoem, in order, as she saw], te teach 
me how many chemises might be cut from a single prece of 
cloth, This instruction or amusement seems to hive dis- 


pleased Madame Techaglokoff, who had becorne wery il-tem- 


1 
wre emee the discovery of her hushand’s intidelitw. 1 know 
] : 

not what she told the lempress; but, at all events, she came 
te me one afternoon and said that her Marestw hae dispensed 


’ 


with Madame Krause’s attendance on me, andl that site was 


Come to TeRTe tO Lie TRAICeNnse Of RET 6OR-in-iawW. Ewe alee 
herlain Sievers: and next day Madame Ichogloloir aie 


Madame Viadislava to me to occupy her piace 

Mavlame Viacielava was a tall women, apparently spell 
formed, and with an intelliewent cast of features, witel radice 
prepossessed] me at the first look | consulted # emeyehe 
Timothy Yewremeotf relative to this clot kle teldl mee ‘thet 


Phis sworn. whom | had mevwer beiore seen, wae phe weaker 
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in-law of the Counsellor Pougovichnikoff, head clerk to Count 
Bestoujeff ; that she was not wanting either in intelligence or 
sprightliness, but was considered very artful; that [must wait 
and sce how she conducted herself, and especially be carctul 
not to place much confidence in her. She was called [ras- 
~ kovia Nikitichna. She began very well; she was sociable, 
fond of talking, conversed and narrated with spirit, and had 
at her fingers’ ends all the anecdotes of the time, past and 
present. She knew four or five generations of all the families, 
could give at a moment everybody's genealogy, father, 
mother, grandfathers, grandmothers, together with their an- 
-cestors, paternal and maternal, and from no one else have I re- 
ceived so much information relative to all that has occurred 
in Russia for the last hundred years. The mind and manners 
of this woman suited me very well; and when I felt dull 1 made 
her chat, which she was always ready to do. 

I easily discovered that she very often disapproved of the 
sayings and doings of the Tchoglokoffs ; but as she also went 
very often to her Majesty’s apartments, no one knew why, we 
were obliged to be on our guard with her, to a certain degree, 
not knowing what interpretation might be put upon the most 
innocent words and actions. 

From the summer palace we passed to the winter palace. 
Here was presented to us Madame La Tour I’Annois, who 
had been in attendance on the Empress in her early youth, 
and had accompanied the Princess Anna Petrovna, eldest 
daughter of Peter I, when she left Russia with her husband, 
the Duke of Holstein, during the reign of the Emperor Peter 
II. After the death of this princess, Madame I’Annois re- 
turned to France, and she now came to Russia, either to re- 
main there, or possibly to return after having obtained some 
favors from her Majesty. Madame l’Annois hoped, on the 
ground of old acquaintance, to re-enter into the favor and 
familiarity of the Empress. But she was greatly deceived; 
everyone conspired to exclude her. From the first few days I 
foresaw what would happen, and for this reason: One even- 
ing, while they were at cards in the Empress’ apartment, 
her Majesty continued moving from room to room without 
fixing herself anywhere, as was her custom; Madame I’ Annois, 
hoping, no doubt, to pay her court to her, followed her 
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Wherever she went. Madame Tchoglokott sccing this, said 
to me, “See how that woman follows the lempress every- 
where; but that will not continue long, she will very soon drop 
that habit of running aiter her.” 1] took this as settled, and, in 
fact, she was first kept ata distance, and finally sent back to 
France with presents. 

During this winter was celebrated the marriage of Count 
Lestocg with Mademoiselle Mengden, maid of honor to the 
leripress. Pler Mayesty and the whole court assisted at it, and 
she paid the newly-marricd couple the honor ot visiting them 
at ther own house. One would have said that they enjyoved 
the highest favor, but ina couple of months afterward tortune 
turned. Qine evening, while looking on at those engaved at 
playin the apartments of the l-mpress, 1 saw the count, and 
advaneed to speak to him, “ Do not come near me.” he said 
ina low tone, “Lam a suspected man.” |] thought he must 
be jesting, and asked him what he meant. He rephed, “ 1 tell 
vou quite seriously not toe come near me, because Tam a sus- 
pected man, whom people must shun.” [saw that he had an 
altered look, and was extremely red. | fancied he must have 
been drinking, and turned away. This happened on the lri- 
day. mn the Surmilay morning, while dressing my har, 
Timothy Yevreinoft said to me, “ Are vou iware that last 
might Count Lestocy and his wife were arrested, and conducted 
to the fortress as State criminals: ” Neo one knew why, but it 
became known that General Stephen Apraline and Alexander 
Schouvalott had been named commissioners for this athair, 

The departure of the court for Moscow was fixed for the 
sixteenth of December. Vhe Czermicheffs had heen trans- 
ported to the fortress, and placed in a house belonging to the 
Kipress, called Smolnoy Dooretz. The elder of the three 
sometiiies made his guards drunk, and then walked into town 
tu bes tremds. One dav a Panntish wardrobe mand, who was 
im my service, and was engaged to be married ta w Soreant 
beloncine to the court. a relation of Yewremott, beowehr me 
a letter frony Andrew Czermechetf, im which he ashed mie for 


several thinners ir! had seen hatn at the hawse of her 


intemier, where they had esent the evening towerher, | was 


at & lass where to conceal this letter when Ff wet im fear Dodi 
not ike to born it, as | wanted to remember what he asked 
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for. I had long been forbidden to write even to my mother. 
] purchased, through this girl, a silver pen and an inkstand. 
During the day I had the letter in my pocket; when [ un- 
dressed | slipped it under my yarter into my stocking, and 
before going to bed I removed it, and placed it in my sleeve. 
At last | answered it; sent him what he asked for through the 
channel by which his letter had reached me, and then, at a 


favorable moment, burned this letter which had occasioned so 


much anxiety. 


About the middle of December we set out for Moscow. The 
grand duke and | occupied a large sledge, and the gentlemen 
in waiting sat in the front. During the day the grand duke 
joined M. Tchoglokoff in a town sledge, while 1 remained in 


the large one. As we never closed this, | conversed with those 


who were seated in front. I remember that the chamberlain, 
Prince Alexander Jourievitch Troubetzkoy, told me, during 
this time, that Count Lestocq, then a prisoner in the fortress, 
wanted to starve himself during the first eleven days of his 
detention, but he was forced to take nourishment: he had been 
accused of having accepted 1,000 roubles from the King of 
Prussia to support his interests, and for having had a person 
named Oetlinger, who might have borne witness against him, 
poisoned. He was subjected to the torture, and then exiled 
to Siberia. 

In this journey, the Empress passed us at Tver, and as the 
horses and provisions intended for us were taken by her suite, 
we remained twenty-four hours at Tver without horses, and 
without food. We were dreadfully hungry. Toward night 
Tehoglokoff had prepared for us a roasted sturgeon, which we 
thought delicious. We set off at night. and reached Moscow 
two or three days before Christmas. The first thing we heard 
was, that the chamberlain of our court, Prince Alexander 
Michael Galitzine, had received, at the moment of our de- 
parture from St. Petersburg, an order to repair to, Hamburg 
as minister of Russia, with a salary of 4.000 roubles. This 
was looked upon as another case of banishment: his sister-in- 
law, the Princess Gagarine, who was with me, grieved very 
much, and we all regretted him. 

We occupied at Moscow the apartments which I had in- 
habited with my mother in 1744. To go to the great church 
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of the court, it was necessary to make the circuit of the house 
ina carriage. (mn Christmas Day, at the hour for mass, we 
were on the point of descending to our carriage, and were al- 
ready on the stairs, during a frost of twenty-nine degrees, 
when a messave came trom the empress to say that she dis- 
pensed with our going to church on this Occasion, on account 
of the extreme cold; it did, in fact, pinch our noses. 

I was obliged to keep my room during the carly portion 
of our residence in Moscow, on account of the excessive quan- 
tity of pimples which had come on my face: | was dreadtully 
afraid of having to continue with a pimpled face. T called 
ithe plivstciaan Boerhave, who gave me sedatives, and all sorts 
of things to dispel these pimples. At last, when nothing was 
of avail, he said to me one day,“ Lam going to give you some- 
thine which will drive them away.” He drew from his pocket 
a small phial of oil of Falk, and told me to put a drop in a cup 
of water, and to wash my face with it from time to time, say, 
for instance, once a week. And really the oil of Falk did clear 
my face, and by the end of some ten days [was able to appear. 

A short time after our arrival in Moseow (1749) Madame 
Viadislava came to tell me that the Iampress had ordered the 
marnage of my binnish wardrobe-maid to take place as soon 
as possible. The only apparent reason tor this hastening her 
marnage was, that Thad shown some predilection tor her; 
for she was a merry creature, who trem time to time made 
me laugh by mimicking evervone, Madame Tcohoglokotf es- 
pecially being hit off in a very amusing manner. She was mar- 
ried, then, and no more said about her. 

In the middle of the carnival, during which there were no 
amusements whatever, the F:mpress was seized with a vidlent 
eohe, which threatened to be serious. Madame Vladislava 
and Timethy Yevremotf each whispered this in my car, en- 
treating me not to mention to anvene whe had told me. With- 
out naming them, To informed the grand duke of ait, and he 
became very much elated. One morning, Yevremoatf came 
to tell me that the Chancellor Bestoujeff and General \praxine 
had passed the previous might in the apartment of M. and 
Madame Tchaglokoff, which seemed to mnply thar the Fim 
press was veryvill Tehoglokoff and his wife were moore crutt 


than ever; they came imto our apartments, dined there, 
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supped, but never allowed a word to escape them relative to 
her illness. We did not speak of it either, and consequently 
did not dare to send and inquire how her Majesty was, becatise 
we should have been immediately asked, “ How, whenee, by 
whom came you to learn that she was Hl? and anyone named, 
or even suspected, would infallibly have been dismissed, exiled, 
or even sent to the sceret chancery, that State inquisition, more 
dreaded than death itself. 

At last her Majesty, at the end of ten days, became better, 
and the wedding of one of her maids of honor took place at 
court. At table I was seated by the side of the Countess 
Schouvaloff, the favorite of the Iempress. She told me that 
her Majesty was still so weak from the severe illness she had 
just had, that she had placed her diamonds on the bride’s head 
(an honor which she paid to all her maids of honor) while 
seated in bed, her feet only being outside; and that it was for 
this reason she was not present at the wedding-feast. .\s the 
Countess Schouvaloff was the first to speak to me of this ill- 
ness, I expressed to her the pain which her Majesty's condi- 
tion gave me, and the interest I took in it. She said her 
Majesty would be pleased to learn how much I felt for her. 
Two mornings after this, Madame Tchoglokoff came to my 
room, and, in the presence of Madame Vladislava, told me that 
the Empress was very angry with the grand duke and myself 
on account of the little interest we had taken in her illness, 
even carrying our indifference to such an extent as not once 
to send and inquire how she was. 

I told Madame Tchoglokoff that I appealed to herself, that 
neither she nor her husband had spoken a single word to us 
about the illness of her Majesty, and that knowing nothing of 
it, we had not been able to testify our interest in it. She re- 
plied, “ Hlow can you say that vou knew nothing of it. when 
the Countess Schouvaloff has informed her Majesty that you 
spoke to her at table about it?” I replied, “ It is true that I 
did so, because she told me her Majesty was still weak and 
could not leave her room, and then [T asked her the particulars 
of this illness.” Madame Tchoglokoff went away grumbling, 
and Madame Vladislava said it was very strange to try and 
pick a quarrel with people about a matter of which they were 
ignorant; that since the Tchoglokoffs alone had a right to 
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speak of it, and did not speak, the fault was theirs, not ours, if 
we failed through ignorance. 

Some tme afterward, on a court day, the Empress ap- 
proached me, and I tound a favorable moment for telling her 
that neither Tehoviokotf nor his wife had given us any inti- 
mation of her ainess, and that therefore it had not been in our 
power to express to her the interest we had taken in at. She 
received this very well, and it seemed to me that the credit of 
these people was diminishing, 

The first week of Lent, M. Tchoglokoff wished to go to his 
dutv. Hle contessed, but the confessor of the Fmpress for- 
bade him to communicate. The whole court said it was by 
the order of her Majesty, on account of his adventure with 
Mademoiselle INocheleth, During a) portion of our stay 
at Moscow, M. Tchoglokotf appeared to be intimately con- 
nected with Count Bestowetf and his tool General Stephen 
Apraxine. He was continually with them, and, to hear im 
speak, one would have supposed him to be the intimate adviser 
of Count Bestoujetf—a thing that was quite impossthle, for 
Bestoujeff had far too much sense to allow himself to be 
guided by such an arrogant tool as Tchoglokeft. But. at about 
halt the period of our stay, this intimacy suddenly ceased— 1 do 
not exactly know why-— and Techoglokott became the sworn 
enemy of these with whom he had been so intimate a short 
time previously, 

Shortly after my arrival in Moscow, | began, for want of 
other amusement, to read the “* History ot Germany,” by le 
pere Garre, canon of Ste. Genevieve, in nine volumes quarto, 
Every week [ finished one, after which T read the works of 
Plato. My rooms faced the street: the correspondinye ones 
were cccupied by the duke, whose windows opencd upon a 
small vard. When reading in my room, one of my mands 
usnally came in, and remained there standing as Jone as she 
wished; she then retired, and anether took her place when she 
thought at surtable. To miade Madame \Vladishiva see that thrs 
routine could serve no weetul purpase, but was merely an im 
convemience ; that, beswtes. | already had much to suffer tron 
the proximity of my apartments to those of the grand duke, 


by which she, te, was equally discommoded, as she occupied 
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a small cabinet at the end of my rooms. She consented, there- 
fore, to relieve my maids from this species of ctiquette. 

This is the kind of annoyance we had to put up with, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, even to a late hour: The grand duke, 
with rare perseverance, trained a pack of dogs, and with heavy 
blows of his whip, and cries like those of the huntsman, made 
them fly from one end to another of his two rooms, which 
were all he had. Such of the dogs as became tired, or got out 


of rank, were severely punished, which made them howl still 
~ more. When he got tired of this detestable exercise, so pain- 
ful to the nerves and destructive to the repose of his neighbors, 
he seized his violin, on which he rasped away with extraordi- 
onary violence, and very badly, all the time walking up and 


down his rooms. 

Then he recommenced the education and punishment of his 
dogs, which seemed to me very cruel. On one occasion, hear- 
ing one of these animals howl piteously and for a long time, I 
opened the door of my bedroom where I was seated, and which 
adjoined the apartment in which this scene was cnacted, and 
saw him holding this dog by the collar, suspended in the air, 
while a boy who was in his service, a Kalmuck by birth, held 
the animal by its tail. It was a poor little King Charles’s dog 
of english breed, and the duke was beating him with all his 
might with the heavy handle of a whip. I interceded for the 
poor beast, but this only made him redouble his blows. Un- 
able to bear so crucla scene, I returned to my room with tears 
inmy eyes. In general, tears and cries, instead of moving the 
duke to pity, put him in a passion. Pity was a feeling that 
was painful, and even unsupportable in his mind. 
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Poctcreure trom the coscimal painting by Heant 
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HONORE GABRIEL RIQUETTI, COMTE DE MIRABEAU 
1749-1791 


Honoré Gabriel Riquett!, Comte de Mirabeau, was bern in 1749 at 
Bignon, near Nemours, and dred mi orton at Paris. He was descended 
from the anc‘ent Florentine tamily of tae Arcghett who were expelled 
from Userr watere bond in 2268 acd settled in Provence.  onere awas ene 
doweed wri as athletic frame and cxtraordmary mental alnlines, bur was 
of afhery temper, aul disposed to every kind of excess. He became a 
heuterant in a cavalry regiment, bur contineed to proscente vans 


' 


branches of story Whostoutrunning fas companions 
ina carcer of viet. Am torrigue with the youthful wife of an aeed marquis 
brontigght hint i langwer, amd he ted wet her to Switzerland, cand thence 
to Hediend, mn. He and his paranerr were 
apprehended an was. brought to the dumeaet 22 Vink 
cenges, and there closely tuprisoned for four years. Dring ties tine he 
Was offen in ereat want, but employed biased mi litenery Labwrs. susie 
an * Fssat sur tes Letrres de Cachet et les Prisons dictat,”” which eis pub- 
sted at Hamburg, and a nember of tales by whieh he disvriced his 
wens, although their sale supplied bis necessities. After his iberation 
from prison, he subsisted chiefly by literary labor, and sull led a very 
prothware life. 

When the States-General were convened, Mirabeau sought to be elected 
as a representative of the nobles of Provence, but was rejected by them on 
the ground of his want of property, and lett them with the threat that, like 
Maris, he would overthrow the arstecracy. He purchased & idraper’s 








shan, atfered henself as a candidate to the third estate, and was cuthusi 
theally retuerped beth at Ar atid Marseitles. . He chose ta Peqrescit 


Marsevics, anc! by bis talents and adiminib orat 
fes-(jeneral andl National Asselin 2] 


omcal Powers scm awe. 





epee erent infinence in the Sta ohre 
more tat anarchy and revolutionary trenzy prevaiiad, tie fue verb iea) 
Gi he bsoome mi his resistance to their progress; bet the Kane a i 
i were louw aawilling to enter niko any celehons write Sw ee 
res ‘ beak ai t, utider the pressure of meocesity, 1 Was Peart 
Mirahsau stom! be invited] to. hbeenme minister, No sooner was 
Ea we f na combinstion of the nyost TOSS PRT eee, by a dente wall 
Noweniher 7, 1789, forbade the appointment of a ceputy asain 

Pros this tree forth Mirabean strove ii vain in havar of tac mime 
‘ener one orerogatives of the crown, and i BO Coline eapeets Iie 
i Jur indignation. He still ceatinucd the Siruwwie, Pucregest eat sou it 
deriw! abiliry, and arent to reconcile the Court and the Kaen: In 
Vecewmer, 1790, be Was elected premdent of the cheb of (oe Joti Sone 
i Pelwnerr, rar, of the National Assembly, Both ip tee Gites aed aie 
ASSSEOuy | meeps | rrent ¢ Mees whic tf ys Lent alee 4 i 
powntneent as pry nt oft latter fe Bak wto x aoe Gh: deny res 
MARCA! Werte CoOneenient upon rin eNncrtions, Ma ead z 
after, ig “ Secret Memotrs of the Court al Borin” comet tae 2h 
of recderick te Great in a Ufelike manner, an every pore jue? 


Mirabeau bears the nrark of a master’s hand: 
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‘HIE true reason why the Duke of Weimar is so feasted 
is because he has undertaken to bring the Queen to 
consent to the marriage of Mademoiselle Voss. The 
Queen laughed at the proposal, and said: ‘ Yes, they shall 
have my consent; but they shall not have it for nothing; on 
an contrary, it shall cost them dear.” And they are now 
: ~ paying her debts, which amount to more than 100,000 crowns ; 
nor do I believe this will satisfy her. While the King of 
— Prussia is absorbed by meditations on this marriage, to me 
it appears evident that, if the Emperor be capable of a rea- 
sonable plan, he is now wooing two wives, Bavaria and Silesia. 
Yes, Silesia; for I do not think that so many manceuyres on 
the Danube can be any other than the domino of the mas- 
querade. But this is not the place in which he will make 
his first attempt. Everything demonstrates (and give me 
credit for beginning to know this part of Germany) that he 
will keep on the defensive, on the side of Prussia, which he 
will suffer to exhaust itself in efforts that he may freely ad- 
vance on Bavaria; nor is it probable that he will trouble him- 
self concerning the means of recovering Silesia, till he has 
first made that immense acquisition. 

I say that he may freely advance: for, to speak openly, what 
impediment can we lay in his way? Omitting the million 
and one reasons of indolence or impotence which I could 
allege, let it be supposed that we should act—we should take 
the Low Countries, and he Bavaria: we the Milanese. and he 
the Republic of Venice. What of all this would save Silesia? 
And what must soon after become of the Prussian power? 
It will be saved by the faults of its neighbors. It will fall! 
This grand fairy palace will come to the earth with a sudden 
crush, or its government will undergo some revolution. 

The King appears very tranquil concerning future contin- 
§ or 
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gencies. He is building near New Sans Souci, or rather re- 
pairings and furnishing a charmung house, which formerly 
belonged to the Jord marshal, and which is destined for 
Mademoiselle Voss. The Princess of Brunswick has re- 
quested to have a house at Potsdam; and the Ning has be- 
stowed that on her which he inhabited as prince roval, which 
he is furmishing at his own expense. It is evident that this 
expuring princess, erippled by David's disease, and consumed 
bey imanmity, is ta be lads ot honor to Mademoiselle Voss. 

The debts of the Queen Dowager, the retyming (Queen, the 
prince roxal, now become Ning, and of some other complat- 
sant people, male and female, are panl; and, if we add to 
these sums the pensions that have been bestowed, the houses 
that have been furmshed, and the otheers thar have been 
created, we shall tind the amount to be tolerably large. This 
is the true way to be prodigal without bemg generous, To 
this article it may be added that the King has given to Mes- 
seers Elumenthal, Gaudi, and Heinitz, Ministers of State, 
each a baitlhage. This is a new mode of making a present 
of 1,oo0 tours. Apropos ot the last of these ministers, the King 
has replied to several persons emploved in the Department 
of the Mines, who had complamed of being superseded, that 
hereatter there shall be no claims of senpority, 

He has termnnated the affair of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
with some sheht moditications. 


He has given amraculously kind reception ta General (om 


alchrenth: who was amle-de-camp to and principal agent of 
Prince Henry; who qnarrelled with him outrageeisly for the 
princess; and whom Frederick I] kept at a distanoe tar he 

it mot tom openly embroil himself with Ins brother, 
Mmackreuth t a man of great ment, and an ofhcer mr the tit 
clase: birt the affectation with which he has heen dietineanslicd 
hy the Kung appears to me to be directed against tis ticles 
werhape, too, there may be a mingled wish of feomitiaae Te 
ol to the army; bat should Count Brihl! persis? am aeeee 
not only the rank which kas been oranted ham, ee tie 
wise if seniority, which will supersede all the eee aaah 
Aries i tT hehewve the ciasaiseietied aval 
be past remedy AD that is of little consequence wie face 
hall contiens, and perhaps wok! be the sane, age aoae 
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immediately declared, for a year to come; but, in process of 
time, that which has been sown shall be reaped. It is a 
strange kind of calculation which spreads discontent through 
-an-excellent army by favors and military distinctions, be- 
stowed on a race of men who have always been such in- 
lifferent warriors. 















Not that [ pretend to affirm there are not brave and intelli- 
gent men in the service of Saxony. ‘There are, for example, 
two at present, very much distinguished—Captain Tielke of 
— the artillery,* whom Frederick wished to gain but could not, 

though he offered him the rank of lieutenant-colonel and an 


But 
? these are not the persons whom they have gained for the 
Prussian service. Hitherto, in all the Saxon promotions, the 
a thing consulted was the noble merit of being devoted to the 
sect, or that of being recommended by Bishopswerder. 
: I forgot to mention to you that Comte d’Fsterno had, at 
: my intercession, addressed the Comte de Vergennes on the 
proposition of inviting M. de la Grange into France. It will 
be highly worthy of M. de Calonne to remove those money 
difficulties which M. de Bruhl will not fail to raise. 
4 General Count Nalckreuth continues to be in favor. It 1s 
| a subject worthy of observation, that, should this favor be 
durable, should advantage be taken of the very great abilities 
of this gentleman, and should he be appointed to some place 
of importance, the King will then show he is not an enemy 
to understanding: he is not jealous of the merit of others ; nor 
does he mean to keep all men of known talents at a distance. 
This will prove the mystics do not enjoy the exclusive privi- 
leze of roval favor. Dut all these deductions, | imagine, are 
premature; for, although NKalckreuth is the only officer of the 
army who has hitherto been thus distinguished: although he 
himself had conceived hopes he should be; although his merit 
is of the first order; Moellendorf having placed himself at the 
head of the malcontents, which the King will never pardon: 
Pritwitz being only a brave and inconsiderate soldier, the 
ridiculous echo of Moellendorf; Anhalt a madman: Gaudi 


7. 


*Well known to officers for his military history of the war of 1750, which has been trans- 
lated trom the German into several of the European languages. 
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almost impotent, because of Ins size, and lving likewise under 
the imputation of a defect in personal bravery, which occa- 
sioned Frederick II to sav of him, “ He is a good professor, 
but when the boys are to repeat the lessons they have learned, 
he is never to be found Although his other rivals are too 
young, and too inexperienced, to give him any uneasiness ; 


in spite of all this, t say, TD scarcely can imagine but that the 


oa 


principal cause of the distinetion with which the King has 
treated him was the desire of humbling Prince Henry. At 
least Tam very intimate with Kalekreuth, of whom IT made a 
tolerably sure comypuest at the reviews of Magdeburg, and 1 
have reason to belreve that [ know everything which has 
passed between him and the Ning; in all which [T do not per- 
ceive either anything conclusive, or anything of great promise. 

The King supports his capitation-tax. Its said it will be 
fixed according to the tollowing rates: A leutenant-general, 
a minister of state, or the widow of one of these, at about 
welve crowns, or fortyv-cight French livres: a major-general, 
ora privy councillor, at ten crowns >a chamberlain, or colonel, 
erglit; a gentleman, six; a peasant, whe holds lands in yrood 
provinees, three; a half-peasant (a peasant who holds lands 
has thirty acres, a hali-peasant ten), a crown twelve groschen. 
In the poor provinces, & peasant two crowns, a halt-peasant 
one, 

Cotter hereafter is only to pay one groschen per pound, 
and tohweces the same. The general directory has reecerved 


i 


acmemortal on the subject so strongly to the purpose that, 


although anonvimenus, it has been officially read, after which 


oa 


was formally copied to be sent to the tobacco adiministra- 


trom, inorder to have certain facts verified. “The step appeared 
to be so bold that the formal copy, or protocol, was only 
“ene! by tour ministers—Messienra Hertabere, Arima bai 
miz, and Schulembere von Blomberg 


The merchants deputized by the city of Kontesbore Inne 
written that, 2 salt is to continue bo be monmepalezesd ly the 


L 
Maritime (lonppany, it wil be useless for them fo ome to 


berlin: tor they can only be the hearers oi eriewawes, Wathe 
ant knowing what to propose. It is asserted, in camsenuener, 
that the Maritene Company will bose the momapoly ar oakt 


This antelligenee, to say the least, is very premature. Salt 1s 
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an exceedingly important article; and Struensee, who has ex- 
erted his whole faculties to secure it to himself, has been so 
perfectly successful that he sells 5,000 lasts of salt, twenty- 
eight muids constituting nine lasts. (lhe muid is) 144 
bushels.) 

I ask once again, if the Maritime Company is to be deprived 


of its most lucrative monopolies, how can it afford to pay ten 
per cent. for a capital of 1,200,000 crowns? When an edifice, 


the summit of which is so lofty and the basis so narrow, 1s 
once raised, before any part of it should be demolished, it 
were very necessary to consult concerning the props by which 
the remainder is to be supported. The King has declared 
that he will render trade perfectly free, if any means can be 
found of not lessening the revenue. Is not this declaration 
pleasantly benevolent? | think I hear Job on his dunghill, 
exclaiming, “1 consent to be cured of all my ulcers, and to 
be restored to perfect health, provided you will not give me 
any physic, and will not subject me to any regimen.” 

The munificence is somewhat similar to that which shall 
restore freedom to all the merchandise of france, by obliging 
it to pay excessively heavy duties, the produce of which shall 
be applied to the encouragement of such manufactures as shall 
be supposed capable of rivalling the manufactures of foreign 
nations. I know not whether the King imagines he has con- 
ferred a great benefit on trade; but I know that throughout 
Europe all contraband commerce is become a mere article of 
insurance, the premium of which is more or less according 
to local circumstances; and that therefore a heavy duty (with 
respect to the revenue) is equivalent to a prohibition. 

The King has ordered his subjects to be numbered, that he 
may not only know their number, but their age and sex. 
Probably, the changes which are projected to be made in the 
army are to be the result of this enumeration. But we know 
how difficult all such numberings are in every country upon 
earth. Another affair is in agitation, of a much more delicate 
nature, and which supposes a general plan and great fortitude ; 
which is a land-tax on the estates of the nobles. The project 
begins to transpire, and the provincial counsellors have re- 
ceived orders to send certain informations, which seem to 
have this purpose in view. 1 will believe it is accomplished 
when I see it. 
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Single and distinct facts are of less importance to vou than 
an intimate knowledye of him who governs. All the char- 
acters of weakness are united to those [ have so often de- 
scribed, Spies already are emploved; intormers are made 
Welcome: those who remonstrate meet anger, and the sincere 
are repulsed or driven to a distance. Women only preserve 
the night of saving what they please. There has lately been 
a private concert, at which Madame Heneke, or Kictz, for vou 
knew that this is one and the same person, was present, and 
stood behind a sereen. Some noise was heard at the door, 
A. watt? de chamber halt opened it, and there tiie aie 
Prineess Frederica of Prussta and Mademortselle Voss. The 
first made a sign for hum to be silent “fie gente: 
chaire disoheved. The Wing instantly rose, and mtroduced 
the two lwhes. Some minutes afterward, a noise was again 
heard behind the sereen, The Wine appeared to he em- 
barrassed. Mademenselle Voss asked what it was. Idler 
roval lover replied, Nothing but oy people.” The two ladies, 
however, had quitted the Queen's card-table to indulee ris 
pretty whim, The King was making a joke of the matter, on 
the morrow, when one of the laches of the palace whos was 
present sand to him, “ Lhe thing 1s very true, Sire: bur im were 
to be wished that it were not.” Another ladw asked tim, the 


’ ° ve 


other day, at table, " But why, Sire, are all the letters opel 


proces ding in 

He was told that the German plays, which he protec very 
much, are not good, “(sranted,” replied be; “le better 
theese than a French play-honuse, which would ti) Berlin with 
tatty, 


hiweies, and corrupt the manners of the people.” Irom wl 


no towdt, you would conclude that the German AChirescS we 


Lucretia You must disco especially adimpe the mira at 
t protector of morals, Oo gots to sip in the lieiter or tas 
foriner mistress, with three women, and makes 2 Peeaine 
mt his daughter 

rhe treaibles bimeclf as littl with forcign polities ae or im 
were fitirely secure trom all possible tempestza. Pile spies 

paneeryrics Of the Eriperor, of the French alwaye wire 
meer, OF the English with respect Doe tact ts, tind mite ae 


pears ta be pothaig, less than nothing ; and | fear bey gia 
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diversions which may be made in his favor are exaggerated. 
I shall, on this occasion, notice that the Duc de Deux Ponts 
escapes us; but he unites himself the closer to the Ger- 
manic league, which has so high an opimion of itself that it 
really belicves it does not stand in need of our aid. Under 
the standard of what chief it has acquired this presumption 
heaven knows! 

There is an anecdote which to me is prophetic, but the 
force of which vou will not feel, for want of knowing the 
country. Prince Ferdinand has received the 50,000 crowns 
which were due to him, according to the will of the King, 
on the simple order of Werder, conceived in these words: 
“ His Majesty has given me his verbal command to lay down 
the 50,000 crowns to your Highness, which will be paid to 
you or your order, by the treasury at sight——Welner.” An 
order for 50,000 crowns, to be paid down, signed by any other 
than the King, is a monstrosity in the political regulations of 
Prussia. 

erect a bank, and blessings be upon you; for it is the sole 
resource for finance which would not be horribly burden- 
some; the only money-machine which, instead of borrowing 
with dearness and difficulty, will cause you to receive; the 
only cornerstone on which, under present circumstances, the 
basis of the power of the Minister of Finance can be supported. 
Struensee, who is more stiff in the stirrups than ever, since he 
must necessarily become the professor of the new Ministry, 
has charged me to inform you that the King will probably 
purchase shares to the amount of several millions, if you will 
send him (Struensee) an abstract of the regulations of the 
bank, according to which he may make his report and pro- 
posals. 

Apropos of Struensee, with whom I am daily more intimate. 
He has desired me to inform vou that the change of the com- 
mandite* for the dealing in piastres will very powerfully lower 
your exchange: and the following is his reasoning to prove 
his assertion: 

“ The remonstrances of the Bank of St. Charles to preserve 
the remittances of the Court, on commission, at the rate of 
ten per cent., have been entirely rejected; it has only been 
able to obtain them on speculation, and on the conditions 


* Money-agents. 
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, 


proposed by the Gren is, * that 1s to say, at an interest of six 
per cent. for the money advanced. 

“The same bank has lately changed the commandite at 
Paris for the piastre business, and has substituted the house 
of Le Normand. to that of Le Conuteulx. As the former does 
Not at present possess so extensive a credit as the latter, many 
people foresce that the Spanish bank will be under the neces- 
sity of keeping a greater supply of ready money with their 
commanalite, 

‘In the interim, it has found itself extremely distressed. 
Desirous of settling its accounts with the house of Le Couteulsx, 
amd other houses in France, it was in want of the sum of 
3,000,000 of French livres. To obtain this, it addressed itself 
to government, and endeavoring to call in 60,000,000 of reals 
Which were ats due. Government having, under various 
pretences, declined payment, the bank declared itself insolvent, 
and that it must render the state of its affairs public. This 


rT 
iT 


means produced its effect; government came to its aid, and 


gave it assignments for 20,000,000 of reals, pavable annually.” 

The comedy which Prince Henry had promised the world 
every Momdas had its first representation on vesterday even- 
ing. The King came, contrary to the expectation of the 
prince, and highly amused himself. To was a close observer 
of rovalty, as vou may suppose, It is incontrovertibly the 
eup of Ciree which must be presented, in order to seduce him, 
but tilled rather with beer than tokay. Ome remark sufh- 
ctently enrious, which [Tomade, was that Prince Henry amused 
himself ter his own personal pleasure, and was not subject 
to the least absence of mind, neither of politics nor of atten- 
trom te his guests. All the foreign ministers were present, but 
Iwas the only stranwer who staved to supper: and the King, 
whe, when the comedy was over, behaved all the evening with 
yreat reserve, except when some burst of laughter was forced 


from lim by the obscene jests of Prince Frederick of Bruns- 
wick, contemplated me with an eve more than eal Tt as 
Inmessumily imitated against me by speeches which are mile 


' 


for me; and the most harmless of my acquaintance are repre 
sented as personally offensive to his Majesty. Toran own 
part, Tam perteetly the reverse of disconsolate on the subh- 


*A coven of “petal mretthants se onl el 
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ject. T only notice this that [ may describe my present situa- 
tion, exactly as it is, without any hypocrisy. 

It is true that Count Hertzberg has been on the point of 
losing his place, the occasion of which was what follows: Ile 
had announced the promised arrangement to the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, notwithstanding which, the affair was not ¢x- 
pedited. Driven beyond his patience, and impatience in him 
is always brutal, he one day said to the members of the Gen- 
eral Directory, “ Gentlemen, you must proceed a little faster ; 
business ts not done thus; this is a State which can only pro- 
ceed with activity.” An account was given to the King of 
this vehement apostrophe. The sovereign) warmly repri- 
manded his minister, who offered to resign. Blumenthal, it 
is said, accommodated the affair. 

Apropos of the Duke of Mecklenburg, the King, when 
he received his thanks for the restitution of his bailliages, said 
to him, “1 have done nothing more than my duty; read the 
device of my order (Suiwn cuique *). The Poles, when the 
Prussian arms were erected to denote the limits of the fron- 
tiers, after dismemberment by the late King, added rapuit 
to the motto.* I do not imagine Frederick William will ever 
give occasion to a similar epigram. 

A very remarkable incident in the history of the human 
heart was the following: After various retrenchments had 
been made upon this duke, especially in the promises that had 
been given him, one of the courtiers represented to the King 
that he would not be satisfied. “ Well,” said his Majesty, 
“then we must give him a yellow ribbon; and, accordingly, 
yesterday the vellow ribbon was given. The vainglorious 
duke at this moment found the arrangement of the bailliages 
perfectly satisfactory, and this was the occasion of his com- 
ing to return thanks. 

Would you wish to obtain a tolerably just idea of the man- 
ner of living, in this noble tennis-court,# called the Court 
of Berlin? If so, pay some attention to the following traits, 
and recollect that 1 could collect a hundred of the same 
species. 

* To every one his own. 
f Suu cutpue raputt.—He took from every one his own. 
$ 7 ripot.—The just value of the author's word seems to be show-booth. Tennis-courts 


were formerly hired in France by rope-dancers, tumblers, and showmen; in which we 
must not omit the allusion to the debauchery of manners of such people in France. 
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The Princess Frederica of Prussia is now nineteen, and 
her apartment is open at cleven every morning. 

The dukes of Weimar, Holstein, and Mecklenburg, all ill- 
bred libertines, go in and out of it two or three times in the 
course of the forenoon. 

The Duke of Mecklenburg was recounting I know not 
what tale to the Ning. The Prince of brunswick, awkwardly 
enough, trod on the toe of a person present, to make him 
take notice of something which he thought mdiculous, The 
duke stopped short in his discourse—" 1 believe, sir, vou are 
diverting vourself at my expense.” He went on with his 
conversation to the King, and presently stopped ayain—" | 
have long, sir, been acquainted with the venom of your 
tongue ; if you have anything to sav, speak it to my Tace, and 
I shall answer vou.” More conversation and other inter- 
ruptions, “ When [am gone, sire, the prince will paint me 
in charming colors: 1 beg your Majesty will recolleet what 
has just passed.” 

This same Prince Frederick is, as I have very often told 
you, the chief of the mystics, against whom he uttered the 
most horrid things to baron Koyphausen., 

“ Bat how is this, my lord?” rephed the baron: * 1 mader 
sto you were the Pope ai that Church.” * [tue false =o 
have toy good an opimon of your honesty to immeime vou 
can be of a sect which you disavow; |, therefore, give vou 
my promise everywhere to declare vou despise the mystics trina 
much to be one ot them; and thus vou will recower vour 
reputation * “he prince beat about the bush, and called off 

\oomurteer, a gral marshal of the court, petiteins for a 
piace promised to tive candidates. L remarked to him, ° Dut 

fnonsierr, if the place be engagedr™” * (ih, ene 
ments are nothing at present,’ answered he, gravely; ~ for 
this month past we have lett off keepane our word,’ 

Weolhner, the real author of the disgtace ot Schuolemitine 
went fu see him, patied him, and said, * You have tie aich 
ment net to have many enemies.” “1, many enempes, neon 
sieurl” eand the ex-nimister: “1 know of but thres——_ Pye 

roderck, becaue:r | would not give Ine bunteman a plas 


| 
Pishopswerder, because | dismissed one caf bias dependents ; 
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and you, because—I know not why.” Welner began to weep, 
and to swear that) detraction was everywhere rending his 
character. “ Tears are unworthy of men,” said Schulemburg ; 
“and Lam unable to thank you for yours.” 

In a word, all is sunken to the diminutive, as all was exalted 
to the grand. 

It is asserted that the Prussian merchants will be allowed 


a free trade in salt and wax. I cannot verify the fact to-day ; 


Struensee will be too much occupied, it being post day; but 
if it be true, the Maritime Company, which at once will be 
deprived of salt, wax, coffee, tobacco, and probably of wood, 
cannot longer support the burden of cighteen per cent. at 
the least ;.a profit which no solid trade can afford, and which, 
perhaps, Schulemburg himself, with all his lucrative exclusive 
privileges, could not have paid, but by perplexing the treasury 
accounts, so that the gains of one branch concealed the 
deficiencies of another. 

As to the silk manufactures, which are proposed to be laid 
aside, I do not perceive that any inconvenience whatever will 
result from this. An annual bounty of 40,000 rix-dollars 
divided among the master weavers of Berlin, added to the 
prohibition of foreign silks, will never enable them to main- 
tain a competition. Nay, as I have before explained to vou, 
the very manufacturers themselves smuggle, and thus supply 
more than one-third of the silks that are used in the country; 
for it is easy to conceive that purchasers will prefer the best 
silks, which have more substance than, and are of superior 
workmanship to, those which monopoly would oblige them 
to buy. Not that the raw materials cost the manufacturer 
of Berlin more than they do the manufacturer of Lyons. They 
both procure them from the same countries, and the former 
does not pay the six per cent. entrance duty to which the 
Lyons manufacturer is subject: besides that, the German 
workman will labor with more diligence than the French; 
nor is labor much dearer here than at Lyons. The one re- 
ceives eighty centimes an ell for making, and the other ninety- 
five centimes for the same quantity, of equal fineness, which 
scarcely amounts to one and a half per cent. on the price of 
the silk, estimated at five livres the French ell. 

The Berlin manufacturer has likewise, by a multitude of 
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local calculations of trade, to which L have paid severe atten- 
tion, an advantage of thirty per cent. over the Lyons trader, 
at the fair of Franktort on the Oder. And, whether it pro- 
ceed from a defect in the government, the poverty of the 
workmen, or the ignorance of the manufacturer, he still can- 
not support the competition. Or what use, therefore, are so 
many rumous looms, of which there are not less than 1,650, 
at Berlin, Potsdam, Franktort, and Noepme7—the product 
of which, however, ts far from being equivalent to the same 
number of looms at Lyons. The Berlin weaver will not, at 
the utmost, do more than two-thirds of the work turned out 
of hand by the weaver of Lyons, © these 1,650 looms, we 
may reckon about 1,200 in which are weaved tatfetas, bro- 
cades, velvets, ete. The remainder are emploved in fabri- 
cating gauze, about gSo,ooo Berlin ells of which are annually 
produced. (Lhe krench ell is equal to an ell three-quarters 
ot erin measure.) 

The 1,200 silk-looms only produce about g60,000 ells ; which 
in the whole amounts to 1,940,000 ells. The sum total of 
the looms consume about 114,000 pounds weight of raw. silk, 
at sixteen ounces to the pound. (You know that 76,000 
pounds weight of wrought silk wall require about 114,000 
pounds weight of undressed silk.) There are alsa 28,000 
pair, per annum, of silk stockings fabricated at Berlin; whieh 
consume about s,000 pounds weight of raw silk. It is prin- 
cipallyv in the stocking manufactory that the salk ot the coun- 
try is emploved: whach, im reality, 1s superior in quality to 
that of the Levant: but they so ill waderstand the art of 
epinming it, i the Prossian States, that it is with ditterity: 


worked mm the salk-logm. The stocking manufacturers use 
it to a ereater advantage, because, bemp cheap, andor a 
strome umiaty, stocsines are made trom it preferable to those 
of Nismes and Lyons, m which tres the resected silk ahoie 
is set apart for shockings. From 8,600 to 12,000 poms 
wWenzit of suk is aanally obtained im the Prussia Sites, 


im which there are mulberry trees enough to supply 30.000 
pounds wereht Thos constitutes no very formidable rival 
shag with the silk pr duced in the States of the Kine of Sar- 
dina. 


‘Lhe commissimy ot meatury bas written to tmfoos: Lawn: 
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that it has no further demand to make from him; and in con- 
sequence he has addressed the King for permission to depart. 
The King replied, “ I have told you to wait here till the com- 
mission shall be closed.” There is either cunning or tyranny 
on one side or the other. 

Mademoiselle Hencke, or Madame Rietz, as you think proper 
to call her, has petitioned the King to be pleased to let her 
know what she is to expeet, and to give her an estate on which 
she may retire. The sovereign offered her a country house, 
at the distance of some leagues from Potsdam. The lady sent 
a positive refusal, and the King, in return, will not hear any 
mention made of an estate. It 1s difficult to say what shall be 
the product of this conflict between cupidity and avarice. The 
pastoral, in the meantime, proceeds without relaxation. ‘ Inez 
de Castro” has several times been performed at the German 
theatre, imitated from the lenglish, and not from the Irrench. 
In the fourth act, the prince repeats with ardor every oath of 
fidelity to a lady of honor. This has been the moment of each 
representation which the Queen has chosen to leave the house. 
Was it the effect of chance, or was it intentedly marked? This 
is a question that cannot be answered, from any consideration 
of the turbulent and versatile, but not very feeble, character of 
this princess. 

When her brother-in-law, the Duke of Weimar, arrived, the 
King gave hima very gracious reception; but by degrees, his 
countenance changed to icy coldness. Conjectures are that he 
has been lukewarm, or has wanted address in his negotiation 
with the Queen, on the subject of the marriage, which is far 
from being determined on. Two private houses have been 
bought at Potsdam, and have been furnished with every de- 
gree of magnificence. And to what purpose, if marriage be in- 
tended? May not the wife be lodged in the palace? Speak- 
ing of arrangements, let me inform vou that the King has 
sent a M. Paris, his culet de chambre, into France, to pay his 
personal debts there, and to purchase such things as are want- 
ing to these newly bought houses which are consecrated to 
love. 

The relations of Mademoiselle Voss, who four months since 
pressed her to depart for Silesia, there to marry a gentleman 
who asked her hand, are at present the first to declare that the 
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projected royal marriage would be ridiculous, and even absurd. 
In fact, its consequences might be very dangerous; for, should 
disgust succeed cnoovment, a thing which has been seen to 
happen, Mademoiselle Voss must separate with a pension; 
instead of which, in her rank of favorite, she might rapidly 
make her own fortune, that of her famuly, and procure the ad- 
vancement of her creatures. 

ie this as it may, the time ts passed at Potsdam im pro- 
jecting bowers of love; and, though the sovereign might not 
perhaps be exactly addressed in the words of La Hire to Charles 
Vil: “2 assere wou, sire, itis impossible to lose a hingdom 
with vreater gaiety,” it may at least be said, ° It is impossible 
teorisk a kingdom more tenderly.” But, whatever tranquillity 
mav be affected, there are procecdings and projects whieh, 
without alarming, for he certainly has valor, occupy the mon- 
arch. The journey of the anperor to Cherson, the very ab- 
rupt and very formal declaration of Russia to the city of 
Dantvice, the intended camp of cighty thousand men im Bo- 
hemia, for the anmusement of the King of Naples, are at least 
incidents that may compel attention, i not remark. There 
are doubts concerning the pourney of the Empress inte the 
Crimea, Potemkin being wowilling tao make her a witness of 
the incredible poverty ot the people and the army, im this newly 
acgmred carden. 

The disconragement of the ministry of Berlin still continies 
te incrense. ‘The King, for these two months, has not acted mn 
concert with anv single mimster. Mence their torpor aim 


ity are augmented, Count Hertzberg is progressive 
it) firs descent, and Werder begins to decline. The Kine rematis 
totally unconcerned: and never was the mania of rienine i 
person and of doing nothing carried to ereater excess, Instead 


cup thy prtation. a tax on hoses is talked of a6 a sulin 


| beens to think that nether of these taxes will take pli. 


There 3 mn ine! SoU retract without disgrace, 2 Ria ie 
pieaihic; and the pretext will be turnished by the advine ef wie 
provmnc@al present I the more extraordinary 7 fl 

camtanomigs ehould | » much persisted im, ance, wie Ca 
reien ct Kredenck Witham I. a similar atieropt was mide. ail 


whieh a tine secon’) wear was oblige) ta be renoniesd 


The Prussian army hae rnade a new acyunetiwad, of the same 
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kind with those by which it has been enriched for these four 
months past. | speak of Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg. He 
began his career by an excess of libertinage. He since has dis- 
tinguished himself in the trade of Corporal-schlag,* and by 
stretching the severity of discipline to ferocity. Tle, notwith- 
standing, has not acquired any great reputation by these 
means. He has lived at Paris, and plunged into mesmerism. 
He afterward professed to be a somnambulist, and next con- 
tinued the farce by the practice of midwifery. These different 
masquerades accompamed and concealed the real object of hits 
ambition and his fervor, which is to give credit to the sect of 
the mystics, of whom he is one of the most enthusiastic chiefs. 
A regiment has lately been granted him, which brings him to 
Berlin. His fortune will not permit him to live wholly there; 
but his situation will allow him to make journeys to that city, 
where he will be useful to the fathers of the new church. Singu- 
lar, ardent, and active, he delivers himself like an oracle, and 
enslaves his hearers by his powerful and ecstatic elocution, 
with his eyes sometimes haggard, always inflamed, and_ his 
countenance in excessive emotion. In a word, he is one of those 
men whom hypocrites and jugglers make their successful pre- 
cursors. 

I have just had a very deep and almost sentimental conver- 
sation with Prince Henry. He is ina state of utter discourage- 
ment, as well on his own behalf as on behalf of his country. 
He has confirmed all [ have related to you, and all I shall now 
relate—torpor in every operation, gloom at court, stupefaction 
among ministers, discontent everywhere. Little is projected, 
less still is executed. When it is noticed that business is suf- 
fered to languish, the King’s being in love is very gravely 
given as the reason; and it is affirmed that the vigor of admin- 
istration depends on the comphance of Mademoiselle Voss. 
Remarks at the same time are made how ridiculous it is thus 
to suspend the affairs of a whole kingdom, ete., ete. 

The general directory, which should be a council of state. 
is nothing more than an office to expedite common occur- 
rences. If ministers make any proposition no answer ts re- 
turned: if they remonstrate they meet with disgust. What they 
ought to do is so far from what they actually do that the 


* The flogging-corporal; from schiagen, to strike or whip. 
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debasement of their dignity occasions very disagreeable reflec- 
tions. Never was a public opinion produced mure suddenly 
than it has been by Frederick Wilham [1, in a country where 
the seeds of such opimion did not appear to exist. 

Prince Henry can nnd no remedy for domestic vices, but 
he has no apprehensions concermnyg foreign attairs; because 
the King ts at present wholly decided in favor ot France, and 
stall more destitute ot contidence tor the favorers of the lenelish 
faction. Prav take notice that this is the version of the prince: 
not that Tam very incapable of believing it, if we do not throw 
up our own chances, 

What the pubhe papers have announced respecting the 
journey of Prince Henry, is without foundation. Some wish 
to vo to Spa and France, but no plan is vet determined on; a 
vague hope. which he cannot sutfer to expire, notwithstanding 
the blows he receives, will detain nm at Rheinsberg. Year 
will succeed to vear; the moment of rest will arrive, and habit 
will enchain him in his frosty castle, which he has lately en- 
larved and rendered more commodious. To these different 
motives, add a nullity of clvaracter, a will unstable as the clouds 
frequent indisposition, and a heated imagination, by which he 
is exhausted. That which we desire withour snecess, gives 
more torment than that wluch is executed with ditticulty. 

A second minister is to be appointed tor Silesia: one singly 
isa kind of viceroy. [tis dangerous, sav thev, to see with the 
eves of an individual only. Dtesde et ampera. Thus tar have 
they advanced im their pedlities, 

Prince Frederick ot Brunswick is ardently active in his in- 
fricues against Prince Henry, and the duke, his brother, Wheat 


he wishes is not known: but he wishes, and henee he has ae- 
quired a cerium impertance ameng the tumultous crowd, 


whe camiet perceive that a contemptible prince is stl more 
} 
4 


contempible than an ordinary man. He neither cae fie at 
! 3 


' 


any duralie tidsty, nor in the least deoree acrerahhe ar Gos 


Necessary spy. 

A gerand list of promotions is spoken of, im which Prince 
Menry aml the Duke of Bronewick are inchilmd as field 
miirsivds, Sar the fret covs be will not be a fiellepeagsia 


He eonturmally opposed that ttle bene hestowed Om the duke, 
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under Frederick II, who refused to confer such a rank on the 
princes of the blood. This alternative of haughtiness and 
vanity, even aided by his ridiculous comedy, will not lead him 
far. He intends to depart in the month of September for Spa; 
he is afterward to visit our southern provinces, and from thence 
is to continue his journey to Paris, where he 1s to pass the 
winter. Such are his present projects, and the probability is 
sufficiently great that not anything of all this will happen. 

The King has declared that he will not bestow any places 
on persons who are already in office under the princes. This 
may perhaps be the cause that Count Nostitz has forsaken 
Prince Henry. The count is a very strange kind of being. 

lirst sent into Sweden, where he erected himself a chief of 
some envoys of the second order, finding himself dissatisfied 
with the severe laws of etiquette, he passed a slovenly life in an 
office which he exercised without abilities. On his return, he 
procured himself the appointment of one of the gentlemen who 
accompanied the prince royal into Russia, but the consent of 
the prince he had forgotten to ask. He was consequently re- 
garded as an inconvenient inspector, and was but sparingly 
produced on public occasions. Hence arose ill-humor, com- 
plaints, and murmurs. The late king sent him into Spain, 
where he dissipated the remainder of his fortune. The mer- 
chants of Embden, and of Konigsberg, requested the Spaniards 
would lower the duties on I know not what species of mer- 
chandise. Count Nostitz solicited, negotiated, and presently 
wrote word “that the new regulations were wholly to the ad- 
vantage of the Prusisan subjects.” 

The King ordered the Court of Spain to be thanked. For- 
tunately, Count Finekenstein, who had not received the regula- 
tions, delaved sending the thanks. The regulations came, and 
the Prussian merchants were found to be more burdened than 
formerly. His Majesty was in a rage. Nostitz was suddenly 
recalled, and arrived at Berlin without the fortune that he had 
spent, destitute of the respect that he had lost, and deprived of 
all future hopes. = Prince Henry welcomed him to his palace, 
an asylum open to all malcontents. Here he remained eighteen 
months, and here displaved himself in the same manner that 
he had done everywhere else—inconsistent in his imaginations, 
immoral in mind, ungracious in manners, not capable of writ- 
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ing, not willing to read, as vain as a blockhead, as hot as a 
turkey-cock, and untit for any kind of office, because he neither 
possesses principles, seductive manners, nor knowledge. Such 
as here depicted, this insipid mortal, the truce hero of the Dun- 
ciad, is ina few days to be appointed envoy to the Electorate 
of Hanover. In excuse for so capricious a choice, it is alleged 
that he will have nothing to do in the place. But wheretore, 
send aman to a place where he has nothing to do? 

Madame RKietz, who of all the mistresses of the savercign 
has most effectually resisted the inconstaney of men, and the 
intrigues oF the wardrobe, has modestly demanded the mar- 
vraviate of Schwedt trom the King, to serve as a place of re- 
treat; and four gentlemen to travel with her son as with the 
sonota monarch, This audacious request has not displeased 
the Kang, who had been offended by the demand made of an 
estate. Pte, no doubt, has discovered that he is highly respected, 
now that he receives propositions so honorable. 

Has termer friends no longer can obtain a munute’s andience : 
the gates to them are gates of brass. But a comedian, whose 
name is Marron, at present an innkeeper at Verviers, lately came 
to soliit his protection, PLe chose the moment when the Ning 
was stepping mto lus carnage. The King sawl te him, * iy 
and bw: by and by.” Marron waited; the King rettirned, sent 
fer him into his apartments, spoke with him a quarter of an 
hour, received tis request, and promised everything for which 
he petinoned. Never, no, never will subaltern intluetive le- 
ehne: tootmen will be all-puissant. Welner has pubhely oh 
lined the surname of viceroy, or of petty king. 

The monarch has written to the @weneral of the cendarmes 
(Prtwitzd, noticing that several of his otficers plaved at games 
of chance: that these gwames were forlidden: that he should 
renew the profubations under pain of being sent to the fortress 
for the first atfenee, and of being broken for the second Thre 
information and the threat were meant at the @emeral hone 


aelf, who has lost much money with the Doke of Mieeien 


burg 
it 38 afhirmed that the Duke of Brunswick wilh Tne Ware 
from fannary Sth to isth But Archimedes timecl? ade 
manded a pout of sxppart, and | see none of any leaned at 
tLe goniori. “ Av ounce of elwet, gael apostle 
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Berlin. There are numerous wishes, but not one will; and 
the wishes themselves are incoherent, contradictory, and 
rash; he does not know, nor will he ever know, how to con- 
nect a single link in the chain; he will more especially never 
know how to lop off the parasitical and avaricious sucker, 


Agriculture is what is most necessary to be encouraged, par- 
ticularly as soon as commercial oppression shall be  re- 


nounced; though this oppression has hitherto been pro- 


ductive of gold, thanks to the situation of the l’russian States. 


But how may agriculture be encouraged in a country where 
the half of the peasants are attached to the glebe? For so 


they are in Pomerania, Prussia, and in other parts. 


It would be a grand operation in the roval domains, were 


they divided into small farms, as has so long since been done 


by the great landholders in England. It is a subject of much 
greater importance than regulations of trade; but there are 
so many interested people to be controverted, and the habit 
of servitude is so rooted, that strength of understanding, 
energy, and consistency, not one grain of which IT can tind 
here, are necessary to make the attempt. More knowledge 


likewise is requisite than will here be found, for a long time 
to come, for it to be supposed that there is no town, no prov- 


ince, Which would not most gladly consent to pay the King 
much more than the neat revenue he at present obtains, i 
he would suffer the inhabitants to assess themselves: taking 
care, however, continually to watch over the assessments, that 
the magistrates and nobles might not oppress the people; or 
for it to be imagined that the subject would not gain three- 
fourths of the expenses of collecting, and would be free of 
all those unworthy restraints which are at present imposed 
upon them by the fiscal treasury. 

It is also necessary to recollect that it is not here as with 
us, Where the body, the mass, of national wealth is so great, 
because of the excellence of the soil and the climate, the 
correspondence between the provinces, ete., that we may cut 
as close as we will, provided we do not erect kilns to burn up 
the grass; and that in Irrance the expenses of collecting only 
need be diminished: that no other relief is necessary: nay, 
that we may still prodigiously increase the load, provided that 
load be well poised. Ilere, two or three provinees at the 
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utmost excepted, the basis ts so narrow and the soil so little 
fruitful, so damp, so impoverished, that it is only tor tutelary 
authority to perform the greatest part of all which can recon- 
cile Nature to this her neglected offspring. ‘The division of 
the domains itself, an operation so productive of every kind 
of resource, requires very powerlul advances; for the farm- 
ers steck and the amplements of husbandry are, perhaps, those 
which, when wanting, the arm can least supply. 

Independent of this grand point of view, we must not forget 
the military power, which must here be respected, for here 
there are nerther Alps nor Apennines, rivers nor seas, for ram- 
parts; here, therefore, with 6,000,000 of inhabitants, govern- 
ment is desirous, and, to a certain point, is obliged, to main- 
tain 200,000 menain-arms. In war there are no other means 
han those of courage or of obedience, and obedience is an 
innate idea in the serf peasant; for which reason, perhaps, 
the grand foree of the Prussian army consists in the union 
of the feudal and military systems. Exclusive of that vast 
consideration, which I shall elsewhere develop, let me add 
it will not be sutticient here to act like such or such a Russian 
or Polish lord, and say, You are enfranchised,” for the serfs 
here will reply, * We are very much obliged to vou for your 
entranchisement, but we do not choose to be free: or even 
to bestow lands gratuitously on them, for they will answer, 
“What would you have us do with lands?” * Proprietors 
and property can only be erected by making advances, and 
advances are expensive, and, as there are so few govern- 
ments Which have the wisdom to sow in order that they may 
reap, this will not be the first to begin. It is little probable 
thar the morning of wholesome polities should first break 
upon this couutry, 


At present itois almost pubhely known that the Comte 
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d’Fsterno is to depart in the month of April for France. I 
shall submit it to your delicacy, and to your justice, to. pro- 
nounce whether [ can remain here the overseer of a chargé 
daffaires. During his absence, functions might be bestowed 
on me; here [ certainly would not remain under an cnvoy 
fer viterim; nor would this require more than the simple pre- 
caution of sending me seeret credentials. But, as no such 
thing will be done, vou will perceive that this is a new and 


very strong reason for my departure about that time. Those 


who would make me nothing more than a gazetteer are ill- 
acquainted with mankind; and still more so those who hope 
to oblige me to consent tacitly or perforce. 

The Count de Masanne, a fervent mystic, is the grand master 
of the Queen's household. Welner supped with her yester- 
day, and had the place of honor; that is to say, he sat oppo- 
site her. If he cede to wishes of such indecent vanity, he 
will presently be undone. 

Yesterday was a memorable moment for the man of obser- 
vation. Count Bruhl, a Catholic, a foreigner, assuming his 
rank in the Prussian army, was installed in his place of gov- 
ernor, and the capitation-tax was intimated. This capitation, 
so openly condemned, supported with so much obstinacy, 
demonstrated to be vicious in its principle, impossible of exe- 
cution, and barren in product, at once announces the dis- 
graceful inanity of the General Directory, by which it was 
loudly opposed, and the sovereign influence of the subaltern 
by whom its chiefs have been resisted. Tlow can we suppose 
the King has been deceived respecting the public opinion of 
an operation so universaily condemned? Tfow may he be 
excused, since his ministers themselves have informed him 
that he was in danger of, perhaps forever, casting from him, 
at the very commencement of his reign, the title of well- 
beloved, of which he was so ambitious? Here we at least 
behold the ambiguous morning of a cloudy reign. 

The Queen is not satisfied with the choice that has been 
made of Count Bruhl, neither is she with the regulations of 
her household, and therefore she is again contracting debts. 
She is allowed, for expenses of every kind, only 51,000 crowns 
per annum. Tt will be difficult for her to make this sum sup- 
ply her real wants, her generous propensities, and her numer. 
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ous caprices. Blind to the amours of the King, she can see 
the «disorder of hits domestic attairs. The its betore WeStGh= 
day there was no wood for the fires of her apartments. Her 
house steward emtreated the steward of the roval palace to 
lend dim his assistance. The latter excused lumeselt because 
of the smallness of his remaming stock. Hlow, vou will ask, 
can disorder so mdecent happens heeause the quantity con- 
sumed was reasulated by the late Nang, on the supposition 
that the Queen and her children resided at Potsdam. Since 
his dearth no person has thought of the necessary addition, 
Such imeidents, trithng as they are in themselves, praye to 
What excess carelessness and the defects of meonsisteney are 
carr 

Count Bruhl was waited tor in order to furnish the house 
ofthe princes. As he is overwhelmed by debts, and is a Saxon 
nobleman ruimed, it was requisite the King should cause the 
sin af 20,000 crowns to be paid at Dresden, to satisiy the 
Host impatient of his erediturs. Opinions concerning him 
are divided, 

The only points on which people are unanimous are, that 
he is one of the Hock of the clect (the mystics), and that he 
plays exceedingly well on the violin. “Those who lave been 
acquainted with lum titeen vears ago speak in raptures of 
his amiemty. ‘Lhose whose hnowledge of him is more recent 
are sient. Lhose who are totally unacquainted with him say 
he as the most amiable of men. His pupil smiles when he ts 
praised. ftas athrmed that the grand duke has sent him here, 
andl that its his intentiom to take him to himsell whenever 
ll have the power. 

The prince royal will soon be worthy the trouble of obser- 
Walton; TOT mere ly because brederick [1] drew Mis horoscope 
ithe following termia—" 1 shall reign again in hum,” for per- 


haps he only meant by that to testity his contempt tr the 
present Kn but because all thangs im tin proche gaat 
ees, Dit Wiereaciousness of character: awkwardness, bit 
Sprakrig countenance ; nopokshed, but sincere. Ie whe tie 


whereiiee of cyeryiniag, nor will he ever be satel wei 


reply that re not reaecra bl rie ia severe and tenacrans. eeen 


to feromity, and yet is not incapable of affection and sensi 
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of his father approaches hatred, which he is not very careful 
to conceal. His veneration of the late Wing partakes of 
idolatry, and this he proclaims. Perhaps the youth is destined 
to great actions; and, should he become the engine of some 
memorable revolution, men who can see to a distance will not 
be surprised. 

-Launay at length departs; and, as I believe, solely from the 


fear which the ministry, or rather which Welner, has that the 
King should, in some weary or embarrassed moment, restore 
him to his place. His dismission has been granted to hin 


only on condition that he would give up 25,000 crowns of 
arrears, Which are his due. This is a shameful piece of knav- 
ery. They have exacted an oath from him that he will not 
carry off any papers that relate to the State. This is pitiable 
weakness. lor of what validity is such an oath? Ife may 
afford you some useful, or rather curious, annotations. In 
other respects, the man is nothing, less than nothing. He 
does not so much as suspect the clements of his own trade. 
His speech is perplexed, his ideas are confused; in a word, 
he could only act a great part in a country where he had 
neither judges nor rivals. Lut he is not, as he is accused of 
being, a malicious person. He is a very weak and a very 
vain man, and nothing more. fle has acted the part of an 
executioner, no doubt; but where is the financier who has 
not? Where would be the justice of demanding the hang- 
man to be racked because of the tortures he had intlicted in 
pursuance of the sentence which the judge had pronounced ? 

Tle will predict deficiencies in the revenue, and in this he 
will not be wrong; but he perhaps will not inform you, al- 
though it is exceedingly true, that economical principles, 
which are the guardians of this country, are already very sen- 
sibly on the decline. The service is more expensive, the 
houses of princes more numerous, the stables are better filled, 
pensions are multiplied, arrangements more costly, salaries of 
ambassadors almost doubled, the manners more elegant, ete. 
The greatest part of these expenses was necessary. The real 
misfortune is that there is no care taken for the proportionate 
increase of the revenue by slow, but certainly productive, 
means: and that they seem not to suppose there will be any 
deficiency, which will at length make an immense error in the 
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sum total; so that, without war, a long reign may see the end 
of the Treasury, should the present measures be pursued. It 
is not the prodigality of pomp which excites murmurs. It 
is a prodivality in contrast to the personal avarice of the King 
Which is to be dreaded. It is an insensible, but a continual 
wasting. Hitherto the evil is inconsiderable, and, no doubt, 
does not strike any person; but IT begin to understand the 
country in the whole, and IT pereeive these things more dis- 
tinetly than I can deserihe. 

It was a custom with the late King, every vear, on Decem- 
ber 24th, to make presents to his brothers and sisters, the 
Whole sum of which amounted to about 20,000 crowns. This 
custom the nephew has suppressed. A habitude of forty years 
had led the uncles to consider these gratuities as a part of 
their income; nor did they expect that they should have set 
the first examples, or rather have been made the first examples, 
of cconomy. Faithful to his peculiar mode of making pres- 
ents, the King has gratitied the Duke of Courland with a 
vellow mbben. It would be ditheult more unworthily to 
prostitute his order. 

To this sordidness of metal, and this debauchery of moral, 
coin, examples of casy prodigality may be opposed, The 
house of the Jew Ephraim had paid 200,000 crowns, on ac- 
count, for the late Ning, at Constantinople, during the Seven 
Years’ War. The money was intended to corrupt some Turks, 
bat the project failed.  brederick [1 continually delaved the 
repayinent of the sum. His successor yesterday remmbursed 
the heirs of Iephraim.* 

AN saddler who had thirty vears been the creditor of the 
late Kane, who never would pay the debts he had contracted 
while prince roval, demanded the sum of 3,000 crowns from 


his present Majesty. The Ning wrete at the bottom: of the 
petition: “ Pav the till at sieht, with interest at six per cent.” 
The Duke of Holstembeck is at length to wo to IWeenis- 
hers to tale conurnand of a battalion of erenadiers, “ine 
elsewhere depacted this insigniticant prince, who will be a hoy 
ort tht ; Y Hi f the Seven Ve MW (Cha withe wee 
“ ht Y athe bia iat Yee pitey. 

Crunmonh wraty yoteehs fea { ; manny of tie neveirem wets Garw Pane we fee te takers 
pean) oie Ravi tan Raat Te ae toe #3 re et The Sits, ae Be Perel, GATE EC hs 
gel Sheet uso od Des, Wien? ach annadraperl, ser sid Jews tctoen, 
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at sixty, and who will neither do harm to the enemies of the 
State nor good to his private friends. 

The King has lately bestowed his order on four of his sub- 
jects. The one is the keeper of his treasury (MM. von Glumen- 
thal), a faithful but a dull minister. The second is the master 
of his horse,* M. von Schwerin, a silly buffoon under the late 
King, a cipher during his whole life, a perplexed blockhead, 
and on whom the first experiment that was made, after the 
accession, Was to deprive him of lis place. ‘The third is his 
Majesty's governor, a man of eighty, who has been kept at a 
distance for these cighteen years past, and who is destitute 
of talents, service, dignity, and esteem for his pupil, which 
perhaps is the first mark of good sense he ever betrayed. The 
last, who is not yet named, is Count Bruhl, who is thus re- 
warded by titles, after receiving the most effective gratifica- 
tions before he has exercised any office. What a prostitution 
of honors! [say what a prostitution ; for the prodigality with 
Which they are bestowed is itself prostitution, 

Among others who have received favors, a mystic priest is 
distinguished—a preacher of effrontery, who reposes on the 
couch of gratifications, at the expense of 2,000 crowns. To 
him add Baron Boden, driven from Hlesse-Cassel, a spy of the 
police at Paris, known at Berlin to be a thief, a pickpocket, a 
forger, capable of everything except that which is honest, and 
of whom the King himself said he is a rascal, yet on whom he 
has bestowed a chamberlain’s key. Pensions innumerable 
have been granted to obscure or infamous courtiers. The 
Academicians, Welner and Moulines, are appointed directors 
of the finances of the Academy. 

All these favors announce a prince without judgment, with- 
out delicacy, without esteem either for himself or his favors ; 
reckless of his own fame, or of the opinion of the public; and 
as proper to discourage those who possess some capacity as 
to embolden such as are natively nothing, or worse than 
nothing. 

The contempt of the people is the merited salary of so many 
cood works; and this contempt is daily more pointed: the 
stupor by which it was preceded is now no more. The world 
was at first astonished to sce the King faithful to his comedy, 


* Grand écuyer. 
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faithful to his concert, faithful to his old mistress, faithful to 
his new one, tincinyg time to examune engravings, furniture, 
to play on the violoncello, to inquire 


the shops of tradesimen 
. { 


into the tricks of the ladies of the palace, and secking for 
moments to attend to muimtsters, who debate in lis hearing 
on the interests of the State. Dut at present astonishment rs 
incited if some new folly or some habitual sin has not con- 
sumed one of bas cays. 

The new tnitorms invented by his Majesty have this day 
made their appearance. This military bauble, prepared tor 
the dav on which men have the ridiculous custom of making 
a show of themselves, comtirms the opimon that the sovereign 
Who annexes so much importance to such a circumstance pos- 
sesses that kind of understanding which induces him to believe 
that parading is a thing of consequence. 

Is lus heart better than his understanding? Of this men 
beein to doubt, 

Count Alexander Wartensleben, a former favorite of the 
present Wing, who was imprisoned at Spandau for his fidelity 
to lim, being sent for from the farther part of Prussia to 
bern, to command the guards, has lately been placed at the 


head of a Urandenbure reeiment: and by this arrangement 


he loses a peension of 100 guineas, which was granted him by 


g 
the King while prince rowal. This trank and honest otteer 
is a stranger to the sect in favor: and, atter having leeuished 


ina kind of forgetfulness, tinally receives a treatment which 


neither can be called disgrace nor reward, This is generally 
comerdered as a deplorable proof that the Wang, to say the 
| , 


least, nether knows how to love nor hate. 
Macdermorelle Voss has been persuaded that it would he 
more generows in her to prevent her lover committing a tolly 


than to profit by snch folly: for thus is the marriage publicly 
eibed which would have become a subject of eternal renroach 
Whenever the mtoxicaten of passion should ha sles 
Lhe heavty, thereiore. will be made a countess, 1 tie Pact: 
ani periane the soverecion of the will of the Sovrercaa in 
not jis spouse. Her infiuence may be productive Of creat 
chiices, ane i other countries might render Lomb seinen 
bisw. the sanin-isw of Count  Finckenstein, frst minister 


fle has acted very wisely in attaching rucngee bith dairy 
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who teaches him his trade with so much perspicuity that the 
Count imagines his trade is learned. Tle has besides an exer- 
cised understanding, and an aptitude to industry, order, cone 
sistency, and energy. Aided by his tutor, be will find no 


difficulties too great; and he is the man necessary for this 


King, whose will is feeble and cowardly. ‘The late King was 


equally averse to men of many difficulties, but it was from a 
conviction of his own superiority. Great talents, however, 
are little necessary to reign over your men of TPopinamboo, 


The memorial against the capitation-tax, which has been 


signed by Messicurs Hertzberg, Hleinitz, Arnim, and Schulem- 
burg, concludes with these words: °° This operation, which 
alarms all classes of your Majesty's subjects, effaces in their 


hearts the epithet of well-beloved, and freezes the fortitude of 
those whom you have appointed to your council.” Struensee, 
on his part, has sent in two pages of figures, which demon- 
strate the muscalculations that will infallibly be discovered 
when the tax has been collected.  Messicurs Werder, Gaudi, 
and probably Welner, persist; and the King, who neither has 
the power to resist a plurality of voices, nor that of receding, 
dares not vet decide. 

On February 15th he is to depart for Potsdam, where he 
proposes to continue the remainder of the year; that period 
excepted when he journeys into Silesia and Prussia. 

The King has to-day advanced the Duke of Drunswick to 
the rank of feld-marshal. This is indubitably the first honor- 
able choice he has made; and everybody approves his having 
singly promoted this prince. 

The Dutch envoy has thrown me into a state of great em- 
barrassment, and into astonishment not less great. He has 
asked me, in explicit terms, whether IT consented that en- 
deavors should be made to procure me credentials to treat 
with the Princess of Orange, at Nimeguen. [If deception 
might be productive of anything, I should have imagined he 
only wished to induce me to speak; but the question was ac- 
companied with so many circumstances, all true and sincere. 
so many confidential communications of every kind. and a 
series of anecdotes so rational and so decisive, that, though 
I might find it difficult to account for the whim he had taken, 
I could not possibly doubt of the candor of the envoy. After 
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this first consideration, I hesitated whether IT should mention 
the affair to vou, from a tear that the presumption should be 
imputed to me of endeavoring to rival M. de RKenneval; but, 
besides that my cipher will pass under the inspection of my 
prudent friend, before it will fall into the hands of the Ning 
or his ministers, and that I shall thus be certain he wall erase 
whatever might injure me to no purpose, | have imagined 
it was net a part of my duty to pass over a proposition of su 
singular a kind in silence. 

] ought to add farther, referring to the ample details which 
I shall give, after the long conference which IT am to have 
with him to-morrow morning, that, 1 France has mo litent 
intention, and means only to weaken the Stadtholder, im such 
amanner as that his intluence cannot hereatter be of service 
to the English, the patriots are by no means so simple in their 
intentions. | have proofs that, from the vear 1784 to the end 
of 1785, they were in sceret correspondence with baron Keede ; 
amd that they ceased precisely at the moment when the baron 
wrote to them: “ Make vour proposals; [have a carte blanche 
from the princess, and, on this condition, the Ning ot Prussia 
will answer for the prince.” I have also proots that M. de 
Kenneval cannot sueceed, and that the attar will never he 
brought to a conclusion, “so long as negotuation slid Te 
continued imstead of arbitration.” These are his words, and 
they appear to me remarkable. It is equally evident that the 
implacable vengeance of the Due de La Vauguvon arises from 
his having dared to make love to the princess, and his love 
having heen rejected, 

[ shall leave those whe are able to judge of the veracity of 
these allegations; but it 1s my duty to repeat verbally the fol 
lowing phrase of baron Keede: “ M. de Calonme is munmacal 


to ts, and his enemy opens his arms to receive ws, What 


it that M. de Calonne wishes? Is it to be Minister of Piven 
Athurs A successiil pactication of the troubles of Riad 
whi render him more service, in sich case, than thie ao 


tiation ot those troables, which may londle « ero) ean 


Hacration, I demand a caterorical answer to the inionine 
question: Shotld it be proved to M1. de Calonne Wit he 
Stadthaider ia tu reality core over to the side of Frauete, sa 
Which 16 the same Tong, iW he ball be oplwred te CM ay 
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will he then be against us? Has he any private interest which 
we counteract? Is it impossible he should explain luimself? 
The chances certainly are all in his favor against M. de Bre- 
teuil, whom we have continually hated and despised. Where- 
fore will he spoil his own game.” 

I necessarily answered these questions in terms rather 
vague. 1 informed him that M. de Calonne, in what related 
to foreign affairs, continually pursued the line marked out 
by M. de Vergennes; that the former, far from coveting the 
place of the latter, would support him with all his power, if, 
which could not happen, he had need of his support; that a 
comptroller-general never could be desirous of anything but 
peace and political tranquillity; that whether M. de Calonne 
had or had not particular agents in IHlolland, was a fact of 
which I was ignorant (this Baron Keede positively assured 
me was the case, and probably was the reason of his afterward 
conceiving the idea of making me their substitute); but that 
he would suppose me a madman, should IT speak to him of 
such a thing; and therefore if, as seemed very improbable, it 
were true that the Princess of Orange, on the recommendation 
of Baron Reede, should be capable of placing any confidence 
in me, it was necessary she should give this to be understood, 
through some medium with which [ should be unacquainted, 
as, for example, by the way of Prussia; but it scarcely could 
be supposed that there would be any wish of substituting a 
person unknown in that walk to those who were already in 
the highest repute. 

Baron Reede persisted, and further added, not to mention 
that M. de Renneval could not long remain in his station, the 
parties would undoubtedly come to a better understanding 
when the princess could speak with confidence; that confi- 
dence was a sensation which she never could feel for this 
negotiator. In fine, he demanded, under the seal of profound 
secrecy, a conference with me, which I did not think it would 
be right to refuse ; and his whole conversation perfectly demon- 
strated two things: the first, that his party supposes M. de 
Calonne is totally their enemy, and that he is the minister of 
influence in this political conflict; and the second, that they 
believed him to be deceived. Iam the more persuaded these 
suppositions are true, because he very strongly insisted, even 
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should T not receive any orders to repair to Holland, 1 should 
pass through Nimeguen, on my return to Paris; that, by the 
aid of the pledyes of contidence which T should receive from 
him, T might sutheiently penctrate the thoughts of the princess, 
soas to be able to render M. de Calonne a true report of the 
situation of attairs, and what might be the basis of a sincere 
and stable conethation. It as not, therefore, so much another 
person, instead ot M. de Renneval, that they desire, as another 
Couette Toury, or some particular confidant of M. de Calonne. 
I shall conclude with two remarks that are perhaps important. 

I. Mlv sentiments and principles concerning liberty are so 
known that Teannot be regarded as one of the Orange party. 
‘There is, theretore, a real desire of accommodation at Nime- 
guen. And would mot the success of this accommodation be 
ef greater consequence to M. de Calonne than the machina- 
toms ot M. de Bretewl? Wherefore will he not have the 
ment ofthe pacification, if it be necessary? And is it not in 
a certain degree necessary, in the present poliueal state of 
Pouirepe 2 

I], The provinee of Friesland has ever been of the anti 
stadtholder party, and it now begins to be on hetter terns 
with the prince. Is it not because there has been the al 
address of attacking the Stadtholder in same part leostile to 
the prowinces, and in which nether the mobility nor the regen- 
ees do, or can, wish to see the Constitution abselutely over 
thrown? Tas net the province of Holland drawn others too 
far inte its particular mesures? 

These two consvlerations, which [T can support by a ntum- 
her of correborating circumstances, perhaps are worthy the 
trouble of bemg weighed. J shall send you, ly the next 
courier, the result of our conference; but, i there are any 


orders, formation or directions, to be given me on the eub- 


ject, 11 18 Necessary not to leave me in suspense: for my Sena 
bon relative 1G Meede ts embarrassing, aimee | dare wether ts 
repeal mor imvite advances, which most assuredly | mover sor 
oriyoke, and which, by the well-avowed state of the atin 
of Pordam, 1 was even impoesitle 1 should provoke, had | 
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eer ee eee ie ee result is 
tit is too late to save ‘Courland ; that everything which 
whit to have been prevented is done, or as good as done; 
‘that the best physicians would but lose their time in pre- 
« for the incurable. The bearer of the letter, which 
oned the departure of Noldé, is a merchant of Lichau, 
Tmmermann, Tle has been charged with the negotia- 
adoan in Holland and elsewhere, but, as it is said, has 

Vino success. It is supposed in the country that the 
has thrown impediments in its way. The Diet of Cour- 
tositin January. [tis worthy of remark that, for two 
vast, no delegate has been sent from Courland to War- 

information is said to be received that four corps 
jan troops have begun their march, purposely to ap- 
1 the Crimea at the time that the Empress shall be 
and this not so much to inspire the Turks with fear, 
remove the greatest and most formidable part of the 
from the vicinage of St. Petersburg and the northern 
sof Russia: and especially from the grand duke, that 
may not be any possibility of dangerous or vexatious 
ts; for the unbounded love of the Russians for their grand 
is apprehended, Yet, if such terrors are felt, wherefore 
dertake so uscless a journey, which will cost from: 7,000,000 
cae of Seep So useless, Tokay, racing to your 


h, The eure ae ane armies will fe Field Marshal 
Pein, = will bahia the ee owes: es a corps 


tikow. Bi face Pee ee under his ae ceed in- 
Jae orders 60,000 irregular troops in the Crimea. It is 


uspered he entertains the project of making himself Ning 
of the country, and of a good part of the Ukraine. 
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THE FRANCO-AUSTRIAN CRISIS 


METTERNICH TO STADION, PARIS, APRIL 27, 1808 


HIE catastrophes which overthrew the throne of Spain 
are assuredly made to fill the measure of the crafty, 
destructive, and criminal policy of Napoleon; a pol- 

icy which he has never ceased to follow since his accession. 
Let us be thoroughly persuaded of this truth, let us get rid 
of all illusion, and we shall gain that streneyth which comes 
only in great crises. The overthrow of Spain is not, so far 


as regards principle, more than the reunion of Liguria, the 


present organization of Holland, the hundred and one de- 
structions that we have seen, and at which all the powers of 
Europe have looked on with more or less good will, with 
more or less calmness. The shock of a great throne’s fall is 
terrible; it resounds afar, and yet principle is not more vio- 
lated than it is by the march of the squadron that tears an 
unhappy Bourbon from his asylum to shoot him at Vincennes. 

The sceptre of Charles IV has not been his for several years. 
He, the weak and feeble heir to the heritage of his fathers, 
and his unfortunate successor, are now summoned before a 
new and monstrous tribunal. A king who dare not abdicate 
in favor of his legitimate successor, and a son who dare not 
reign, except by the authority of a I'rench ambassador, in 
reality reigns no longer. Your Excellency will see from the 
frightful article that I have marked in the semi-official Journal 
of April 24th, that this tribunal does exist: Spain then has no 
longer a sovereign: the arbiter of the Grand Empire has in 
fact declared himself its master. He has long shown that he 
is master of all Europe on this side the Inn and the Vistula. 

In 1805 and 1806 I cherished the dream of opposing to 
this colossus a barrier marked out by the Weser, the Thurin- 
gian forests, and the western frontiers of the Austrian mon- 
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archy. Prussia has rejected the plans, which would save 
herself and her neighbors; she must necessarily be the victim 
of her selfish calculations, and not only Prussia, but all powers 
who follow the same course, will be so. 

This line, the only one which would cover our right flank, 
and relieve us from all anxiety in our rear, and which—sinece 
the peace of Presburg and the loss of Venice (the principal 
and most precious of all the acquisitions that .\ustria can 
make), above all since the cession of Dalmatia—only leaves 


our left Hank ta be protected, can no longer be maintained. 
Prussia is effaced from the list of powers; Turkey, whose 
weakness is even a benetit to us, is an immediate point of 
comtact with France: we shall save her from total destruction 


by our geouraplical position alone, She cannot be attacked 
but by passing through us. To remain constant to old ideas, 
te old and impracticable plans, would be destruction; to have 
no plan would be ruin. 

Austria and Prussia are intact; Turkey vegetates, but it 
exists. Spain will no doubt change miasters, her fall will 
net alter our position; it adds nothing to the power of France. 
Napoleon wil return to lis capital neither more strong nor 
less troubled than when he left it. To hope that any time 
will be allowed to pass without movement on his part would 
be aomere ilusion: to follow tmplicitly all his wishes would 
be to carry out las projects for destruction; to oppose him 
face to face would be to expose ourselves to be crushed under 
his weight; we can then only aim at moditving his plans. 
We must enter into them to have the right to do this; we must 
have a firm and tixed plan to make this possible. To this all 
my political calculations tend, and it seems to me that it is 
to this end we ought to direct all our efforts. 

We should be very wrong to despise what is gome on in 
Spain, but [ freely confess that the fall of that throne 1 mata 


surprise te me; iy despatches testity that | have long teieved 


in the poeslalty of this eatastrophe. Napoleon only hits the 
veil “a. litthe more—it 1 transparent enough—which eovers iis 
errneral mtentions: he himself thinks he has done nefline 
extraordinary or new gince lds retirmm from the Pyrenees 


Everything which te on this side the line of the confederation 


scems to him so entirely under his good pleasure that the 
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changes he has made in Spain seem to him hardly greater than 
the nomination of his brother-in-law to the government of 
Piedmont. But as it is impossible that he should not look 
beyond the contines of what he calls his empire, we shall ne 
doubt be exposed to great complications ina short time. We 
have still the power of looking forward, of determining our 
wishes and our course; we shall not have the time or the possi- 
bility of doing so when direct questions are put to us. | am 
happy to feel convinced that our august master wisely occu- 
pies himself in determining the foundations of his future con- 
duct. May he graciously permit me to touch upon some of 
the most threatening questions! 

There remain three powers which may furnish battlefields 
to the man who cannot be satistied without them—Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey. An alliance, however monstrous it may 
be, guarantees Russia for the time from a direct attack. 
Nothing points to any hostile views of Napoleon against 
Austria; all the measures he has taken for some time aim at 
the destruction of the Porte. It can only be saved by the 
firm will and close agreement of the cabinets of Vienna and 
St. Petersburg, by immediate peace with Russia, and by a 
successful war of these two imperial courts against France. 
It will not suffice, for Turkey to avoid the blows which 
Napoleon is preparing, that we should stand on one side: our 
inaction would not save her, and it would ruin us. 

All the powers—I except England, who, having committed 
the mistake of signing the peace of Amiens, did not make 
another by not preparing at once for a new war—have lost 
by attaching to the treaties they concluded with France the 
importance of a peace. Peace does not exist with a revolu- 
tionary system, and whether Robespierre declares eternal war 
against the Chateaux, or Napoleon makes it against the 
powers, the tyranny is the same, and the danger is only move 
general. To believe that we can continue beyond a certain 
time quiet spectators of the changes present and to come in 
Europe, and to found this hope on the promises of France, 
would be strangely to deceive ourselves. If France invites 
us to rest, it should only be another motive to prevent us from 
confounding this offer with a state of calm and quiet, which 
must be renounced so long as Napuleon lives. 
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Turkey is threatened; she will fall, because this man has 
never threatened in vain, and because IT see nowhere the neces- 
sary means of saving it. Therefore all the anxtetics with which 
the compiucations resulung trom this overthrow can inspire 
us, far from paralyzing us, should stimulate our faculties. 
Shall we refuse to act im concert? they will act without us: 
Shall we reuse A PRS’ to the breneh troops through our 
territery ? we must then be ready to fight to stop them, or see 
them effect the passage against our will. It remains to dis- 
cover Whether our refusal would not suit) Napoleon better 
than our consent. 

Nothing assuredly can be more dangerous than to admit 
brench troops inte our territory ; the recent cxample of Spain 
proves thrs sutficrentiv. 

Your Excelleney kumows that [ have always held that the 
salvation of Austria and Russia depends on their perfect agree- 
ment on all questions of common interest. Let us suppose 
that itis possible to establish this ayreement, the order of 
things should be, that these two powers should use all their 
efforts ta dissuade Napoleon from the destructive projects 
against the Porte, but that they should end bw taking com- 
Hien part i it, im case their etterts should be truitless. It 
wil then be a question of diplomatic and, above all, military 
measures, to guard the two empires agaist the enterprises 
Which the French may attempt beyond the lines which their 
troops must traverse. At that moment the Austrian and 
Prossian armies which are not destined to act in Turkey (and 
there would remam reat masses) should be rewarded as one 
and the same army, and take military positions strony enough 
t allow them to clase the wav behind the French armies. 
Supposing, aon the contrary, that the Cabinet of St. Petersinirg 
comtinies to follow as improadently as it does the miptitsion 
it receives trom France: that it even exaggerates 1 ae his 
thar suppositian at becomes only more 


urpent to taxe an active part wi proiects mipoesiiie Ge i 


mwlity. ir we do net enter inte them wmamecately lt trance 
itul Nitseta aores to the destraction of Turkev, andl asl ot ns 4 
passage for the brenel troops, shall we retuse itr I suppose 
that we teeta cetise Hw, and that the intercets the tem ais 

l have in cur not tronbineg ther plans, or buiderure ther 
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execution, would prevent them from insisting on this demand ; 
but how should we oppose the return of the French army after 
having conquered Turkey ? 

Your Iexcellency sees that 1 here maintain the possibility 
that the French armics might arrive at Constantinople only 
by way of Albania and Ukrania. 1 do not know whether this 
possibility exists, but it hardly seems probable that, even in 
that case, Napoleon would long make the troops respect the 
neutrality of Galicia by taking them along the frontier. 

I resume this long and doubtless too minute reasoning. 
It appears to me certain— 

lL. That it is impossible to regard a state of peace with 
Irance as a state of repose. 

11. That the return of Napoleon after his expedition to 
Spain will be the signal for fresh movements. 

I11. Vhat the Western part of europe being conquered, and 
having submitted to changes of dynasty and government which 
Napoleon has long meditated, he can only direct his activity 
toward the Last. 

IV. That everything indicates that the partition of Turkey 
is the first object to which it tends. 

V. That an alliance, offensive and defensive, between Russia 
and Austria, haying for its object a successful war against 
France, alone can arrest Napoleon in his projects. 

VI. That this alliance, considering the moral and physical 
dispositions of the two empires, not being possible, it is es- 
sential to think of an agreement likely to guarantee their 
mutual existence. 

VIL. That if we cannot arrive at an agreement with Russia, 
by persuasion, to stop the destructive plans of Napoleon 
against the Porte, it would be necessary to take an active part 
in them; that even if Turkey could be protected from the 
danger which threatens it, it would be no less necessary to 
concert measures for Opposing the restless activity of that 
prince. 

VIU. That if Napoleon does not renounce this attack, which 
he could scarcely undertake without us, it would be necessary 
to take diplomatic and military measures to prevent him from 
departing from the line of conduct agreed upon. 

I should look upon this last enterprise as entirely chimeri- 
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eal, if the conquest of Turkey presented as few dithculties as 
that of Portugal, and if we were as isolated and as weak as 
Spain; if we had the dite of our army in the Baltic, a sovereign 
such as Charles IV, and mimsters such as the Prince de la 
Paix. Dut it is in these important matters that the difference 
of our position from that of Spain consists. Our dangers are 
yreat—they are imminent; the fall of the last throne of the 
Bourbons does not augment them; it will have been an im- 
mnense benent a it arouses generally a feeling of indignation, 
and with us in particular the conviction that peace with Na- 
poleon is net peace, and that we can only save ourselves by 
the wisest activity, and by the constant employment of our 


powertul resources. 


MEITERNICH ‘10 STADION, PARIS, JUNE 23, 1808 


Your Iexcelleney sends me reports from our military com- 
manders which render it necessary to keep a wateh on the 
movements of the French army. The remarks of these 


—_ 
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agree with the rumors heard throughout Kurope ; 


an inipesing force is placed on one of our frontiers, tur- 


) 

i 
1 
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nished with everything necessary to enable it ta crass it, 
At Parts and in Germany nothing is heard of but the ap- 
proachimge war with Austria; motives often the most ridieu- 
lous are alleged for this war. They are sometimes our pre- 
tended armaments: sometimes the petitions which they have 
made to ous for the good of the Church and its visible head ; 
sometimes a guarantee that they have demanded our neu 
trality in case of a rupture between France and Russia. Others 
say thatthe Emperor of the French will not any longer endure 
our inpermal tithe; that we wish to make war on the Turks 
and civele the spel with Kussia, or rather that we metend to 
conelinde with the Porte a treaty against France. I make here 
a short resné of the rumors which are circulated, givin a 
list of specimens: cach day destroys those of the evenmiy he- 
fore, but only contradicts the motives of the war; the rumor 
of wir continnes, and nothing contradicts that rumor 

An mmmense responsilalty would rest on the head of the 
man whe should take upon lomselt to assert the pacthe m- 
tentions of Napoleon. Your Iexcellencey knows my way of 
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thinking entirely. His imperial Majesty has often deigned 
to appreciate my opinion; there is certainly in me no partiality 
for a man whom, | believe, [ long ago judged more truly 
than many of his contemporaries. The great confidence of 
our august master, and that of your Excellency, authorize 
me to supply as soon as possible, by a reasoning which | have 
based upon facts, what is lacking in positive data on the 
great question. [oes Napoleon wish to make war with us 
at the present time or not? Ievery sign answers in the affirma- 
tive. Our situation is different from what it was before the 
end of the last war with Prussia; we no longer go through the 
intermediate steps which formerly were necessary to precede 
the opening of a campaign. Napoleon has no preparations 
to make; he has 200,000 men in front of us, on our two tlanks, 
and at our rear. Hle has not to pass the Rhine with the new 
troops to fall on us: he can enter Galicia before we know at 
Vienna that he has made war upon us; he might invade a 
great part of the Austrian kingdom, and the event would 
make no more sensation or noise than five or six years ago the 
arrival of a French squadron in the Margraviate of Baden 
would have done. Such is the situation of Europe—such is 
ours in particular. 

We cannot, therefore, any longer stop at possibilities; we 
must simply calculate probabilities. Napoleon meditates our 
destruction; he meditates it because our existence is incom- 
patible, as to principles, and as to the extent of our territory, 
with a universal supremacy, to which at this moment three 
powers are opposed, Russia, Austria, and Spain on the part 
of the Bourbons. The first two up to the present time are 
but inert masses: the latter will succumb under the weight 
of the French power. Will) Napoleon make war against 
Austria before having subdued Spain sufficiently to be able 
to abandon the Ning he has just proclaimed to his own forces ? 
Will he make war on us without being certain of the side 
Russia would take on this occasion? It seems to me that 
these are the two points to which all our calculations should 
be directed. 

The different reports which I have added to my preceding 
despatch must have proved to vour Excellency that the sub- 
mission of the Peninsula will cost great efforts. It seems 
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that the almost general rising was not foreseen by Napoleon ; 
we have never before seen him enter on a campaign without 
strony reserves; on this occasion he had none. We do not 
flatter ourselves that the devotion of the Spanish nation wall 
prevent its fall; it will succumb as all isolated efforts must; 
but atany rate it will make a vigorous resistance; it scecms 
susceptible of organization and to necessitate strong meas- 
ures: besides, the season is advancing. 

If Napoleon thinks his presence necessary for the subjuga- 
tion of a people in revolt, there is all the more reason we 
should do him the justice to believe that he would not trust 
the management of an enterprise such as the annihilation of 
the Austrian monarchy to any other than himselt. Uhe attairs 
of Spain will not exempt us, except by some extraordimary 
chance, trom hehting tor our very existence. Gut 1 do not be- 
heve that Napoleon wall try this adventure betore having tin- 
ished wath the other, thus exposing tamselt to the probable mis 
carniave of a plan so long conceived, and with the success of 
which the tate of one of his brothers and the sort of prestige 
which up to this time has accompanied all his enterprises are 
intimately connected, Nothing offers less foundation for the 


' ’ 


calentation of probabilities than an insurrection; it may he 

prolonged incetinitely, it may cease to-day or to-morrow : but 

we are in the middle of the vear, and | do not think this 1s 

esnte the time he would choose by preference tor the opening 

of a campaign which, although directed toward the South, 
he North, 


Your Exeelleney has observed very judiciously the danver 


may bring complications in the 


there would be in agitating Ootticially questions which up to 
the present time have not been touched upon, “This retlee- 
thon would have always prevented my doing so, exten Te 
expr command, even ff the Emperor were im Panes 7 
neveriicless appeared to mec very mmportant to tike a simp 
winch, without committing ne, may help to clear wp w few 
Hes hen [| have after mature deliberation deemed ra Vic 
followwur, which, beme very frank and loval. nist tmeers- 
carily contuse the adverse party, @ position alwavs trparahile 
to the Cause ome ped 4 

Reports are cirewlats which sucewed «ach other witha 


raadity wach prove direct machmation. Whether Napoleon 
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spreads them or tolerates them, the inference that we draw 
from the fact and the results are the same; he knows these 
reports. I went to the Minister of Police. I said to him 
that for a long time | had been tempted to speak to him of 
these things, but that I always despised common reports too 
much to be able to make up my mind.“ 
now, continued f. " TP receive news from Vienna which proves 
to me that these same reports are spread there; my Ictters 
from Germany contain the same; and there is such similarity 
in the accounts, which contain too much nonsense to have 
been invented in perfect agreement in the four corners of 
IXurope, that I cannot but see them to be the result of machina- 
tions. | do not enquire the source—that is nothing; but at 
is necessary that you come to my help to combat these re- 
ports. The pacific intentions of my court are known; per- 
sonally you know my way of thinking; it is not necessary 
to prove to you that we do not dream of war—no one even 
asserts it—but to reassure the Austrian, french, and German 
public of your intentions with regard to us. These are times 
when one cannot be silent without becoming an accomplice 
with those who speak ; for some time | have had no complaint 
to make against your journals, but now give me an oppor- 
tunity of praising them. Have an article inserted which will 
prove to all readers that our relations are perfect ; contradict 
distinctly the intentions they attribute to vou, and which vou 
allow them to attribute to you. On every occasion here | 
pronounce myself a minister of peace: furnish me with a good 
weapon to justify to my court the opinion | have always de- 
clared of the sincerity of the [emperor's intentions with regard 
to us.” 

* | know all these tales,” said Fouche. “I am ignorant 
of their origin; but my reports to the Emperor have always 
been to the effect that you would lose no opportunity of con- 
tradicting them and declaring them to be completely false. 
You understand that L cannot approach the political question, 
Does the Emperor wish to make war upon vou, or not? fle 
does not tell me, and I have no right to ask him: if vou wish 
to know my private opinion, I will tell vou that [I believe he 
neither wishes nor would do it. To-morrow I will cause an 
article to be inserted in a journal in the sense you desire; vou 


The case is changed 
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understand that I cannot sav all I would wish, but I will tell 
the truth. I detest rumors of that kind. Does the Emperor 
spread them? He allows them, there is no doubt, for he can 
stop them ina moment. Does he wish to occupy the nation, 
to distract its attention from a point which has not gained its 
assent? Does he wish to impose upon you? ITs he afraid 
that vou will seize this opportumty to declare war against 
him? Does he beheve that vou will not recognize the changes 
he is effecting in Spain, in consequence of vour rights over 
that Crown? [know not, but Pam too anxious for peace not 
to seize with pleasure an oceasion for serving that cause. All 
military men, officers, generals, and marshals, are for war. 
Since the latter have been dukes, they wish to be archdukes, 
andsoon, I] believe that a war with vou would be not merely, 
as any war would be, a musfortune: it would have the par- 
ticular character of dragging the universe into the waves, for 
Where would this scourge stop? When war had been made 
on vou, Russia would remain, and then China. In short, I 
detest war, and the rumors of which you complain, for they 
will end sooner or later in leading to it. No one knows better 
than I do how this concatenation is brought about: all mile 
tary men wish for war and collect such rumors; there is neo 
wretched maker of projects who does not bring his ideas to 
the emperor; his agents and foreign spies, who are all rogues, 
make their reports in that sense, to pay their court; and the 
Emperor ends by believing them. To-morrow vou shall have 
an article as good as it is possible for me to make it.” 

Thad me ditticuityv in ayvreeimg with the minister's opinions. 
Taotserved to him that at the emperor allowed these rumors, 
with the intention of holding us in check, he deceived himself 
altogether, We can be won by confidence, but are only 
estranged by the contrary. “ What do you say, for example,” 


otthe mancouvring of troops which bas placed 


continued I, 
your Siesian army im the most menace positian on our 
frontier? Why is each officer of that same army allowed to 
spread the report that in a short time that frontier will he 
free? The Emperor Francis ts animated by one desire, that 
of peace aad harmony between the two courts; he has meyer 
ceased to give proofs of this, amd his wish is based on the true 
interests of bis Iampare. Napoleon, and all the alarmists who 
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surround him, cannot suspect him. It would be madness on 
our part to provoke a war with France; it would be weak- 
ness not to repulse an attack with vigor. Consider our policy 
from this point of view, and you will know the whole secret 
of our policy.” Fouché interrupted me to ask if the news 
I had just told him of a movement of the French army was 
ina public Hewspaper, as in that case he would contradict it. 
“No,” said 1,“ all the reports from our frontiers bring it, and 
the result has been a sudden fall in the stocks, which cannot 
be indifferent to us. We defend the same cause; why should 
influence be uscd unfavorable to our credit?” bouche told 
me that the following day he would take care to ascribe the 
fall of stocks to speculation. He spoke very frankly with re- 
spect to the publication of a report of the death of the King 
of England * by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and used 
among other energetic phrases the following: “I am glad 
that M. de Champagny has put his name to such an article 
rather than I; | never would have done it; there is in the pubhi- 
cation of a thing known to be false something unworthy of 
the master and his servant.” 

It is impossible that Fouche does not know the real source 
of the disquieting news which was the subject of our interview. 
He asked me if | had written to Champagny. I told him no, 
and that if Champagny were here, I should have preferred to 
speak to him of a thing which I deplore equally as a friend 
to peace, as a cosmopolitan, and as Austrian ambassador. 
“| have no complaints to make,” said I to him; “ no question 
has been opened between the two courts, still less a subject 
of any discussion whatever.” 

Fouche does not, then, oppose the Emperor’s intentions, 
by slipping in articles of more or less tranquillizing views. I 
have said above that it did not appear to me that it could 
be intended by the Emperor to subdue Spain and make war 
upon us at the same time. 

A new point of view, which struck me the more inasmuch 
as IT did not vet know the proclamation of Palafox, was that 
of our pretensions to the Crown of Spain. t 

* Apparently a false report of the death of the King of England was circulated at this 
time: he did not die till 1820. 


#In the proclamation of the Spanish General Palafox, May 25, tSoS,a reference was 
made to the Archduke Charles of Austria, nephew of Charles HI, as King of Spain.—Ed. 
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Might it not be possible that this was the principal motive 
of all the reports, which Napoleon spreads and visibly main- 
tains, to keep us, so to speak, at bay? A direct analogy comes 
to support this supposition. Your Excellency will remember 
that, at the time of my negotiation at Fontainebleau, there was 
a ridiculous vehemence in the demand for my recognition of 
the new King. The Emperor, who, more than anvone, saeri- 
fices to his preuchices, beleved that he could) more easily 
obtain the cession of a province than the recognition of the 
Kings, his brothers: [am not astonished to find the same fear 
in him at the present moment. 

] hope vour Excellency will treat the present report with 
indulwence. It is useless to tell vou of the singular position 
in Which Iam placed. Deprived, since the departure of M. de 
Talleyvrand, of all means of contact, or connection, otherwise 
than by writing (the most sterile of all), with the Government 
with whom [am charged to overlook and defend our inter- 
ests, deprived even of all means of control in the official way, | 
am alone, entirely isolated, crushed with an immense responsi- 
ed ee 


1 
ari 


[ should be an alarmist if [ were credulous: | should 
be a quictist it L despised these same rumors. 

I would rather risk falling into snares, such as those which 
hetell M. de Lucechesim, than lead my court inte error by not 
giving the alarm. My reports have for some time rather borne 
the impress of alarm than that of extreme security. It is not 
with the latter feeling that, at this moment, | have the con- 
vietion that we shall not be attacked by France immediately. 
When shallwe be? [do not know, but itis in the nature and 
pores of Napoleon that it will be at the very first moment 
that appears faverable to him. I do not beheve that he would 
preter the present time. But it may immediately become 
favorable, and itis with extreme satisfaction that IT sce cfforts 
made, by our august master, well calculated for the 


lies. lye and his States, 


goad ot 
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METTERNICH TO STADION, PARIS, JULY 1, 1808 


If it is difficult to know exactly what Napoleon's plans are, 
it is possible to understand them to a certain extent by ayree- 
ments which are much more the result of a military arrange- 
ment than mine; but data furnished by an observer, however 
little instructed he may be, if he is impartial, are precious to 
the head of military affairs. They acquire much value when 
they are based on certain facts. 

Your Excellency has for some time heard the formation of 
camps spoken of, which the French armies are to form: in 
Prussia. The scarcity of food in many provinces, the total 
ruin of the inhabitants of the towns, serve as a pretext, and 
were perhaps the real reason of these assemblies. Camps are 
to be formed near Stargard, Berlin, ete. 

Subsequent orders assign them a different direction. The 
troops of Davoust and De Mortier (comprising the Saxons 
and the Polonese, about 120,000 strong) have received orders 
to assemble in the neighborhood of Schweidnitz, in Silesia. It 
is doubtless this movement which has thrown bohemia into 
alarm. 

The Marshals Soult and Victor, instead of remaining on the 
right bank of the Oder, are to form two camps near New and 
Old Ruppin and Rathenau. (Their divisions may be estimated 
at nearly 70,000 men.) 

An army of nearly 20,000 men is to assemble at Merve, on 
the Vistula. 

The idea is secretly being put forward, that the Prussian 
Government, to lighten their expenses in a moment of extreme 
penury, will include in the inventory to the French troops the 
fortresses in Silesia, which they have not vet occupied. 

These measures, which I can answer for as exact, scem to 
be adjourned. The Court is more able than I] am to observe 
the movements of the French troops in Silesia, but it is the 
fact that a concentration there seems really necessary in con- 
sequence of the want of food in the provinces in which the 
troops are, who, after this movement, will encamp in the most 
fertile and best preserved part of the Prussian monarchy. 

T hope his imperial Majesty will allow me to submit to him 
a slight sketch which, bearing simply on the military opera- 
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tions, Is perhaps on my part only a foolish dream. But I take 
the map in hand and calculate by analogy: all Napoleon's 
campaigns resemble cach other! 

Is it not easy to see in the army of Silesia the principal body, 
which would be destined to operate in a short straight line 
toward the centre of the kingdom? Penetrating Moravia, it 
isolates Bohemia, divides Galicia; it is sixty leagues to Vienna, 
and would penetrate Hungary as easily as Galicia. 

Might not the camps of Rathenau and Ruppin be regarded 
as the reserves of the principal army ? 

The assembled army near Merve is obviously only for ob- 
servation on the Vistula, and is strong enough to dispute some 
Important passages. 

Napoleon's movements are always concentric: he does not 
act from one point alone. The first control of this plan would 
be the certain connection of the different armics in country 
formerly Venetian: this would establish a basis of operations 
of which the extreme angles would be in Italy and Silesia. 
Austria and Bohemia would be conquered by the fact of the 
entry of the enemy into Moravia, or at least would find them- 
selves so much bevond the lines that, their defence being 1m- 
possible for us, their attack would be useless. The troops of 
Marmont would penetrate Hungary lower down, and any sue- 
cess on the part of the Italian army would immediately send 
us back into the centre of the kingdom. The Lavarian and 
Confederate armies would occupy ino this manner without 
difficulty the provinces within their reach. We ought, then, 
to calculate our defensive measures as if we had a war to sus- 
tain against Prussia and France united. Are they not really 
united under one chief, with more powerful moral and physical 
means than those which they had formerly ? 

Thus plans, no doubt, only practicable on the supposition 
of the most perfect impassibilitv of Russia, 

Her army is composed of twenty-three divisions, of which 
six are it Moldavia and Wallachia, with from 8.060 tm Toa 
Cossacks; four in Finland: four in Courland, Livonia, and on 
the consts of the Baltic: three never move from Siberia and the 
Caticastis, 

There remain five divisions in the Polish provinces, to 
which must be added the greater part of the cavalry of the 
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divisions, which are in Finland. These five divisions, which 
may amount to about 90,000 men, are then the only ones 
which, in the first moments of an energetic declaration on the 
part of Russia, we could count upon; but they would probably 
commence their operations by retaking Galicia, against which 
no doubt all the moral and military means would be used at 
first by the French. Could we indeed count, after the first de- 
feat, on the help of a power which was afraid to decide before 
the hostilities, and would not that help be so tardy as to de- 
stroy the chances a victory might offer. [ will sumup. 

We have, then, an army of nearly 220,000 men, who can be- 
gin a campaign on our back and on our flank, in Silesia and 
in Prussia. This army has lately divided itself into a first line, 
a reserve, and a corps for observation on the Vistula. 

The orders for this division of the army have not been car- 
ried out up to this moment. 

There are, then, motives for this adjournment, and these 
motives are, no doubt, the efforts necessitated by the insurgent 
Spaniards. 

This same army has not to wait for immediate reeénforce- 
ments; all who can possibly be collected are transported in 
haste toward the Pyrenees. 

The Emperor wished to call the conscription of 1810, but 
strong representations of the extreme youth of the individuals 
who would compose it have made him prefer to draw from the 
reserve of 1802, the only one which has not been emploved, a 
measure which will make a great sensation, because it bears 
only on men established in homes of their own. I have no 
data of the number of men it can furnish, but we shall soon see 
it published. 

The produce of the new conscription will no doubt, in the 
first instance, bear toward the coast of Spain, but as certainly 
will go to recruit the armies in Prussia the day the insurrection 
is put down. 

We have at this moment to direct our means of defence 
against an army equal in number to our own, and which is 
disposed at all vulnerable points, not only of the frontier, but 
even of the interior of our empire. 

Does not this embarrassing position demand measures 
prompt, because fate has given us a moment of respite: ener- 

Il 
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getic, because after them we can dispose of no more? Should 
secondary considerations prevent precautions which our wel- 
fare imperiously demands ? 

To provoke a war with France would be madness; it must 
therefore be avoided, but it can only be avoided by strong 
measures. Those which his imperial Majesty has arranged 
all the last military steps—have assuredly tended to put the 
army on the most respectable footing; but our army, however 





strong, good, and well ordered it may be, is it. in number sufh- 
cient to prevent the final ruin of a monarchy attacked on all 
her frontiers at one time, and deprived at the opening of a 
campaign of her most precious resources and most important 
provinces? It is, therefore, not in ourselves alone that we 
must seck our safety; itis as necessary for our political intelli- 
penee as our military measures. 

[look upon the present moment as the last in which it will 
be possible for us to open up chances of preservation; these 
chances are frail, because, according to my calculations, they 
depend only on Russia. 

It appears to me urgent, and, I should sav, of the last 
urgency, to explain ourselves very frankly, and, above all, very 
directly with that power. What can there be of a dangerous 
nature in the following declaration, which a prudent and pene- 
trating ambassador would make, of the urgency of the case? 
He would say to Alexander: 

“Our position becomes more embarrassing day by day. 
Two hundred thousand men threaten to penetrate the interior 
of our kingdom. France herself accredits the rumor: she 
forces ms to measures of precaution, which she tolerates be- 
ease she does not fear them, but of which she will make a 
grievance the first day she requires a pretext. We wish noth- 
Inge from anyone: we only wish for peace; but we can only 


insure mt by uniting with your vot owe your existence to our 
preservation. Not to wish for peace is not to wish to save 
your existenic Lowk at Spain. The dav which sees the 


reigning Cynasty descend from that throne is an appent te all 
the sovererens; we would never allow a proposal that vou 
should descend from yeu What will vou say the day that 
proposition is niide to the Emperor Francis? [tas not in the 


natnre of things that two powers should come to an under= 
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standing at the time of a crisis, and even if they did, they would 
do more harm than could be conceived. We demand from 
you, therefore, a positive declaration of the course you will 
take when Napoleon, on his return from Spain, or regardiny 
that conquest as certain, will turn his attention toward the 
East. There he will encounter Austria, Turkey, and lastly, 
Russia. Are you in agreement with him about the division ot 
Turkey?) We will put ourselves on one side: but he cannot 
amuse both of us with projects tending only to the removal 
from the centre of our empires of the strength necessary for 
our own defence. If he wishes to attack us what part will you 
play?) Do you wish to prevent war? Then, pronounce against 
it with energy at Paris itself, and the odds are against Nano- 
leon foreing it on us. 

“Are you afraid to take this step, which the tone of con- 
versation throughout Europe authorizes you to take, the duty 
of which is even imposed upon you? At least let us agree 
about military measures; that in the first moment of hostilities 
we may regard your army in Poland as the right wing of ours, 
your armies in Moldavia and Wallachia as reserves. Let us 
combine a military plan on this principle, the only one which 
would make the French troops against us infinitely more 
feeble than ours. Let us, at any rate, base a plan of operation 
upon it. Tell us, in the contrary case, that vou will leave us 
to our own resources, that you will allow the Galicians to rise 
without being afraid for your Polish provinces, and that vou 
consider yourselves powerful enough to stand alone, while 
you are afraid to support us. It is necessary that we should 
have a prompt and precise reply on all these points, and we 
only wait for that to regulate our political and military con- 
duct.” 

In admitting the first proposition we should only be fulfill- 
ing our duty, a duty dictated to his imperial Majesty by what 
he owes to his house and his subjects. We should have lost 
nothing by admitting the second, and we should, in one way 
or the other, have put an end to the state of uncertainty about 
our existence and means of defending ourselves against at- 
tack, which is often more painful than annihilation itself. Be- 
sides, none of the above reasons which I have put into the 
mouth of our negotiator in Russia is new to them. The Count 
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de Tolstoy always spoke in that tone, and it is impossible that 
the evidence of facts should not end by a triumph over the 
apathetic security of that Government. 

1 submit this report to his imperial Majesty as a proof of 
attachment and disinterestedness on the part of one of his 
servants; who, as to the first, will never change, and who 
proves the second by daring to give his views on military ques- 
tions, Which are beyond his province, for which he claims the 
indulgence of the enlightened men to whom they may be com- 
municated. 


METTERNICH TO STADION, PARIS, JUNE 23, 1808 


T have a confused idea of having one day drawn your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the editors of the Frankfort and Augsburg 
Gazettes, 

There is a most urgent necessity to exercise some influence 
over newspapers in general, and particularly over these two, 
which never cease spreading hes, often of the most ridiculous 
nature, about us. Tt is from these that most of the articles 
are extracted which are found in the French journals. Why 
should not correct news be commumeated to the ditferent 
newspapers? Why do they not control their correspondents 
at Vienna. and why should they not refute these les in the 
places where they are published ? 

\ great fault which all the governments, and particularly 
our own, have commutted since the commencement of the 
French Revolution, ws that they have regarded as uscless, as 
beneath their dignity and that of the good cause, and indeed 
even as dangerous, to speak truth to the ptihlte. are! to 
peak it incessantly. This fact is never more imcontestable 
than when the French are coneerned. They have the game to 
themselves: they have only occupied an empty place by seizing 
the decks of the journalists, and no one ean reproach them 
with silence ; they have taken up the weapon we have disdained 
to make use of, and they are now emploving it against our- 
selves. 

The use of a thing 1s confounded evervwhere with its abuse: 
the condition of a pamphlercer with that of a political writer: 
the man who reasons, with the one who simply relates correct 
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facts! Public opinion is the most powerful of all means; like 
religion, it penetrates the most hidden recesses, where ad- 
nunistrative measures have no intlucnce. To despise public 
opinion is as dangerous as to despise moral principles; and 
if the latter will rise up even when they have been almost stutled, 
itis not so with Opinion; it requires peculiar cultivation, a con- 
tinued and sustained perseverance. Posterity wall hardly be- 
lieve that we have regarded silence as an efficacious Weapon 
to oppose the clamors of our opponents, and that in a century 
of words! 

Who can blame us if we will not allow the public to be sup- 
plied with lies about us ? 

There is not one of the above-mentioned papers which does 
not say under the heading of Vienna that we are in full ne- 
gotiation on important points, or which does not publish hes 
about facts and individuals. The public cannot distinguish if 
news 1s true or false. False news has the air of being true if 
no one can be found to contradict it, and IT place the Emperor 
Napoleon at the head of the credulous public. There is a great 
difference between what he conceives and what is insinuated 
to him; it would be found very dithcult to change what he 
wishes, but his credulity may be imposed upon. 

I beg your Excellency to pay particular attention to this 
subject. Nothing is more easy than to avoid the official style 
in these publicctions, which have no merit if they bear that im- 
pression. I] speak to you from a place where, more than any- 
where else, | can appreciate the success of the efforts of the 
government to intluence the public. The newspapers are 
worth to Napoleon an army of 300,000 men, for such a force 
would not overlook the interior better, or frighten foreign 
powers more, than half a dozen of his paid pamphleteers. 
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METTERNICH TPO STADION, PARIS, JULY 25, 1808 


The couner Beck has brought me the despatches sent by 
your Excelleney. 

I send him back at once with the news which, according to 
all accounts, demands the chiet attention of his imperial Mayj- 
esty. He will be convinced that we have arrive) Gt the 
moment when the intentions of Napoleon toward us are be- 
coming manilest. ’ 

The great question of peace and war is being agitated, for 
how can the remarks which are made on our military arma- 
ments be otherwise desertbed 7 

Docs Napoleon beheve the moment has come to throw off 
the mask, and execute plans which he has long delayed ? 

Does he tind the present moment sutable to his mterests, 
and does he merely wish to be enlightened as to the orgamie 
measures which, by augmenting our real strength, might at 
any time be inconvement to him: and which lis susptctous 
nature may lead him to regard otherwise than in the detensive 
character they so clearly bear? 

If we admut the first supposition, we can hardly avetd war; 
on the second supposition we might do so, unless we directly 
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poleon would choose for opening up complications with us, 
and that it will be only if we ourselves wish to make war that 
it will be made upon us. 

If we reflect that Napoleon has but to say the one word — 
“disarm!"—to place us in the alternative either of making 
war or Of remaining in a state of weakness which would at 
once make us the victims of the least of his whims, we cannot 
deny that he has been moderate in the manner he has chosen 
to speak to us of our armaments. Is not this the begumming of 
a discussion of which we now first get a first glimpse? Has he 
not wished to discover our decision, rather than retard it? In 
eight days we shall know what we are to believe. 

I have maintained the sound principle that, our measures 
being permanent, they cannot be regarded as offensive. — | 
have compared them to the establishment of the conscription 
in all the States subject to French influence. If ever they ask 
us ina more peremptory manner for a reduction, | should tind 
in what has gone before a text for all possible replies. France 
cannot demand from us the revocation of an organic measure 
suited to the spirit of the century, and provoked by her own 
example, without coming to this demand, simple, and explicit : 
“T wish you to be weak, because I and my allies wish to be 
strong, and remain so.” Such is doubtless his real thought ; 
but it is not in the nature of Napoleon to unveil himself thus. 
One can disperse an assembled army, but one cannot alter con- 
stitutional laws. It is therefore important to separate these 
two things, and to prove that our military measures come 
under the head of the last category. 


METTERNICH TO STADION, PARIS, AUGUST 2, 1808 


I send Count de Mier with the enclosed confidential note, 
which I received yesterday from M. de Champagny, dated 
Toulouse, July 27th. Your Excellency will find also the pri- 
vate letter to which T thought T ought to limit my reply. 

All argument ceases at the reading of compositions such 
as those which M. de Champagny addresses to me. Does the 
Emperor wish to make war upon us ?—does he wish to sound 
our inclination to make war upon him?) However improbable 
this latter supposition may be, is it not nevertheless possible ? 
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But neither one nor the other can alter the part we have to 
take. : 

Your Excelleney will see that T have confined my letter of 
to-day to explanations as trank as they are simple—as void of 
oratorical phrases as they are strong in reasoning and in facts. 
Nothing is left for Napoleon but the power of leaving it un- 
answered. That is what he did with the one I sent on July 
2ed: and this it is that makes me desire to approach him as 
soon as posstble—a desire assuredly quite disinterested ! 

The present erisis 1s doubtless the most paintul that can 
occur to the Austrian kingdom. Its fate, its existence will 
depend on the part the Emperor determines to take, To annul 
micusures purciy conservative would be to deliver itselt bound, 
hand and foot, to the man whe has never vet rewarded con- 
cessions except by fresh demands; directly to provoke war, 
and consequently to depart trom the svstem which his Majesty 
has so wisely adopted, wonld be insanity. ‘The question, 
therefore, will be to tind a middle course, which wall combine 
the safety of the Empire with the care required more for our 
ewn preservation than our relations wath brance, and wall 
enable us to await the only end we may reasonably hope to 
arrive at—that of retarding as long as possible the cxplosion 
with which Napoleon wall never cease to threaten us, 

| have indieated, in one of the reports last sent. a plan for 
the union of ome or more centres of troops, im a posithon ree 
mote encuch to be able to offer the enemy a line of attack 
mveolving less msk than scattered bodies, which nnght he cut 
of or turned—a mancenvre at which he constantly ainis. 
Would it not be possible to draw a political advantage from 
a measure which would really be military and comservative, 
by taming wpon me to declare to Napoleon “ that, in order to 
vive tresh proot of his Majesty's intention not to act hostilely 
towaril any port whatever occumed by the French artmes or 
by the aihes of branee, and to silence the odious tmputations 
icalureny. fis Maresty had ordered a retrogade movement 
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never so carried away by passion as not to desire to clothe the 
most odious enterprises with an appearance of right and rea- 
son, but unhappily too violent not to overthrow at the last any 
obstacle to his ridiculously gigantic views. 

M.de Champagny, in his note, speaks of Russia; his assur- 
ance that she will never come to our assistance shows the lem- 
peror’s uncasiness. 

He speaks of future arrangements in Europe; this can only 
refer to Turkey, for there is no need of our cooperation in 
those arrangements, which he reckons on establishing in States 
subject to his influence. Such are the measures which, many 
persons assert, the States of the Confederation will soon be 
able to submit to him, to satisfy his views as to a new title with 


which he will replace that of Protector. 


As tothe march of troops trom the interior of I'rance toward 
the Rhine, this is for the moment nothing but a vain threat. 
He can create a new army; we have, during the last twenty 
years, seen too many astomishing examples of such creations 
to doubt that with which he now threatens us, but it is a fact 
that he cannot at this moment send an army to the Rhine 
Which would in anv way deserve the name. 

The Emperor must make a new conscription. His armies 
in Spain require considerable reénforcements; he must lave 


a reserve in case he should wish to make war upon us. He 


has not too many soldiers, even supposing the contrary. 
Spain can no longer serve as a motive in the eyes of a nation 
indignant at the policy he has followed in that country. The 
Corps Legislatif will soon reassemble. It will be necessary 
to find a pretext for the senatus-consulte; they will make use 
of us to demand that, which the nation will agree to willingly. 


METTERNICH TO STADION, PARIS, AUGUST 2, 1808 


T had barely finished the preceding despatch when I re- 
ceived the enclosed note from M. de Champagny, dated July 
3oth. 

The despatches being concluded, T send the documents. and 
your Excellency may sign without retouching them. You 
will see that the questions have, if not changed, at any rate 
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taken aturn altogether different since the Emperor saw my let- 
ters to M. de Champagny, dated July 22d. 

There is nething to add to Champagny’s last note, which 
is evidently dictated by the Emperor himself. He does not 
wish for war at this moment, but he will make war upon us 
before very long. This is the result DT extract from a composi- 
tion containing a crowd of considerations which I cannot enter 
into, not wishing to delay the courier’s departure. It is suth- 
cient for me to declare to your Eexcellency that 7 ave act 
adronivy, at we know how to turn to our own profit the weak 
side Napoleon presents to us, we can, with less charlatanism 
than he, derive great benefit from the present position of af- 
fairs 

We will not allow ourselves to be imposed on by grand 
words; all he has said of his armies and of their number ts 
false. Tf 60,000 men can march toward the Rhine, what is the 
meaning of the embarrassment the atfairs of Spain are causing 
lum? ‘The enclosed sketches which [ send to your Iexcelleney 
are exact, Dut let us sacrifice some forms; let us keep from 
the excesses which he is committing; let us orgamze our real 
streneth as far as possible without giving rise to complaints 
Which appear only due to the less essential parts om our muah 
tary organization; let us take him at his word, let him wath- 
draw his troops; let him proclaim peace; let us in revence 
punish the guilty, Wf anv exist, at Trieste; let us vield to a 
pacine impulsien, at he will prove his intentions by faets—and 
we shall have attained a grand, an immense object, that of the 
adjournment of the war. 

I cannot send to vour Excelleney the reply T shall make to 
M. de Champagny. IT shall—not to delay the departure of 
w courier—be content with telling wou that [ wall write to 
im te-morreay, and that by founding all T shall say to litm on 
the constant desire of the Emperor to maintain peace, | shal 


cave the course open to my toot, 
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METTERNICH TO STADION, PARIS, AUGUSL 17, 1808 


All seemed to announce the near arrival of Napoleon. Pub- 
lic opinion was divided as to the place where he would dis- 
mount. Many people asserted that he would avoid showing 
himself to the Parisians, and go to Rambouillet.  PLe com- 
pletely battled that calculation, and arrived on the fourteenth, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, at St. Cloud. We receives 
the same day, at eleven o'clock P.M., the announcement of a 
diplomatic audience for the next day, his fete day. Tf his hast» 
and unexpected arrival at St. Cloud may have been caused 
by the reports that the public thought he would not show him- 
self in Paris on August 15th, it may also have been caused by 
the desire of bringing about a scene unique of its kind and 
unlike anything that had occurred in diplomatic circles up to 
this time. He wished to speak to me, but not alone; he 
wished to do it in the face of Europe, and vesterday was on 
that account a day of very extraordinary interest. 

After Napoleon had received the compliments of all the 
constituent bodies of the State, the Corps Diplomatique was 
introduced to the audience at the usual hour. The Nuncio 
not being there, | placed myself first. The Russian ambassa- 
dor put himself at my right hand; the Dutch and other minis- 
ters continued the circle. The Turkish ambassador was the 
fifth or sixth in the line. All these details are of importance. 

He commenced his round with me, and spoke to me of the 
heat of the past summer, of the health of my family, ete. He 
addressed questions equally insignificant to my neighbor; and 
after having hurried round very quickly, he returned to Count 
de Tolstoy, and said to him: “ Well, vou have good news 
from Finland?” The ambassador having confirmed this fact, 
“The English expedition,” replied the Emperor, “has not 
been of much use to the King of Sweden; they have sent the 
troops to Spain who should have helped him. J am sorry that 
the English have not disembarked there 50,000 men: they may 
remain there one, two, even three months, they will not remain 
four.” 

Then, turning toward me, he said, with an air which did 
not usually announce the approach of a storm: * Well, and is 
Austria arming considerably?” ‘ No, sire,” I replicd; “ she 
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is but carrving out the orgamic measures which, since the 
Peace of Presburg. she had conceived, but delaved. In doing 
that. she only follows the example of many of her neighbors, 
and maintains the position she ought to hold.” Seizing upon 
that, he sard to me, with ample paraphrase, almost word for 
word what ois contained in the note of July goth, which was 
written to me evidently under his dictation by M. de Cham- 
parny. ‘To repeat to vour Excelleney the replies which PT made 
hem, would be really to copy mv letters to the Minster of 
Poreen Atturs. | wall content myself with gathering together 
here the tacts and phrases, which wall clear the ground still 
better than that correspondence. 
The Emperor made no mention to me of the reserves: he 
only spoke of calling out the militia, and especially of the 
precipitation with which we had exeented our military meas- 
ures. “ Do vou want to attack anvone,” added he, “or are 
veu afraid of semmeone?  Elas anvone ever seen such haste? 
li vou had put it at a vear, or eighteen months, it would have 
been nothing: but to order everything te be ready on July 
6th, asifon that dav vou were to be attacked! You have by 
that act given an impulse to the public mind which you wall 
fio tt wery diffierr’t to set at rest. You see what has passe! at 
Trieste: my consul has been insulted there. That fact alone 
was sufficient to have caused war, if t had wished it. T have 
treated Austria with much respect: she has not been deprived 
of anv of her importance. 7 could demand tifty millions trom 
Trieste: I have not done so; Tf ever [ retorn there, 1 Showed 
have to burn the city! [do not wish for war: [do not want 
envthing from vou. The Temperor Franets, Count Stadion, 
Connt Metternich, M. de Champagny do not wish it: mo sen- 
hle men wish i: and ' who knew the course of human atfairs, 
T tell vou that T believe we shall have it in spite of the wishes 
feensthle peaple. An invisible hand is at plaw: that hand 1s 
‘he hand of Fnecland M. Acdwr” 1 again en Powter far leitere 
has left Vienna quite satisfied, England has canted tity 
per cent. by vour armaments—(what a om od objection DT eould 
have made to lnm 'y: since she lopes to entice you aiain, this 
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has made her more tenacious, more intractable than ever. You 
force me to arm the Confederation, to tell them to hold them- 
selves in readiness. You prevent me from withdrawing my 
troops from Prussia, and making them return to France. 
What | had ordered, fifteen days afterward I was forced by you 
to counter-order, withdrawing not less than 100,000 men. 

“Tam frank. You are ruining yourselves, you are ruining 
me. [england can give you money, but not enough; and she 
gives me none. The States of the Confederation, already very 
unfortunate, are being ruined; and when all the male popula- 
tion of Europe are under arms, it will be necessary to raise the 
women! Can this state of things lastr It must bring us to 
war against our will. What do vou hope for? Are you in 
agreement with Russia? I do not believe it; but in that case 
you will present me a respectable line of defence! (These sen- 
tences were addressed as much to M. de Tolstoy as to me; 
that ambassador preserved the most imperturbable attitude.) 
But on the contrary supposition, what can you do against 
France and Russia united? And the first war with Austria 
will be a war to the death; you must either come to aris, or 
I must make a conquest of your kingdom. Your armaments 
are equally displeasing to St. Petersburg. Do you know how 
this will end? The Emperor Alexander will tell vou that ne 
desires you to stop, and vou will do it; and then it will be no 
longer you on whom I shall depend for the maintenance of 
tranquillity in Europe, it will be Russia. I shall not submit to 
you the future arrangements of many questions in which you 
are interested; I shall treat solely with Russia, and you will 
only be spectators.” 

From that L could not doubt that he intended to speak to 
me of Turkey (the Turkish ambassador being but three steps 
from me). “See,” continued he, “the conduct held by your 
minister at Constantinople. He does all he can to fan the dis- 
cord with France. We know all; the Turks tell us everything. 
You have taken steps about the Servians by which they recog- 
nize you as their sovereign. Is it by your armaments that vou 
hope some day to go halves with us in our arrangements? You 
deceive yourselves. I will never allow myself to be imposed 
upon by an armed power. I will never treat with one who 
Wishes to impose upon me.” 
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I denied strongly all these supposed facts and ridiculously 
false assertions. [ denied emphatically the negotiations with 
the Servians. [took up the position that our chief end was 
that of maintaining the Porte in its integrity; and that far 
from desiring its fall, we should regard its preservation as a 
safeguard to our interests; that consequently the imputations 
made to M. de Sturmer,* concerning which I had already had 
full explanations with M. de Champagny, were either based 
on gratiitous suppositions, or, if these accusations were true, 
on a direct contravention to the most explicit: instructions 
which that minister had received, instructions the less doubtful 
inasmuch as they were founded on the very principles | was 
here to establish as our own. 

This conversation, in which IT replied with extreme frank- 
ness and the greatest calmness (replies which, indeed, were 
only paraphrases of my last letters), lasted an hour and a quar- 
ter. The Emperor did not raise his voice a single moment ; 
he never quitted the tone and expressions of the most aston- 
isting moderation. He would certainly have said the same 
thing in a mere energetic fashion if we had been alone, and I 
hould have rephed to him in the same manner; here we had 
the appearance of chatting, and of making a political dis- 
curston, meluding and maintaining the most wmamecdiuate mter- 
ests af two great powers, touching on the imtertions, the most 
secret rclatians past, present, and future, between these 
powers, and concerning the whole of Europe. A conversation 
sich as this, in which the Emperor agitated the question of the 
caosion oof Turkey betore the representative ot that power, 
1s doubtless without example in the records of diplomacy. 

It is supertinens te tell your Excellency of the effect which 
this long conversation produced on all who were present, 
Nothing else is spoken of im Paris: it was so extraordinary, 
and based upon antecedents of which these present were so 
comnpictely pemerant, that the versions @rven of it and con- 
jectures about it partake more of individual passions and de- 
Sires 

The Pmperor did not spare me some military discusstons, 
He at first exclaimed about the tuselessness of a national levy, 
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then contradicted himself in declaring that measure useful un- 
der certain conditions ; lastly, he blamed our excessive expen- 
diture; a moment afterward he said he had no objection to 
the provisioning of our fortresses, declaring it a measure of 
pure defence. He replied to the objection I made as to his 
armies on the march, we having opposed no assembly of troops 
which could in any way bear an offensive character: No, you 
have no assembly, but your troops are placed in such a man- 
ner as to be able immediately to form real corps darmics. 
These are things,” added he, “on which military men cannot 
be deceived.” 

I said to him, @ propos of illusions, that like Prussia we 
wished to make the most of our real forces.“ Believe me, 
sire, 1f you count our soldiers, we also count yours, and we 
know exactly what your strength is.” He replied: “ But you 
have 300,000 regular troops; you could have 400 000 if you 
liked, and what more would anyone have?” Alluding always 
to the levving of the militia, having laid down a series of prin- 
ciples as to the political views which Austria ought to enter- 
tain—very good principles—and having added, “* You think 
the same,’ I said to him, smiling: “ Not only do I think the 
same, sire, but I feel as if I were debating our interests with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Austria, so true is much 
that your Majesty tells me; and assuredly nothing could less 
resemble a dispute between two powers than our present dis- 
cussion.” The Emperor smiled in his turn, and said to me: 
“ You see, too, how calm Iam.” I have since seen how im- 
portant he considered it that this shade in his conduct and 
proceedings should not escape me. 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


HE “ Tag- und Jahres-Hefte,” or Annalen,” of Goethe 
may serve as a clue to guide the student of his life and 
works through a labyrinth of varied activities. It forms 

an indispensable supplement to his other autobiographical writ- 
ings. Of his earlier years—from his birth (1749) to the date of 
his arrival at Weimar (1775)—the story ts told with a peculiar 
charm in his “ Dichtung und Wahrheit.”* = Its a history of or- 
igins and of youthful development, begun when the writer was 
past his sixtieth year, and not completed until he was more than 
midway between seventy and eighty. As the name implies, 
there is in“ Dichtung und Wahrheit” (° Poetry and Truth”) a 
certain refashioning of the material of history by the power of 
Imagination, so that the ideal truth of the writer's lfe—and 
this especially in relation to his works of imaginative creation 
—may emerge in clearest outline and color from the grosser 
matter of fact. The special charm of the book arises from the 
union in it of Goethe's scientific spirit, which studies his past 
self as an organic object undergoing the processes of growth, 
and of his artistic spirit, which, to a certain extent, rehandles 
and rearranges events with a view to elicit their inner sig- 
nificance. 

For the first ten years at Weimar, when Goethe's relations 
with Frau von Stein were so intimate and tender, we possess 
no continuous narrative from his own hand; but his diaries and 
a wealth of correspondence make us acquainted with the inci- 
dents and the feelings of almost every day and hour. [m- 
portant fragments of autobiography, illustrating the central 
period of Goethe's life, may be found in the “ Italian Travels” 
—the memorial of a happy season at once of seed-sowing and 
harvest—and in the “ Campaign in France,” when his individ- 





* Or, as his editors with Goethe's au- have preferred this forn: of the mame but 
thority named the book, '* Wahrhe:t und for the clashing of denta’s ot the end of 
Dichtung."’ Goethe, we ate told, would und and the beginning of Dyobtune. 
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ual experience became a fragment of the great events of Euro- 
pean history. While Goethe was occupied at imtervals with 
the concluding volume (Books 16-20) of “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” a volume which was of posthumous publication, 
he conceived the design of recording the chief incidents and 
labors of his later lite, not in the form of imaginative story, but 
inthe shape of a chronicle proceeding regularly from yveur to 
year, The result lies before the reader in the ~ 2a 
After his methodical fashion he began by drawing up chrono- 
lowical tables. As early as 1816 the thought of such a record 
mas have been pondered by him; but it was not until Sig 20 
that he set himselt to Ins task. A detailed statement of Ins 
prouress, dered from references im tis diary, may be found 
in the Weimar edition of Goethe's works (vol, NAAYV, p. 
274, published i goi, but the following: summary of his editor, 
Wo lerh. von Biedermann (Hempel edition of works, NAV II, 


p. Xl), sutnciently approximates to the facts: 


In r820 Goethe wrote the account of 1797 and 1708. 

In 1822 Crocthe wrote the account of 1799, T8000, TRo6) 1&09. 

In 1823 Croethe wrote the account of i810, k22- 181g (work- 
ing backward). 

In i823 1824 Goethe wrote the account of 1818 backward 

to ISTI 

In r8e2s5 ite Mav) Goethe wrote the account of 1749 17G0. 

In i825 (June) supplementary development as far as 1So2. 


It is evident from Goethe's mode of working backward that 
he dul mot here throw himself, as it were, on the stream ot his 
! 


hife to be carned onward by the current and through the im- 


pulse of his passions and lis imagination. Te aimed rather 
at setting down such notes.of fact as he could recover trom his 
memory, with a certain aid from his diaries and ether puapers. 
And perhaps he was wise. Goethe's later writings and lis con 
versatrons show that lus mind remained vigorous m many te- 
spects, andl that his intellecrual sympathies were even wiler 
than ever: but he had, in a measure, lost, when dealme woth 
large masses of material, the unifvineg and shaping power whieh 
passion passion intellectual or meoral-—lends. Te eomid ae- 


chimuiate, arrange, jnd@e, but he was not always able te fHsc, 
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or to mould with strenuous and shaping: hands. It must be 
added that his memory, powerful as it was, could not claim to 
be infallible ; errors can be discovered in the “ Annals in re- 
spect to dates, places, and persons. The student of Goethe 
may obtain all desired corrections, together with much ecluci- 
datory matter, from Tiedermann’s edition of the original. 

A passage from Goethe's * Conversations with Eckermann”’ 
may serve to place the reader of the “ Annals at: precisely 
the night point of view. On January 27, 1824, Goethe opened 
his mind concerning the work on which he was then engaged, 
contrasting it, for HKekermann’s information, with “ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit.” T must,” he said, “treat this later period 
more in the fashion of annals; my outward actions must appear, 
rather than my inward life. Altogether the most important 
fact of an individual’s life is that of development, and mine is 
concluded in the detailed volumes of * Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit. Afterward begins the contlict with the world, and that 
is interesting only in its results.” It is, then, as a series of 
notes on the intellectual achievements of Goethe's manhood 
that the book is especially valuable; and through the Works 
we come into a closer intimacy with the man; we see him striv- 
ing, toiling, succeeding, failing. Whether as expressing his 
deliberate convictions or only relieving the mood of the mo- 
ment, Goethe went on to speak to Eckermann of this life of 
various and indefatigable toil: 

“ T have ever been esteemed one of Fortune’s chiefest favor- 
ites; nor will [ complain or find fault with the course my life 
has taken: vet, truly, there has been nothing but toil and care; 
and 1 may say that, in all my seventy-five vears, I have never 
had a month of genuine comfort. It has been the perpetual 
rolling of a stone, which I have always had to raise anew. My 
‘Annals will render clear what I now say. The claims on my 
activity, both from within and without, were too numerous. 
My real happiness was my meditation and production. But 
how was this disturbed, limited, and hindered by my external 
position! Had J been able to abstain more from public busi- 
ness, and to live more in solitude, I should have been happier, 


7 


and should have accomplished much more as a poct.”’* 


_ * Oxenford’s translation of ‘ Conversations with Eckermann aud Soret,” isso, vol 
ll, pp. 224, 225. 
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It is true that if Goethe had concentrated himself on ere- 
ative work he might have accomplished more as a poet, and, 
perhaps, might have been, in a certain sense, a happier man. 
But as a poet im song, in drama, in epic, in idvl, im satire, 
in philosophical and didactic verse, and even as a transla- 

how much he has achieved! And had he been only a 
poet, Goethe would not have been Goethe. leven the pubhe 
employments of the first ten years at Weimar, alien to his 
temper and genius as were some of these, did much to widen 
the basis of his existence: much also to strengthen and harden 
his muscle: nor perhaps without such labors could that wisdont 
of ite which is characteristic of his maturer work as a poet and 
a prose-writer have entered in so large a measure inty his art. 
And as to happiness, there lay in Goethe a faculty for the inter- 
pretation of nature through scientific ideas, to have suppressed 
Which would not only have deprived him of a great tund of 
intellectual joy, but would also have robbed the world of 
those divinations of gemus—divinations springing from oa 
basis oof Jabortous studv—which have made the name ot 
(goethe illustrious in the realm of science. 

Art, science, and, as intermediary between the two, eriti- 
em these, as will be perceived by the reader of the “ Annals,” 
urnished material for the chief part of Goethe's intellectual 
we. Phe eriticism, which largely concerned itself with litera- 
ture and art, had init something of the scientifie spirit. Not 
lit Croethe concerved the design of constructing a science of 
ritrcisim, Dutatowas bis habit to submit lis mind to an object 
etartoer to a work of literature somewhat in the same pure, 
Hosomterested manner in which a man of science observes the 
poeiomena of nature or conducts an experiment. Plolding in 


. ~ « ° 


cheese, at lewst for a trme, lis personal preterences and ayer- 
coms, he endeavored ealmly and persistently to penetrate to 
the vital centre of whatever lav behore him: too te el aber tal ta 


, 
tow hi the 


very heart of its mystery: to nnderstand its ne, which 


is sammich better than to applaud hastily or comlemmn lastly: 
to wunederstund, 1 poseble, the toral phenomenon, adding math 
Lie Ley ant cetractine noth hs row the reality oft t) ee ha Koes 
eich echi-euppression or celi-surrender in seekmyg the trust a 
things oefswie humeel{ he i nor really abandon hie pepe 
ifr Ler | haiat ok ¢ ‘ ' m preciilaars: Ta, tear rate 
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a part of himself, and, in the end, by enlarging the bounds of 
his sympathies and his intelligence, in thus losing himsell, he, 
indeed, and in a better way, found himself. 

So also in his scientific inquiries Goethe, the great egoist, as 
he is sometimes called, was the most disinterested of students, 
losing himself and = finding himself again through a stren- 
uous submission to the object of investigation or of con- 
templation. Then suddenly, perhaps, out of the depths of 
consciousness, Which had been stirred and fertilized by the 
processes and the results of his steadfast and patient study, 
would emerge—as, for example, when Goethe picked up a 
sheep's skull upon the sands of the Lido (* Annals” for the 
year 1790)—the luminous idea, the interpretation of genius, 
which coordinated and expounded a mass of various observa- 
tions. 

Gocthe’s earlier feeling for external nature—that of the poet 
—had something in common with the feeling of Wordsworth. 
For him, as for Wordsworth, the material universe was pene- 
trated and suffused by a spiritual light. With both Words- 
worth and Goethe as they advanced in years that light seemed 
to fade. In the history of Wordsworth’s mind, as we learn 
from the ** Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” the feeling for 
nature allied itself with a deep and tender humanity, and though 
its original brightness was lost, except in Occasional returns, 
rare and brief, of the earlier rapture, something perhaps more 
precious remained. Goethe's interest in things human, in the 
ways and works of man, was not deeper or higher than Words- 
worth’s, but it was immeasurably wider and more varied. If 
we set aside theology, metaphysics, and the details of politics, 
we may say that nothing human was alien to him. As regards 
politics, he held that to maintain what is excellent, and to work 
upward from this to a higher condition of things, are wiser than 
to foster revolutions or invite a social cataclysm. 

Such is the political lesson enforced at the close of “ Her- 
mann und Dorothea.” Except as a portion of the history of 
opinion, elaborated systems of theology interested Goethe Iit- 
tle, while his mature mind was certainly the reverse of irre- 
ligious, and reverence was deep-seated in his nature. Among 
the writings of philosophers the “* Ethics “ of Spinoza hell for 
him the first place, but it was not so much the metaphysics of 
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that great thinker which enchamed him as the portion of 
Spinoza’s thought which had a bearing on morals, on charac- 
ter, and conduct. Through Schiller he was in some degree 
interested in) Kant, whom he placed highest among recent 
thinkers, but the interest was secondary and derived. ‘Thus, 
on certain sides, Goethe's intellectual sympathies submitted to 
linuts. Put the entire held of literature and art, classical and 
medieval, western and eastern, together with the entire field 
of natural science, lay within the scope of Ins vision and the 
range of ios activity. Perhaps no one ever so serpously ane 
ently cared tor so many things. 

When that “ haht that never was, on sea or land,” faded for 
(hoethe, aso faded tor Wordsworth, he did not long lament 
what was mevitable: he did not cease to find the external 
world worthy of bis highest regard. He transtormed one kind 
oft mterest in nature mto another kind of interest. In ros, 

he was ftiltv-six wears of age, he visited the Dudethal, 
i he had not seem since 1784. It waa still the Sani, 
but de had undergone a change. He observed that im revisit- 
ime scenes which had been tull of intluence and meaning for 
the mind, the personal—the subjective—element dinunishes 
i unpertance; the objective ever asstimes more promi 
nemce. “Tt m the carher visits our fechngs were in the 
ascendant, and the scene was associated with joy and sorrew, 
cheerfulness and tumult, our selt now gradually retires inte the 
background, and we do justice to the external situation, ree- 
egruzving its peculiarities and ever more highly appreciating its 
iroperties, so far as our minds can penetrate them. The first 
ind of contemplation is conditioned by the artistic sense, the 
secomed by the sense or the natural philosopher, and though at 


first mt gave me paan to percerve how the former mode of vicw- 


Ing nate was gradually waning in me, 1 soon comforted my- 
self by ihe discovery that the latter mode was all the qiire 
yigorouely developing tisell in my eye and spirit.” 

i? ine intensity, the concentration, and the cisintereszeiaees 
ot Larettiy { ev thing he what cevedtanal 
writers Cescrive ag religious recollection. In the cantempiaiim 
of the object, sci seamed wholly ta disappear. And, iieed. 
(ooethe was hither] convinced that in the study of mainte Tic 
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was approaching the primal source and the ever-present Sus- 
tainer of this living universe. It was hard to resist a fecling 
of alienation from his friend Jacobi—dear as Jacobi was to 
Goethe's heart—when he found that eminent thinker main- 
taining the thesis that Nature hides God. Within himself, as 
he tells us in the * Annals’ (1811), lay a deep sentiment, innate 
and also developed by habitual application, of an opposite 
kind, a sentiment which he calls “ the basis of my whole exist- 
ence"; namely, that God is in Nature, and that Nature ts in 
God. And he turned for relief from Jacobi to the unfailing 
“ Tthies " of Spinoza, in which he found a sustenance suited 
to his needs. 

Through an interest, at once so wide and so profound, in 
the various subjects of human thought and endeavor, Goethe 
came into a nobly masculine relation with a multitude of 
thinkers and workers. The sentimental element in friendship 
did not enter largely into these alliances for mutual aid. Even 
in the case of Schiller, for whom Goethe's affection was inti- 
mate and entire, this—an alliance for mutual aid—gave its 
form to the friendship. There was no self-cffacement, no self- 
abandonment, on either side. Each of the two friends held to 
his own way of looking at things, maintained his own position, 
and felt that in doing so he best served his fellow. Neither 
could bring his influence to bear upon the other for the highest 
ends unless each continued to possess his own peculiar strength. 
Such was the perfect way of manly comradeship. But in the 
case of many admirable men, specialists in this province or in 
that, Goethe often approached them, as it were, through a sin- 
gle faculty. No one was better able to suffer a fool gladly, as 
may be seen in the amusing account of Beireis in the “ Annals” 
(1805), 1f only the fool had a faculty, or even a collection, scien- 
tific or artistic, to exhibit. With most of us such men would 
have passed by as mere figures in a procession; and had we 
encountered them, we should probably have economized our 
own force by a manner of converse which is serviceable rather 
for self-protection than for communication. Goethe, by virtue 
of his vast range of intelligent interests, soon discovered a 
point of genuine contact, became for the occasion a learner or 
a teacher—most often both learner and teacher in one—and 
thus converted the tedium of barren intercourse into a true and 
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fruitful human relation, though, perhaps, the meeting of mind 
with mind took place along a single and narrow line of 
approach. 

There was, it is true, a danger for him, of which he was not 
unaware, in the dispersion of his intellect through too many 
channels. At Gottungen, what between tossils and eryptograms 
and telescopes and the theory of colors, and the exponents or 
opponents of this hypothesis and of that, Goethe feared that he 
mught squander his whole capital, finding, he savs, “ with my 
heen susceptiinhty and previous knowledge in many depart- 
ments, so many lateral solicitations ” (“ Annals,” ror). Yet, 
as he elsewhere declares, in speaking of the geologist Werner, 
te had transterred his attention to philology, it is certain that 
every branch of knowledge requires a second and a third; “ the 
more vital any branch of knowledge grows in us, the more we 
are driven to pursue it in its connection forward and backward.” 
And he tinely adds: “ No one has the right to preseribe to an 
intellectual man the field of his study. The mind shoots tts 
rays trom the centre to the periphery; if it is there brought to 
a standstill, it retires into itself and shoots forth again out of 
the centre new lines of endeavor” (* Annals,” 1807). Look- 
mg back, he could review his whole course, the errors and 

derings of which were often present to his mind, with 
a certain satisfaction, and this he could express neither in the 
spuntoof varity nor with any false assumption of modesty. but 
simply as itwas in fact. He had looked abroad, he tells us, 
and had observed the ereat and fruitful tendencies of his own 
times by study, by contributions to knowledge, by collections 
andoinvestigations he had reached forth toward those tenden- 
cies, and had farnhfully toiled upward to the level of achieve- 


ments whieh he says were bevond his own powers: “ In all 
sumplicity, free from all feeling of rivalry or envy, with per- 
feotly fresh and vital senses, ] presumed to appropriate to 


mvecit what was offered to the century bv its best minds, My 
wav. therefore, ran parallel with very many beautifel under- 
takings til it would next turn toward others, What wus new, 
arcerdingly, was never foreten to me, nor was ] ever in danver 
ether of adopting it ina state of unpreparedness, or, hw rea- 
on of old-fashioned premdice, rejecting it” ( Annals,” rr). 


als 
‘ 


Drom the stress of public affairs, the course of which he could 
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not hope to influence, Goethe often protected lumself by turn- 
ing his mind to some subject remote from contemporary in- 
fluences. Amid the disturbing events of 1813 he interested 
himself in a study of China. On the day of the battle of 
Leipzig he wrote the prologue to a play. Goethe was not 
framed by nature to be a patriotic singer of the sword; he was 
too wise and too old to affect the part of a Tyrtieus.  Plis con- 
tribution to German patriotism lay in the unifying of spiritual 
Giermany by means of a common, national literature; and this 
Was No Insignificant part. 

from the influence of disturbing incidents and passions in 
lis individual life Goethe sought to free himself by translating 
them into art. He would not spend himself in bewildering 
agitation, in regrets, in remorse; he must go forward, and 
lighten, if it were possible, the burden which he bore. For the 
world it certainly was a fruitful way of dealing with his own 
entanglements and the crises of his emotions. Yet there are, 
perhaps, some gains in bearing one’s burden, and even in 
suffering from its pressure, which Goethe lost. The man who, 
not being a Goethe, should attempt to practise Goethe's 
method of relieving his heart by flight from the actual world 
to the world of imagination might run no inconsiderable risk 
of coming to view the lives of others and of himself too much 
from the esthetic point of view, as a dilettante among human 
relations and human passions. Such Goethe assuredly never 
was. Those who knew him best were best aware of his deep 
affections, his seriousness in living, his considerate and stead- 
fast effort to be a good and faithful servant of humanity. 


Cdn: uae, 
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I? the circumstances in which “ The Annals” originated 

() and assumed its final shape, Goethe gives the follow- 

ing account, under date 1823, in his * Biographische 
Linselnheiten ”: 

“Cellini says, ‘A man having reached his fortieth year, and 
convinced that he has accomplished something considerable, 
and lived an important life, should begin a biography of him- 
self, faithfully writing down the eventful period of his youth, 
and the subsequent epochs as he advances in life.’ 

* Cellini is quite right, for undoubtedly the quick, capacious 
memory requisite for the comprehension ef those early times 
grows gradually dim, and the charm of earthly sense disap- 
pears, a charm not to be replaced by the clearness of a culti- 
vated understanding. 

* Another important circumstance, however, in the case well 
deserves consideration. It is necessary not to stand too far 
aloof from our errors and faults, but, on the contrary, to feel 
so nearly related to them as to cherish a certain tenderness 
for them, to recall vividly the situations in which they came 
to pass, and not to feel ashamed of depicting them to their 
full extent. In later vears all this assumes a different com- 
plexion, and at last in reference to such things one falls al- 
most into the attitude of that geometrician who, at the end of 
a play, called out, * But what, then, does all this demonstrate 7’ 

“ And as activity alone can deliver one from hypochondriac 
views, Whether based on facts or fancies, a man must exert 
all his powers to transplant himself again into sympathy with 
the past, to recover that position whence he will look on a 
defect as a want he can afterward supply, on errors as things 


rai 
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to be curbed, on neglected opportunities as resources he can 
vet overtake. 

“What. with a view to the purpose above indicated, we 
have ourselves essaved and effected, what a junior pupil has 
accomplished in the saine direction, 1s, more particularly, as 
follows: 

“More than once, in the course of my life, TD set before me 
the thirty neat volumes of Lessing's works, regretted the ex- 
cellent man especialiv in that he had lived to see the publica- 
tron ed oniv the first volume, and rejoiced in the taihtfully de- 
voted brother who, being an active man of letters himself. 
could not better express iis attachment to the departed than 
by unwearted!y collecting and unintermittently expediting: to 
press the works, writings, smaller productions, and whatever 
else had been lett by the unique man which might serve to pre- 
serve his memory in its integrity, 

“The man contemplating all this, and sensible of being in 
a somewhat similar predicament himself, will not be deemed 
presumptuous i he take himself to task and institute a com- 
parison as te how far he has succeeded or failed; what has been 
done by and tor him, and what in any case it is vet incumbent 
on him to de. 

“And, accordingly, then, [have to rejoice in a special favor 
ef the Guiding Spirit. [see twenty volumes of cesthetic works 
in regulated order before me, so many others attaching them- 
selyes immediately to these, next several to a certain decree 
outof harmeny with my poetic activity, so that T must fear the 
reproach of scattered and disjointed labors. Tf indeed the man 
is to be blamed whoa, while obeving the native impulse of his 
mimi, vet at the same time also urged by the demands of the 
world, has made endeavors now in this direction, mow in that, 
and imposed maniold tasks on himself at a time usually al- 
lowed 1 

““Lhere bas been, no doubt, this misfortune in such @ case, 


that umpertant plans were not so much as entered wpon, and 


Many & praiseworthy undertaking was lett to perish m 
ception, 1 refrained from executmp a great deal in the Woe 


fhat wee inorored culture |] should do tt better al sage 


i] 
future time; [did not make use of a great deal 1 had put ta 
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gether, because I wished to render it more complete; | drew 
no conclusions out of data I had amassed, from fear of a 
precipitate judgment. 

“ Whenever, now, I surveyed, as I often did, the vast mass 
lying before me, whenever [I observed the printed matter, in 
part arranged, in part not arranged, in part concluded, in part 
awaiting conclusion, or considered how it was impossible to 
resume in later years all the threads that had been dropped 
in earlier times, or even to contrive a re-attachment to pieces 
the ends of which had disappeared, [ felt: myself plunged in 
melancholy confusion, out of which | undertook to deliver 
myself in a summary manner, at the same time not abjuring 
special efforts directed toward the same purpose. “The main 
business was a separation of all departments which in earlier 
or later times had more or less engaged my faculties, and 
which had been kept in tolerable order by me; a neat, methodic 
arrangement of all papers, especially such as referred to: my 
literary life; neglecting nothing, depreciating nothing. 

“This business is now finished. A young nimble man, ex- 
pert in the management of libraries and archives, Library-See- 
retary Krauter, has this summer so far accomplished the task, 
that not merely have printed and unprinted writings, collected 
and dispersed matter been gathered together and disposed in 
perfect order, but my diaries and all letters, both those sent 
by and those addressed to me, are locked up in a safe, while a 
list of those under general and particular headings, including 
references both alphabetic and numeral, hes completed in my 
hands. [every sort of labor in relation to the concatenation 
of my works has thus in the highest degree been lightened 
to me, while the friends who may be pleased to take on them- 
selves the charge of my literary legacy will tind things in the 
best order to their hands. [t now seems appropriate to 
mention the considerable work in this direction | was induced 
to undertake, immediately after the completion of the task 
above referred to. 

“So often as I determined, in comphance with the wishes 
of friends near and distant, to pave the way out or my per- 
sonal history to some of my poems, to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of certain events of my life, J found it necessary to re- 
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turn to times which no longer lay clearly displaved before my 
mind, and I was therefore oblured to subject myself to many 
preparatory labors, which scarcely promised me the desired 
result. | nevertheless repeatedly returned to the task, and the 


fruit of my endeavors is not altogether disappointiny. 


Lhe same triendiy demand still continues to be addressed to 
me, While others Kindly interested assure me it would be more 
te their satisfaction it [ would, as formerly, present in a con- 
secutive series both my works and the events of my lite, and 
for the future commumeate my faithful confessions, not, as | 
had hitherto sometimes done, in detached pieces. On this 
runt a more particular explanation seems called tor, 

"As early as i819, when [ purposed to set forth synop- 
tically the contents of my complete writings mm order ot time, 
[ tound mvselt unpelled to deeper and more searching study, 
and I elaborated a plan of the events of my life, and of the 
literary works down to the said vear proceeding theretrom, a 
poan lacomi, tas true, vet stall sutherent for the purpose, sepa- 
rating, next, all that reterred to authorship. dn this way was 


drawn up the bare chronological index at the end of the twen 

“Since the above-mentioned vear, [T have from time to 
time mm inet hours proceeded to cast thoughttul glances inte 
my past Ife, and in the same way as formerly to lay down a 


pan of the most recent epoch, a work for which more com 
} 


pete diires seemed desirable. Now, not alone these tnt 
many other documents im perfect archive-lke order lie ar 
rangel in the clearest manner betore me, and | tind myselt 


® that epitome of the whole history at 
My lite so as tor the present to satisty the desire of my trends, 
and to excte a lively wish for the further devclopment of a 
eet certain portions of wt. ‘Lhese conditions, morecieer, = 
tore ime the advantage that | arn at bherty ta take in bagel gee 
epoch which happens to be the most promising at any partien 
lar tims, the reader always having one complere thread im lis 
hand wich will stithee te conduct hin through any sepe. 
“To postity sich a partial mode of procedure, | mead Gah 
acpeal ha every reader who will confess that tm a survey of Ins 


own life certain events spring ap im vital forms fo his remem 
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brance, but others both before and after shrink into the shade ; 
that while the former press themselves on his attention, the 
latter are hardly with any exertion to be fished out of the 
floods of Lethe. 

“First of all, then, it shall be my strenuous endeavor to con- 
tinue such a task so far as it is begun, to invest the form with 
flesh and drapery so far as I find it skeleton-like, and to dis 
pose of the whole matter in such a style that people may read 
the work, not only for instruction, but also for entertainment.” 

In accordance with the above account we have as the basis 
of the “ Annals" a chronological list of the salient events in 
Goethe's life down to the end of the year 181g, more particularly 
of all his literary productions down to the same date, with 
the circumstances, conditions, and motives in and under which 
each particular production was conceived, developed, definitely 
shaped, and happily matured; blighted immediately after its 
conception; jostled aside shortly after its inception ; arrested in 
its development ; resumed after a period, successively resumed 
after successive periods of abeyance; abortively given to the 
world; or too long carried and therefore heterogeneously con- 
stituted, bearing the impress of epochs distinct from each 
other and so far incongruous. 

This bare chronological chart of Goethe’s life and works 
was drawn up in 1819 and affixed to the twenty-volume edi- 
tion of his collected writings. 

But, as set forth in Goethe’s account above quoted, he was 
induced at the entreaty of friends to set hand again to the 
chart with a view to elaborating on certain parts of it at least 
into free-life-like, natural proportions, and in the execution 
of this task he selected on each occasion that epoch which was 
then freshest in his memory and in which he felt the most in- 
terest, omitting, of course, those selections which had been 
treated at large in separate publications, such as the Journey 
to Italy, to Switzerland, etc. The more cultivated, blooming, 
diversified oases that the reader will thus gladly encounter in 
the course of a road otherwise rather tlat and bare to the out- 
ward sense are: Goethe's relations to Schiller; His visit to 
Gottingen and Prymont; Madame de Stael at Weimar; 
Herder’s death; Dr. Gall and Phrenology; Professor Wolr's 
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visit to Weimar; From Jena to Helmstadt and back; Audi- 
ence with Napoleons IK 
Hatiz and the West-lastern Divan. 

The “ Annals “in this tinal torm was first published in 1830 
in the thirty-nrst and thirty-sccond volumes of Goethe's col- 


ture between Voss and Stolberg; 


lected works. 

To the man. however, who looks below the surface, who 
thoughtul comprehensive glanee over the whole, the 
chief interest of tis work will, probably, be, not the personal 
or sensational attraction, nowhere very strong, of particular 
passages, but the central position we everywhere here see 
Goethe heiding in relation to the mtellectual and artistic cult- 
ure ot Germany. He is here unegoistically, for the most part 
unconsciously, often with a truly winning naivete, represented 
as the orm and fruition of almost all the spiritual interests 
of his country and his time: as the heart which receives con- 
trifmations from every effective member of every kind of the 
national body, and in return sends out the nourishment in im- 
proved condition to the remotest parts of the constitution. 


compiushments, or her intellectual powers, not a gentleman 
ot distinguished rntiuence or character, not one effective head 
in any department of scrence or philosophy, not one poet of 
any excellence in any respect, not One artist or art-critic of 
any school, but she, but he, gravitates by a law of nature to 
Geethe, attaches herself, himself, to the axis of Germany. Al- 
most every distinguished tigure m Germany (and so many also 
outsede of ity during the period Germany most abounded in 
ietinguished heures will be ionnd mapped in the ~ Ampals” 
in distinct relation to the central figure. The Court of Wer- 
Pallits somal graces and accomplishments, Wieland’s 
hippy ature, >chiler’s aspiration and plilesephy, Voess’s 

neters, Herders acurmen, Loder’s anateany, Walfs @as- 
sics, Datech'a natural ecence, the Plumboldts* wile raten «af 
vision, Werner's and Mutler’s geology, voung Mendelssolin’s 
mince, but above all and especially the artists and the stuvlents 
et art, Meyer, Rory, Diechbein and a lundred others—they all 


up and represented 
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Practically, too, as Director of the Weimar Theatre and 
head of the scientific and artistic institutions of Jena, and, in- 
deed, generally, as under Carl August the most intluential 
man of the duchy in all civic enterprises, he approves himself 
in the highest degree active, zealous, and efficient. 

The picture the “ Annals” thus presents of Gocthe’s many- 
or universal-sidedness, his keen susceptibility and receptivity, 
his endless versatility, down into his green old age, must 
astonish every reader, if perhaps many a one is not provoked 
to exclaim: “If the man runs into so many limbs and arms, 
can he really have any body left at all? If this German Proteus 
passes so freely and wholly into this, that, and a thousand 
other persons, is there a decided, central personality culmi- 
nating above all that, ruling all that?’’ Goethe, indeed, 
streams out in full flood into every province and division of 
nature and human endeavor—is so far commensurate with 
nature and humanity. He reaches down into the foundations 
of the world, into the stone-structures of the earth; he attains 
with his brain to some co-laminability with the sky-skull of 
the universe, nor are his resplendent eyes wholly dislocated 
from the sockets of the upper luminaries; the infinity of ani- 
mal and vegetable forms is not quite sundered from his intel- 
ligence and personality, but he largely re-attaches them both 
poetically and scientifically to man; he divines and explores 
the secret of colors, and diversifies his animal and vegetable 
structure with endless hues; creatures of the highest develop- 
ment, men and women, especially, however, engage his study. 
To comprehend, reproduce, develop, and embellish man and 
men, to follow man along the course of his brightest achieve- 
ments in architecture, art, and poetry, to delineate, educate, 
and edify men, in reference to their present tendencies and so- 
cial relations—that is the peculiar and chief study of Goethe's 
whole life. 

There is thus no section or function of nature, no operation 
of man, which is wholly external to Goethe, which is not more 
or less in communication with Goethe's brain. Here is no 
vein of nature, but nature; no faculty of man, but man. Ex- 
tensively (however much or little intensively), Goethe's per- 
sonality is so far the universe; his intelligence and will reach 
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as far as his outward senses; as far as the chiselled, painted, 
and written memory of man, he so far animates and modern- 
izes all the past. 

The most prominent aspect of him, however, displayed in 
the “ Annals" is, perhaps, the artistic. His whole life long 
he lives in the most vital sympathy, in the closest intimacy 
with perennial Greek and Roman art, with the art of all times 
and all schools, which he not only appreciates with his 
structural sense of beauty, but discriminates with his under- 
standing as a highly cultivated and accomplished master in 
this domain; he lives in the most sympathetic relations with 
all the distinguished artists and art-eritices of his time, and es- 
pecially those of his own country—then among the most 
eminent in leurope—artists and art-critics who delight to sub- 
mit them productions and valuations to a sure and friendly 
judgment, and find their own imaginations and equations 
ratined bevond further question, 

No man ever reproduced more accurately in his own con- 
sciousness the aim, the course, the achievement of every yreat 
work of art he studied, down to its most hidden detail Davy 
by day, generally, as the reader of the “ Annals will tind, 
In any case at no distant intervals, he was continually renew- 
ing his own integral hfe, restoring his own body, by resuscitat- 
ing in himself those perfect figures he contemplated, re- 
created, appropriated into his inward hfe and transfused into 
the substance and style of his literature. It was so far a hap- 
piness for him that he was not an artist by profession and 
had not to spend in long laborious execution over one work, 
the time he summarily lived through so many works. Goethe 
Aived art, daily and hourly elaborating the highest work of 
art, the work of primal and most imperative obligation on 
every artist, and so far on every literary man, that of 
sculpturing and painting bis own presence and manners 
(which so far as they have any fersenal siemiticance are the 
necessary mould and prototype of every artistic and of every 
literary work to the extent itis artistic) inte the adequate rep 
resentation of has symmetrical mind. The capital command 
ment Goethe constantly meuleates both by precept and prac 
tice as seli-culture, selfamnion, “ Re vourself a whole, a unity, 
and all your works will be wholes, unities.” His frame itseli 
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Goethe kept from being marred or sullied, and even after 
death Eckermann could not sufficiently admire the unblem- 
ished symmetry of the defunct body, the splendor of the com- 
plete limbs. 

While these “ Annals” faithfully record the conditions and 
circumstances in which each particular poem and work of 
Goethe originated, so that the student may consult this work 
as a map assigning at least the exact latitude and longitude of 
each production, the reader need hardly expect a completely 
satisfactory account of the integrations of experience, of the 
transformation of outward circumstances, quite ordinary and 
prosaic to the dull eye, into vital, ideal poems. Only the man 
in feeling and thought up to the level of the poem can com- 
prehend that otherwise miraculous transformation. The “ An- 
nals,” moreover, it must be admitted, is written at by no means 
a high temperature or a high elevation; and it is impossible 
for a man at an ordinary to give an adequate account of him- 
self at an extraordinary temperature; impossible for the un- 
derstanding to communicate the conceptions and achieve- 
ments of genius. 

It would, indeed, appear, too, as though Goethe’s habitual 
life were not very elevated. He is surprised at night by the 
vision, but after he has fixed it in black on white, ard awaked, 
he returns to genial intercourse with men—not indeed on a 
low vulgar level—never, never—but still not on a very high 
and sacred height. After a course, seemingly, of rather 
worldly life, but which Goethe must have lived, not as a 
worldling, but on the whole sincerely and heartily, he is caught 
up in his solitary walking, in his study, into a resplendent 
world, if not into the seventh heaven; but after the trance he 
descends to earth with perfect good-will. The comparative 
absence in the “ Annals” of religious feeling will perhaps 
strike a devout reader. The defect of Goethe's nature comes 
also strikingly to light on the domestic and political side. But 
the limits of this notice forbid entering on that interesting 
question. 

One singular merit, however, belongs to the style, as to 
the substance—that of entire freedom from egoism. The style 
is never self-conscious, but is every wholly subordinate to the 
substance. Gocthe is a sincere man, much above rhetoric and 
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cloquence. He speaks simply that which he knows and tes- 
ties that which he has seen. Never once does he rouge, 
never once does he stick on ornament. “ There is no sin but 
show and empty words, no virtue but reality.” even gram- 
matically, he seldom appears as “Jeh” in the “ Annals” 
(though he must often be lenglished “17"): generally “ man,” 
sometimes © com.” 

The translator has, of course, omitted nothing, interpolated 
nothing, and in style, also, has striven to render the original 
as faithtully as possible, though, unlike the Chinese tailor, not 
deeming itincumbent on him to copy every patch or flaw. 

CHARLES NISBET. 
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ANNALS; 


OR, 


DAY AND YEAR PAPERS 


From 1749 to 1822 





1749-1764 


ALENT early awakening, diverse impressions labored, 
in the manner of children, after models to hand in 
poetry and prose, mostly in the way of imitation,on each 

occasion according to the model in the ascendant for the time 
being. Imagination becomes busied with cheerful pictures at- 
taching themselves according to their own sweet fancies to 
particul: ar persons and immediate situations. [by means of oc- 
casional poems the mind drew nearer to actual, genuine nature, 
and so arose a certain conception of human relations, penetrat- 
ing also into individual varieties, particular cases having to be 
contemplated and treated. A great deal of scribbling in several 
languages, favored by early writing to dictation. 


1764-1769 


Stay in Leipzig. The necessity is felt of a restricted form 
in order the better to judge one’s own productions. The 
Greek-French, especially in the case of dramas, being the recog- 
nized, nay, law-giving form, is adopted. More serious youthful 
feelings, innocent but painful, press one on the other, and be- 
come matter for reflection and expression. On the other hand, 
many crimes festering beneath the varnished exterior of civil 
society do not escape the voung man's notice. Of works of 
the first ciass there remain the * Lover's Caprice” and some 
songs ; of the second, the “* Fellow-Culprits,” in which, on close 
inspection, the evidence of diligent study of Moliére’s world 
will not be denied, to which source also is due that foreignness 
of manners which characterizes the piece, and which long ex- 
cluded it from the stage. 


2 GOETHY 


t7O-UF7S 


Further views into life. event. passion, pleasure, and pain. 
The Necessity is felt of a freer form, and transity mais made to 
the I. Mylish sides hence arise * Werther.” ° Gotz von Berlichin- 
ven,” Egmont.” In the case ot simpler subjects, there is a 
return to the mere restricted stwle: “ Clavie,” ** Stella,” ” dere 
win and Elmire,” “ Clandimne von Villa Della.” the two latter a 

Pose eNperimen interwoven with songs. To this category 
isc belong the songs te Belinde and Lah, many of which, as 
also varrens oocasional pieces, epistles, and other social pleas- 
antrics, » been | at 

eas while bolder phinges are made inte the depths of human 
nature ; there Springs Up a passionate antagonism) against mis- 
lean, straitened thearies: the laudation of false models 1s 


eppesed. All this and its corollaries were deeply and truly felt 
theneh often one-sidedly and unt: urly expressed. “The tollow- 
mur pri esier shea * Panst,” the “ Pappet-Shows,” Prologue 


} 
to bahrdt,” are to be jodwed in this sense: they are clear to 
evervene, (on the other hand, the fragments of the “* Warder- 
me jew,” and * answer ace (Jack Pudding’s) Wedding.” 
were not ripe for publication. The latrer piece, however, came 


on happily en me* ter the reason that the whole vocabulary 
Of German meknames was embodied in its characters. A wood 


deal ot this ruthan order has disappeared: “ Gods, Pleroes, ane 
Wictund,” however, preserved. 

ite Keviews m the “ Frankiurter Gelehite: Angew a 
772 and 1773 give a complete picture of the then state what 
sooty and leacdime personages. An absolute determination to 
hireak through all barriers is observable, 

The tirst pourmey to Switzerland opened to me a manifold 
view mbo the work, The visit to Wemar encireled me with 
heautish relations, and without any forethoueht on my part, 
constmunme] me mto a new, happy course of life. 


la 1780 

VI] the abowe wurifircishved res had to be suspended em mis 
eavtriy the Wi ler [houeh, by 4 Teenie af 
presemiirnent ' the worl t when it aches 
Morn 3 val “| =) 8 a pel Ten dead 
Dla sets ‘ep ‘ WE Le pet at he schpasciay digs 
bart La awit bat lie simmer the tens vob appre 
Winger it a seood ta 

(On the OGcasien: of an amateur theatre and feetiqal dime 


here: were pevtizadl gnc performed “ Lila,” the * Brothers aad 
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Sisters,” “ Iphigenia,” “ Proserpine,” the last wantonly and to 
the ruin of its effect intercalated into the “ Triumph of Sensi- 
bility; the shallow sentimentality which was then in the as- 
cendant provoking many reactions in the direction of hard 
realism. Many litthe poems, serious, burlesque, and satirical, 
on the occasion of festivals great and small, and having the 
closest reference to persons and immediate relations, were the 
common product of myself and others. Most of them have 
been lost; a part, however, “Hans Sachs ” for example, have 
been intercalated or otherwise disposed of. In connection with 
this period, too, will be noticed the beginnings of * Wilhelm 
Meister,” though only in a cotyledonous state. Its further 
development and structure are processes lasting through many 
years. 

On the other hand, much time and trouble were thrown away 
on the purpose of writing the life of “* Duke Bernhard.” After 
collecting manifold details and drawing up various plans, it 
became at last only too evident that the events in the life of 
this hero do not compose a picture. In the lamentable iliad 
of the Thirty Years’ War he plays a worthy part, but is not to 
be detached from the company with which he is associated. 
A solution of the difficulty | nevertheless thought I had found. 
I would write the life as a first volume imperatively demanding 
a second, indications of which in a preparatory manner would 
be given in the first; everywhere would appear gaps exciting 
regret that a too early death had prevented the architect from 
completing his design. As regards myself, my exertions 'n 
this matter were not altogether lost. In the same way that my 
preparatory studies for writing “ Berlichingen ” and “ g- 
mont ” procured me a deeper insight into the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, my studies in connection with © Bernhard” 
made me conversant better perhaps than [ should otherwise 
have been, with the confusion of the seventeenth, 

Into the end of 1779 falls the second journey to Switzerland. 
Attention to external objects, together with the arrangement 
and conduct of our social errantry, was not favorable to pro- 
duction. As memorial of this journey there remains the 
* Rambles from Geneva to Gotthard.” 

Our journey homeward, after we had again reached the 
lower levels of Switzerland, suggested to me “ Jeri and Bately.” 
I at once began the conception, and completely finished) the 
poem before I re-entered Germany. The mountain air which 
blows through the piece, [ am still keenly sensible of every time 
its figures disport before me on the stage between linen and 
pasteboard rocks. 


4 GOETHE 


To 1786 


The beginnings of “ Wilhelm Meister" had long been kept 
in abevanee. The idea originated in a dim presentiment of the 
great truth that man is often disposed to attempt a task nature 
has denied him the talent to accomplish, disposed to undertake 
and diligently labor ata work it is not in him to mature. An 
inward feeling admonishes him to desist, but incapable of 
clearly appreciating the situation he goes on, in spite of obscure 
misgivings, impelled to prosecute his mistaken course In pur- 
suit of a mistaken goal. This description comprises all that 1s 
covered bv the terms “mistaken tendency,” ~“ diletfantersm 
ete. Tf from time to time the situation is half disclosed to him, 
there starts up in him a feeling bordering on despair; yet sup- 
pressing his painful apprehensions he soon forces himself for- 
ward on the road he has so long trodden. In this way very 
many squander away the fairest part of their life, sinking at 
last into stupefving melancholy. And vet is it possible that all 
such false steps may at last conduct to an invaluable good? a 
presentiment which in‘ Wilhelm Meister” ever more and more 
unfolds itself into distinct shape and conviction, till at last it 
finds clear expression in the words, “ You seem to me hike Saul, 
the Son of Kish, who went out to seck his father’s asses and 
found a kingdom.” 

Who, reflectively, reads the httle opera “ Jest, Cunning, and 
Revenge,” will discover more in the piece than it can properly 
carry. Lt occupied me a long time. ‘The dimmness of my con- 
ception of the mterlude and at the same time a desire, by dint 
efeconomy and parsimony, to accomplish much within narrow 
limits, led me astray. The musical preces accumulated to such 
anextent as te be bevond the compass of three persons to over- 
take, Then the shameless trick employed to mystify an ava- 
neeus pedant has no charm for the true-hearted German, 
thetgh ot micht be enjovable enough to Itahans and Trench- 
men. Wath us no consideration of art can cover the want of 
honest-hearted tecling. Another fundamental niustake in the 
piece is that three persons caged up, as it were, without the 
possilnlity of a@ chorus, atford the composer no proper oppor 


tunity of displaying his art and delighting lis auchence: 
Nevertheless, my countryman Kavser, staving in Zurich, by his 
compositen of the opera, procured me much pleasure and gave 
mie mich matter for reflection, besides continue to mem al 
ns warmth a happy relationship tormed between ms in youth 
and afterward renewed my Rene. 

Here, dis, may be mentioned the ~ Birds ” andl other tess 


1 


plave ter Dttersiairge, which have been lost. The two maeisat 
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“ Elpenor’”’ were written in 1786. At the end of this period 
the resolution was formed to have a collection of all my works 
published by Goschen. The editing of the first four volumes 
was completed Michaelmas, 1786. 


1787-1788 


The four last volumes were to contain works for the most 
part only planned and left unfinished. Under Herder’s incite- 
ment, however, their further prosecution was undertaken. As 
to the particular execution much will be found in the “ Jour- 
ney to Italy.” ° Iphigenia” was concluded before the Sicilian 
trip. While laboring at “ Egmont,” on my return to Rome, it 
surprised me to have to read in the newspapers how the scenes 
in Brussels 1 had described in that work were almost literally 
repeated, another evidence of poetical anticipation. During my 
stay in the land of music, [ had thoroughly indoctrinated and 
manipulated myself into the proper form of the Italian opera 
and all its advantages. With pleasure, therefore, | undertook 
a metrical version of ‘ Claudine von Villa Bella,” as also of 
“Erwin and Elmire,” handing them over to the composer to 
run them into his happy musical moulds. Only after my re- 
turn from Italy in 1788 was * Tasso” concluded, though Go- 
schen’s edition was by this time in its entirety in the hands of 
the public. 


1789 


Hardly had I settled myself anew into the Weimar existence, 
and its conditions in respect of business, studies, and literary 
labors, when the French Revolution ushered itself into the 
light of day, drawing to itself the attention of the whole world. 
As early as 1785 the history of the * Necklace” had made an 
unspeakable impression on me. Out of the bottomless abyss, 
here disclosed, of city, court, and State immorality, there 
emerged, spectre-like, before my senses, the most horrible 
apparitions. These long continuing to haunt my visions so 
affected my behavior that the friends with whom I was living 
in the country, at the time the news of the affair arrived, con- 
iessed to me long after, when the Revolution had now run a 
considerable course, that I then appeared to them like one de- 
inented. The development of the world-event TI followed with 
ereat attention, and when in Sicily took pains to procure in- 
formation respecting it from Cagliostro and his family. At 
last, in my usual way, in order to get rid of all considerations 
regarding it, I transformed the whole event, under the title 
* The Grand Kophta,” into an opera, for which, perhaps, the 
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subject was better adapted than for a play. Orchestra Leader 
Reichardt at once set to work, and composed a good many sin- 
gle pieces, such as the bass air, Let learned men dispute and 
fight,” ete.; Go, attend to my suggestions,” ete. 

This pure opera form, perhaps the most favorable of all 
dramatic forms, had become so natural and easy to me, that I 
applicd it to many atheme. An opera, The Dissinnlar House- 
mates,” enjoved a very fair success. The seven persons rep- 
resented in it, Who trom famaly circumstances, choice, accident, 
and habit, lived together inca castle, or from time to time as- 
sembled there, contributed much to the effect, forming, as they 
did. the most diverse characters, completely opposed to cach 
other as they were, m respect of will and ability, of acting and 
refraining from acting, and yet incapable of living separately 
from each other. Its arias, songs, and pieces for several voices 
l atterwards distributed among my Ivrie collections, rendering 
all resumption of the work impossible. 

Immediately affrer my return from Italy, another work af- 
forded me much pleasure. Since Sterne’s inimitable “ Senti- 
mental Journey " gave the tone to such productions and called 
torth imutaters, descriptions of travel had become almost en- 
tirely taken up with the feelings and views of the traveller. 
The maxim I, on the other hand, had adopted in works of 
travel was to deny myself as much as possible, leaving the 


’ 


ebject to mumprint itself as purely and integrally as could be 
enomy mind. This principle [ followed faithtully when pres- 
ent at the kioman Carnival. .\ full plan of all the events was 
presented, while artists pohtely prepared for me characteristic 


drawings of the masks. On this basis [ founded mw repre- 
entation of the * Roman Carnival,” which, hemg well received, 
nduced ingenious men im ther travels to represent alsin a 
cre oteective manner the most characteristic features of peo- 
nes and thew mterior relations. I will call to .amimd only the 


Leariy deceased Friedrich Schulz and his deserip- 
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in respect of art studies. In writing the “ Metamorphosis of 
Plants,” I experienced a veritable lightening of the heart. By 
having it printed, | hoped to lay down to the instructed a speci- 
men pro loco. A botanical garden was prepared. 

Painting was at the same time a principal study, and in 
going back to the clements of this science, I discovered to my 
yreat astonishment that) Newton's hypothesis was false and 
untenable. Closer investigation only confirmed my conviction, 
and so anew IT became snutten with a development-mamia des- 
tined to exercise the greatest influence on my life and labors. 

Pleasant domestic-social relations inspire in me spirits and 
inclination to complete the “ Roman Elegies,” immediately 
after which the “ Venetian Epigrams” was taken up. <A 
lengthy stay in the wonderful island-town, first: while await- 
ing the return of the Duchess Amaha from Rome, and second 
in the suite of that princess during her lengthy residence 
there, a princess who was the life of everything around her, 
abroad as at home, proved of the greatest advantage to me. 
A historical survey of the invaluable Venetian school was im- 
printed on my mind, while, first alone, and then in the company 
of my Roman friends, Heinrich Meyer and Bury, with the 
very Valtiable work,” Della Pittura Veneziana, 1771," tor 
guide, 1 became completely conversant at once with its art- 
treasures, which so far as time had spared them, had up to 
that date been left undisturbed, and with the means by which 
it was sought to preserve and restore them. 

The revered princess, with her whole suite, visited Mantua, 
feasting on the superabundance of art-treasures there. Meyer 
returned to his native country, Switzerland, Bury to Rome; 
the farther journey of the princess afforded pleasure and in- 
sight. 

Hardly had I returned home when J was summoned to 
Silesia, where the armed encampment of two great powers 
favored the Congress of Reichenbach. The quartering in can- 
tonments gave rise to some epigrams, which here and there 
have been intercalated. In Breslau, on the other hand, where 
shone a military court and the nobility of one of the first prov- 
inces of the kingdom, where uninterruptedly the finest: regi- 
ments were to be seen marching and manceuvring, there, how- 
ever strange it may sound, | was unceasingly engaged in the 
study of comparative anatomy, living, in the midst of a most 
tumultuous world, like a hermit shut up in his own thoughts. 
The study of this branch of natural science had been generated 
in me in a strange way. In the course of my frequent walks 
along the dunes of the Lido which divide the Venetian lagoons 
from the Adriatic Sea, | found a sheep's skull. so happily burst 
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open as not only anew to demonstrate to me the great truth 
I had formerly recogmized, that the skull-bones have all orig- 
inated in transformed vertebre, but plainly established the 
fact of the conversion of inwardly unformed organic masses, 
through elaboration outward ino progressive advancement to- 
ward the highest structure and development into the noblest 
organs of SETISC , Pigltiay 2 at the same time, my old faith, al- 
ready strengthened by experience, that nature has no secret 
she will not some et disclose to the attentive observer. 

Now that inthe midst of the utmost tumult of life my mind 
had reverted to osteclogy, the studies T had years before di- 
rected to the subject of the intermaxillary bone must of neces- 
sity resuscitate. Loder, whose indefatigable participation and 
influence IT have constantly to celebrate, takes notice of the 
subject in his anatemical manual of 1788. The little treatise 
in German and Latin in reference to this matter being, how- 
ever, stl among my papers, |] mention brietly only so much: 
| was fully convinced that a universal type ascending by meta- 
morphosis pervades the whole organic creation, is quite dis- 
trnetly observable in all its parts in certain middle stages, and 
cannot be overlooked even when, on the highest stage of hu- 
miamity, at modestly retires into concealment. ©)n this head 
were all my labors, including those in Breslau, directed. The 
problem, however, was so great as not to be solved in a lite 
ot scattered activities. 

A pleasure trip to the salt-mines of Wiehezka, and an im- 
portant ride through mountainous and level country by Aders- 
bach, Glatz, ete., increased the sum of my experience and ideas. 
There are some writings on the subject. 


ITQ1 


A quiet vear spent within the bounds of house and town. 
A dwelling having the treest situation, and in which a reomy 
dark chamber was to be fitted up, together with the adjacent 
gardens, where in the open air experiments of all kinds could 
he made, mduced me to devote nity sels earnestly ta chromatic 
investigations. 1 Jahored especially at the prismatic plie- 
mamena, and, enclessly Sveinteias What wis subyjeetive im 
them, was able to pablish the first preee of * Optie Contrib 
tions,” which the Scheol, wath little thanks and empty words, 
stmmiarily thirst asscle 

Not, however, to eee ground too much on the poetical and 
wathetic sirhe, | lactly undertook the oonduct of tte (cert 
Theatre, Cheasion was given for a. new direction be the re 


; , Fey : Ath one e's war hy ee mw 1 ! We 
tirement of Dellotio’s company, which, sme 1784, bad phived 
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‘in Weimar, and given agreeable entertainment. They had 
come from Upper Germany, and for the sake of their good 
singing people had put up with their dialect. The theatres of 
the whole of Germany being now open to our choice, the places 
of the retiring actors were the more easily supphed. Breslau 
and Hanover, Prague and Berlin sent us able members, who 
ina short time accommodated themselves to each other in their 
playing and speech, and from the very beginning gave much 
satisfaction. Qf the retiring company, too, some meritorious 
persons remained, of whom I will mention only the unfor- 
gettable Malkolmi. Shortly before the change, died a very 
estimable player, Neumann, leaving behind him a daughter 
fourteen years of age, of a most charming natural talent, who 
entreated me to take charge of the completion of her culture. 

As a beginning, only a few plays were given in) Weimar. 
To their great advantage, the company acted throughout the 
summer in Lauchstadt. There we had to satisfy the demands 
of a new public, consisting of strangers, the cultivated portion 
of the neighborhood, the scholarly members of a university 
close by, and passionately importunate youths. No new pieces 
were learned, but the old ones thoroughly conned, and in fresh 
spirits the company returned in October to Weimar. With 
the utmost care pieces of every kind were now taken in hand, 
the new company having to learn everything anew. 

Very opportune was that bias of mine toward operatic poetry. 
An indefatigable concert-master, Kranz, and an ever-active 
theatrical poet, Vulpius, joined in heartily with me. To no 
end of Italian and French operas we hastened to give a Ger- 
man text, moulding also many a text already in use into better 
musical adaptation. The scores found acceptance throughout 
the whole of Germany. The diligence and zeal expended on 
this matter, however vanished may be the public remembrance 
of the fact, contributed no small part to the improvement of 
Gierman opera-texts. 

These labors were shared by my friend, Von Einsiedel, who 
had returned from Italy with a bias as strong as my own in 
favor of the operas. On this side, therefore, we felt ourselves 
for many years safe and well provided, and the opera being 
aiways the surest and most convenient means of attracting and 
gratifying a public, we could, with a feeling of security on the 
operatic side, devote our attention the more undividedly to 
the reciting plays. Nothing prevented our taking this in hand 
ina worthy manner and vitalizing it from the very foundation. 

Bellomo’s repertory was itself important. A manager tries 
all manner of pieces—what turns out a failure has at least 
filled out its night; what retains its hold on the public is care 
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fully turned to acedunt. Dittersdorf’s operas and plays be- 
longing te Ttland’s best time we found ready to hand and 
utilized. The “‘Theatricsl Adventures,” an opera abvavs de: 
lightful, with Cimar sas and Mozart's music. was performed 
before the end of the vear. Shakespeare's “ King John” was, 
however, our greatest achievement. Christiana Neumann as 
Arthur, a part te which IT trained her, had a wonderful effect, 
and it was my endeavor to bring up all the others into har- 
mony with her Fron the very beginning T made it a practice 
to single ont the most excellent actor in each piece, and to try 
and educate the others up to his mark. 


172 


So passed away the winter, and the theatre had already ac- 
quired some degree of cohesion. Repetition of former pieces, 
valuable and pepular, and the trial of all kinds of new. gave 
entertainment to as well as exereised the eritical faculties of 
the public, who now for the first time made the pleasurable 
acquammtance of fresh plays, dating from Ittland’s most tlour- 
ishing epoch. Ketzebue’s productions were also carefully per- 
formed, ancl as far as possible kept im the PEPeriLar wv: Ditters- 
dorts operas, easy for the singer and pracetul tor the pubhie, 


were attentively given; Hagemann’s and Hagemetster’s pieces, 
shallow though they be, vet exciting momentary sympathy and 
affording momentary entertainment, were not desprsed. An 


\ 


important event, however, it was, when, at the beginning af 

the year, Mazart’s “ Don Juan,” and, shortly arter, Scliller’s 

* Don Carias,” came to be performed, The accession to our 

theatre of young Vols was of vital advantage. The was highly 

favered bw nature, and now properly for the first time was 
cistmenished as an unpertant actor. 

The spring iftused fresh viger imte my chromatic lahars ; 

lL piece of the “ (Optee Conerihiatnons. 

al pubtehed at, accompanied with a table. Tn the middle of 


stimmier | was acai called pito the felt, this time tn moore 
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such as no dark chamber, no shop-crevice, can afford. Papers, 
documents and drawings on the subject accumulated, 

During my visit to Mainz, Dusseldorf, and Munster IT could 
notice that my old friends were not minded to recogmize me 
frankly, a fact indicated in Huber’s writings, and the psycho- 
logical explanation of which should not at the present time 
be difficult. 


1793 


The cross-grained humor in me to hoot everything senti- 
mental, and half-despairingly to cleave to inevitable reality, 
found in Reineke Fuchs a most congenial subject for treat- 
ing, half in the way of translation and half of recastment. The 
labor I devoted to this * Unholy World-Bible “ redounded 
both at home and abroad to my consolation and joy. [took 
it with me to the blockade of Mainz, where [ staved till the 
end of the siege; nor must I omit observing that my prin- 
cipal motive in undertaking the work was for the sake of 
practice in hexameters, which then, to be sure, we Germans 
formed only to the ear. Voss, who understood the matter, 
would not, from a feeling of piety, so long as Nlopstock lived, 
tell the good old gentleman to his face that his hexameters 
were bad—a fault we jumors had to pay the penalty of—we 
who had lulled ourselves into that rhythm. Voss disavowed 
his translation of the * Odyssey,” which we reverenced, picked 
faults in his * Louise,” which we took for our model, and so 
were we at a loss what saint to dedicate ourselves to. 

The theory of colors again accompanied me to the Rhine, 
and in the open air, under a cheerful sky, I gained ever freer 
views into the manifold conditions under which color appears. 
The multiplicity involved in this subject, when contrasted with 
my limited capacity of observing, apprehending, arranging, and 
combining, seemed to me to prove the necessity of an associa- 
tion. Such a body with all its limbs I excogitated in my mind, 
and fixed in black and white, assigning to each member his 
particular funetion: in) conclusion, pointing out how, by 
working in co-operation, the object aimed at would soonest 
be attained. This essay I submitted to my brother-in-law, 
Schlosser, whom [ met after the surrender of Mainz, follow- 
ing in the train of the victorious army, at Heidelberg. But 
how disagreeably surprised was I, when this old expert made 
merry with my plan, and assured me that in the world at large, 
but especially in the dear German Fatherland, all disinterested 
co-operation in a scientific work was out of the question. I, 
on the other hand, though no longer a stripling., opposed him 
like an ingenious believer: whereupon he predicted to me cir- 
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cumstantially a great deal which I at the time laughed to scorn, 
but which in the sequel I found more than fairly realized. 

And so, as far as concerned myself at least, IT held ever fast 
to these studies, as to a plank in a shipwreck, having now for 
two years immediately and personally experienced the dread- 
ful disruption of all ties. One day in the head-quarters at 
Hans, and one day in the reconquered Mainz, were symbols 
of the contemporaneous history of the world such as will stall 
revive in the mind of anvone who endeavors svynchronally to 
call those davs to remembrance, 

An active productive mind, a truly patriotic man cultivat- 
ing the literature or his country, wall be excused should he 
feel alarmed at the overthrow of everything established, and 
discover in himselt not the least presentiment of anything bet- 
ter, or even anything different, to take the place of what has 
been destroved. Sympathy will not be demed him, even if 
he feel chagrined that intluences of the kind above referred to 
should extend to Germany, and that crazy, nay, ignoble per- 
sens should seize the helm of affairs. In this sense was 
panned the “ Civihan-General,” and at the same time ” The 
Alar med"; next the “* entertainments of the Emigrants "—all 
productions which for the most part owe their origin, nay, 
even their execution, to this and the following vear. 

The “ Civihan-General “ was performed in Weimar toward 
the end of the vear 1793. .\ player, Beck. highly expert in 
the “ Schnaps “-parts, had just entered our theatre, and it was 
propery in relaance on his talent and humor that I wrote the 
part. He and the actor Malkolmi plaved their parts most ex- 


eefently, and the puece was repeated. The prototypes, how- 
ever, of the images in the play were too dreadful for the re- 


Heetion of them mot of itself to excite anxicty. 
The actors Gratt and Haide jomed our company with a cer- 


tain amount of preparatory training; the married couple Porth 
brought us an anviable daughter, who in brisk parts played 
with genuine gavety, and now under the name ot Vols is still 


esteemed! and belaverl hy all lovers oft the theatre. 
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Of this vear [ prestemed to hope it would, m conmpensanon 
For past sears wheremn I] vy erne many privations and sutfer- 
manifold activity and quicken me 
by many ela expenences—a compensation of which I 
Averyimichin need Por, to have been a personal witness 
mahitions of the hueheet moment atl threaterini the peace 
f the world, to have seen with ow own eves the @rentest mps- 
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fortune that can befall citizens, peasants and soldiers, nay, to 
have borne a part in such disasters, clouded my mind with the 
utmost sadness. 

Yet how was a feeling of relief possible while every day the 
monstrous tumults within the borders of France alarmed and 
menaced us! The preceeding year we lamented the death of the 
King and Queen; this year, a like fate overtaking the princess 
Elizabeth. Robespierre’s deeds of horror had terrified the 
world, and all sense of joy had been so utterly extinguished 
that no one presumed to rejoice over Robespierre’s destruction ; 
least of all while the horrors of war carried on outside the con- 
fines of the country by a nation agitated to its innermost centre 
were still being incessantly pushed forward, shaking the world 
all around and menacing everything stable with revolution, if 
not with perdition. 

Nevertheless people lived in a dream-like timid security in the 
North, lulling the feeling of fear by a half-founded hope in 
Prussia’s good relation to the French. 

On the occasion of great events, nay, even in the greatest ¢x- 
tremity, men cannot refrain from fighting with the weapons of 
the tongue and the pen. Accordingly, a German pamphlet, 
“ Appeal to all the Nations of Europe,” made a great noise. It 
gave expression to the seething hatred against the French at 
the moment when the unbridled enemy were powerfully press- 
ing toward our borders. ‘To raise to the highest pitch the con- 
flict of opinions, French revolutionary songs were sent floating 
about in secret. They reached me also by the hands of persons 
whom one would not have suspected capable of such conduct. 

The dissensions among the Germans in the cause of defend- 
ing their country and counteracting the designs of the enemy 
came openly to light in the direction of the political institutions + 
Prussia, without more distinctly explaining its intentions, de- 
manded maintenance for its troops; a summons to this effect 
was issued, but nobody would either make contributions or duly 
arm himself and take other precautions. In Ratisbon a union 
of the princes against Prussia was spoken of, a union favored 
by that party which suspected intentions of aggrandizement 
in the one-sided negotiations for peace. Minister von Harden- 
berg, on the other hand, endeavored to arouse the estates of the 
empire in favor of his king, and people vacillated, in the hope of 
winning over to this side also a half-friend of the French. | Dut 
whoever brought home to himself the actual situation of affairs 
would have inwardly to confess that in an element of fear and 
apprehension people were only trving to beguile themselves 
with idle hopes. 

The Austrians marched hither across the Rhine, the English 
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into the Netherlands; the enemy spread themselves out over 
wider ground, taking possession of richer resources. The news 
of fugitives from all quarters swelled; there was no family, no 
circle of friends, which had not suttered in its members. © From 
South and West Germany there were sent me treasure-chests, 
spare money, valualles ot all kinds, committed to my custody, 
gladdening as testim: ues or confidence, but saddening as proofs 
of anation’s annicty, 

And so, also, on the side of my connection with brankfort, 
solicitudes pressed ever nearer and nearer on me. The fair 
burgess possession which since my father’s death had become 
the fond home of my mother, was now, since the first outbreak 
of hostilities, burdensome to her, though she would not trust 
herself to contess it. During my visit last vear [ had opened 
up to her the situation, and urged her to deliver herself from 
such a burden: but now at this particular time it was unadvisa- 
ble to do what, nevertheless, might be deemed a necessity, 

A house of burger-like accommodation and respectable ap- 
pearance, bunlt up anew in our lifetime, a well-furnished cellar, 
furmture of all kinds and of good taste in accordance with the 
time, collections of books, pietures, copperplates and maps, 
antiquities, small works of art and curtosities, really a great 
deal that was remarkable, and which mv father, froma dispost- 
tron that wav and of good judgment in the matter, had gathered 
about him as occasion offered—it all stood there and then te- 
gether, each part in its particular place fitting comtortably and 
usefully into the other, and had in truth only as a whole its 
human traditional value. “The very thought of its bere divided 
and seattered, involved the fear of its bem dissipated and Tost. 
It was, too, soon found, after taking counsel with friends and 
cealing with brokers, that at the present time any sort of sale, 
however Cisadvantageous, would have to he postponed. Stull, 
the resolution once taken, the prospect of a life-long tenaney in 
these having a handsome situation, though vet unbuilt, stim- 
lated mv good mother’s imagination to a cheerful temper, which 
helped te tule her over much in the present that was far from 
apremable 

Pluctuating reports of the arrival. and invasion of the enemy 


dittised a teeime of dreadiul msecuritv. Merchants trinsport- 
ed ther goods, several people ther mewables ed value ore- 
ceedings whieh merged on many persons the necessity of thinkin 
ef ther personal safetv. The meanvenience of onieration 
and change of place contended with the fear of hac treatment 
at the hands at the enemy. My brother-in-law, Sebleveer acas 
carried wway wa the general distraction. Several tums 


offered mv mother a quiet residence with me, but for herself she 
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had no fear. She strengthened herself in her Old Testament 
faith, and finding favorable passages in the Vsalms and 
Prophets, held fast in her attachment to her native city, with 
which she had grown up, and become almost incorporated. 
Not one visit would she undertake to me. 

- Her determination to remain she had already expressed, when 
Frau von La Roche called at Wicland’s, and with this intelli- 
gence put hime in the greatest perplexity. Tt was now in our 
— power to render him and ourselves a friendly service. Care 
-and anxiety we had already had our fill of; to stand, over and 
a above, the wail of lamentation seemed beyond the limits of en- 
rance. With her peculiar tact in these matters, my mother, 
hough herself suffering so much, knew how to comfort her 
friend, and thereby carn for herself our warmest thanks. 

— Sommering, with his excellent spouse, held out in Frankfort 
during the never-ceasing commotions. Jacobi had tled | from 
Pempelfort to Wandsbeck, his people having betaken) them- 
selves to other places of safety. Max Jacobi was in my neigh- 
borhood, cultiy ating medicine in Jena. 

The theatre, if not an unmixed pleasure to me, served at least 
to keep me in constant emplovment; 1 regarded it as a cheerful 
school of art, nay, as a svmbol of the life of the world and of 
business, where everything does not proceed smoothly, and so 
endured init what was not to be cured. 

At the beginning of the year the “ Magic Flute” (Zauber- 
flote) was given, and, shortly after, “ Richard Lionheart.” 
This, at that time, in the circumstances then prevailing, will 
mean something considerable. Next came some important 
Iffland plays, our company getting ever better and better into 
the way of these representations. The repertory was already 
respectable; then smaller pieces, even if they did not retain their 
hold, could always now and again pass as a novelty. The ac- 
tress Beck, who joined us this vear, plaved to perfection the 
portant parts in Ifland’s and Notzebue’s pieces, of indulgent 
and froward mothers, sisters, aunts, and cateresses. Vohs had 
married the extremely graceful Porth, fashioned by nature for 
Gurli, and in this middle region there was httle to be desired 
wanting. The company plaved some months during the sum- 
mer in Lauchstadt, thus reaping the advantage of further prac- 
tising old pieces without tiring the patience of the Weimar 
public. 

And now, turning my attention to Jena and its chairs, I men- 
tion the following: 

After Reinhold’s departure, justly regarded as a great loss 
for the Academy, with boldness, nay, temerity, Pichte was 
called as his successor. In his writings Fichte had expressed 
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himself with greatness, but not perhaps with perfect propriety, 
on the most important subjects connected with morals and the 
State. He was one of the ablest characters that have ever ap- 
peared, and in his motives irreproachable on a high standard ; 
but what moral possibility was there of his keeping even pace 
with the world which he regarded as a possession of his own 
creation ? 

The week-day hours he wanted to devote to public lectures 
having been otherwise appropriated, he undertook the lectures 
on Sundays, the introduction of which was attended with difh 
culties. “Hardly had opposition more or less violent connected 
with this matter been hushed up, not without ieonvenience to 
the higher authorities, when his utterances on God and divine 
things, on which, of course, it is better to observe a profound 
silence, provoked disturbances outside, which caused us new 
troubles. In the Saxon Electorate people were not disposed 
to put the best meaning on certain passages in Fichte’s periodi- 
cal; and certainly it cost no little pains to interpret by other 
words ina tolerable sense, or to tone down what had been some- 
what strongly expressed, and where the passage could not be 
made passable to render it-at least: pardonable, 

Protessor Gotthng, who, after a free-thinking culture ac- 
re in scientific travels, is to be ranked among the very tirst 
who ach pted the indisputably high conception of the modern 
Rietich chemistry, came forward with the discovery that phos- 
phor burns also in mitrogen. The repeated experiments this 
called forth emploved us a long time. 

Privy-Councifior Voigt, a faithful fellow-laborer im the min- 
eralogical field, khewise returned from Carlsbad, bringing with 
him very beautiful tungsten, some in large masses, others dis- 
tinetly crystallized; with which, later on, when such things be- 
eame rarer, we could gratify many a one whose mind had 
turn that way. 

Viexander von Humboldt, long expected from Bayreuth, im- 
Pebed ts inte the more universal aspects of natural serence. 
Phis elder brother, likewise present in Jena, inte resting himselt 


' ’ " 


meariy in ail directions of inquiry Shared or aims . investiga: 
Hens, atl mstriction 


It roust not be orattecl 4] 


it Hofrath Loder was at this tim 


i: 
lecturing on the scence vol ligaments a uehly aportant ee 
ef anatomy: for what interlinks muscles and bones, if not the 
hgaments? Neverthelees, fram a strate perversity om the 
peurt af the pedeal - wthy thas Was yryst the puirt neelecter! We 
hove named, with trend Mewer, made cur way im the mornine 


limited the deepest mmow to an anatormel auditoting ablaiest 
siibe empty, fo see this orportant panei | © holy set forth 
in the Clearest manner, alter the most exact prenarations 


A 
b 
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The excellent ever-active Batsch, who was not above appre- 
clating even the smallest assistance in the way of his pursuits, 
was this year settled on a small part of the upper Prince's Gar- 
den at Jena. The court gardener, however, whose views were 
all directed toward utility, being placed there in the principal 
possession, many unpleasant things occurred, to obviate which 
all that at present could be done was to make plans for the 
future. This vear, too, as if for a good omen, the neighborhood 


2 of the garden referred to was rendered more cheerful and con 





A part of the town wall having fallen in, to avoid the 


const of restoration it was determined to fill up the moat at this 


place, the same operation gradually extending all around. 
Tn view of the great, ever-increasing demands of sak yer ace 
T became more and more sensible of my inadequacy. | there 


fore intermitted not soliciting friends likeminded with mivse Af. 


With Schlosser [I did not succeed : even in the most favorable 
times this study would not have engaged his attention. The 
moral part of man it was which was the subject of his thoughts, 
and the transition from the inner to the outer world is more 
difficult than is supposed. Sémmering, on the other hand, 
shared my studies through all the fatal embroilments.  Ingen- 
ious was his mode of handling the matter, provocative his very 
negative, and when I paid good heed to his communications 


IT was ever rewarded with wider views. 


Of all the havoc of this vear, Nature in her usual way took 


not the slightest notice. All crops of the field throve splendidly, 


ripening a month in advance; all fruits matured to perfection ; 
apricots, peaches, melons, chestnuts offered themselves ripe and 
tempting to the palate: 1794 takes its rank in the series of ex- 


cellent vintage years. 


As to literary matters, the “ Reineke Fuchs” was now 
printed ; but the mishaps always cleaving to the transmission 
of copies did not fail on this occasion also. In this way an ace!- 
dent spoiled for me the fresh sympathy of my Gotha patrons 
and friends. Duke Ernst had in the most friendly manner lent 
me various physical instruments: in returning which L packet 
along with them copies of the burlesque poem, without men- 
tioning the circumstance in my letter—whether from haste ar 
with the intention of surprising my friends I know not: suffice 
it, the person entrusted by the prince with such business was 
absent, and the chest was kept long unopened. T. however. 
Waiting in vain for several weeks on some sympathetic response, 
conjured up all sorts of crazy fancies; till at last, after the chest 
had been opened. repeated excuses, complaints, regrets, instead 
of happy recognition, became my sorrowful portion. 

From the critical side, moreover, Voss’s remarks on the 

2 
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rhythm were not conseliiny, and instead of having my former 
yood relationship te ms trends quickened and improved, | 
had faim te content myeclr wath not losing ground wath them. 


Yet soon evervilin 


= ale cts 


mmcume all right. Prince August con- 


tinued his iiterary pleasantries; Duke Ernst showed no break 
in the well-established comtidence he reposed in ime, while | 
directed to the gratincation of his art-tastes many an avrevable 
Possession, Vess, toa, had reason to be satished with me. who 
for the furure showed what respecttul heed Ll had paid to his 
observatrntis 

Lhe printiag of tie first volume ot” Wilhelm Meister ~ was 
begin. The resolution to declare as timshed a work in which 


had vet so many things to bear m mind was at last taken, and 
I was ciad to wash His hands of the be ap eL, thourh the con- 
tinuation and the conclusion ahead pressed on me wath ne little 
anxiety. Necessity, however, is the best counsellor, 

In Eogiand appeared a translation of “ Iphigenia.” Unger 
reprinted the work; but no impression enher of the original or 
OF the copy has remamed to me. 

Wath the mune at Dmenau we had now been harassing our- 
selves for several years. “Lo venture sing ar handed on so mn- 
portant an uncertaxing was excusable only te vouthtal arro- 
vance eager for any kind of activiry. With a large established 
' ¢ term at hand the scheme nmught have preved tare 
successtisi< but w linited means, with foreren thoaeh vers 
ahve functionanes summoned ta the piace fromm tyre ws tite, 
theveh im was clear enough how things should be carred on, 
the prosmeution of the tusk was neither suttmently circumspect 
ner energetic, and the work, especially when a quire wnexpeeted 
natural structure came to heht, was more than once on the pemt 
ry ne toa si till. 

A meeting of the shareholders having heen called. it was net 
wether aporehension amd misecrving that [ and mw collearne, 
the ( meior Veaget, aman mere expert in business than 
fi ttenced i: hat help reached us trom a quarter whence 
yee ‘fogs cyexpected i. Phe Jimme-soirit, of whan Seen 
wooed hilure spoken, showed himself on this ceca 
Shor, Ger & . e of the denmities towed i oppertene to tiwitd 
ss being ever ean themselves the ouamacmmery of 
ae atau laste therefore, a} we eammssinners Tate 
Numalely 4 ees to recount a iany Of evils, @ peer Tae 
watch we had presaares elves, it was at once detersiiiad Vit 
the: Youresentniives the elves shoud rena to the <ioet fie 
wittniet prepecics instruct themselves tharoughly as id Tae ities 

Y tine Ae We oa Sy receded yy 1@ errewrrmed * the 
other purty proved themselves above expectation forbearmg 
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with the faults they discovered, and confident in the resources 
they had in prospect. A decision was therefore adopted, such 
as thoroughly satisticd us; the necessary means being tound to 
carry their plans into execution, the matter was happily con- 
cluded. 

A remarkable man reduced to poverty by a complication of 
misfortunes, though not without his own blame, and who under 
an assumed name staved at my expense in Hmenau, was of great 


service to me. From immediate observation having become, 


though a hypochondriac, an expert in matters of mining an] 


taxes, he communicated to me much | could not myself have 





pened to the same degree. 
sy my journey the vear before to the Lower Rhine IT had 


drawn closer my relationship to Fritz Jacobi and the princess 


Gallitzin. Vhe connection, however, still remained a remarka- 


ble one, difheult to describe, and only to be comprehended under 


the conception of the whole class of cultivated Germans, or 
rather of Germans now for the first time promoting their mut- 
ual cultivation. 

On the best part of the nation a light had artsen which prom- 
ised to lead them out of the desolate, vacant waste of plodding 
dependent pedantry. Very many people were seized at the 
same time by the same spirit: they recognized each others’ ser- 
vices, respected one another, felt the need of association, sought, 
loved each other, and yet could no true unton be formed. The 
fact is, the general interest in respect of habits and morals was 
vague and indefinite; in the whole body as in each individual 
there was a want of determination toward special activities. 
The whole invisible circle, therefore, resolved itself into smaller, 
mostly local, cireles, which fashioned and produced much that 
was praiseworthy: but in reality the important heads isolated 
themselves ever more and more. We have here, indeed, only 
another example of the history which, in the revival of inert, 
stagnant institutions, has often been enacted: and the phasis 
in question may be regarded as a literary ilustration of what 
we have seen so often repeated in political and ecclesiastical 
history. 

The principal figures worked absolutely according to their 
own genius, sense, and capacity. To these attached themselves 
others. who, though conscious of powers of their own, were 
not disinclined to work socially and in a subordinate way. 

Let Klopstock he first mentioned. Intellectually. many 
turned toward his genius: but his chaste, measured person- 
ality, always commanding reverence from those about him, was 
not calculated to invite approach. Wieland, likewise, was no 
personal centre for a large circle, though the literary confidence 
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reposed in himy was boundless. South Germany, and in par- 
ticular Vienna, owe vo him their culture in poetry and prose. 
Things sent him, whieh it was impossible for him not to notice, 
often brought him to a happy despair. 
Herder’s intinence was later. His attractive character gath- 
lw 1 rowel around him, but particular persons 
yaped themselves by and about him, holding fast to him, and, 
to their vreatest promt, giving themselves entirely to him. Thus 
were formed lite world-svstems, Gleim, too; was a centre 
ior many talents. To my share, also, tell many fermenting 
heads, heads which would almost have degraded to a meckname 
the henered mare of Genius, 
Phe strange thing, however, with all this, was that not only 
each chieftum, but each of his peers, maimtained Ins imdepen- 
dence, endeavoring also te draw others to him and atter him 
into his own wavs of thinking; whereby the strangest effects 


and sounterenhects came to hehe. 
Wile Lavater demanded of everyone that. following his 
example, he should become transubstanuated wath Christ, Ja- 


esha required men to adopt his mode of thinking—a mode im- 
devideal, recondite, ditheult to define. The princess had, in the 
Cathole conception of things, and within the rites of the 
(haoreh, teand the possibility of living and acting m accordance 
with ber ewn neble purposes. These two truly loved me, and 
ter the present allowed me my own way, though with a silent, 
| rei ccaled, hope of winning me entirely over to 
their sentiments. They, therefore, tolerated mativ Gf im wil 
tulmesses, which from a feeling of impatience, and te assert 


my Dherty in opposition te them, T purposely practised, 
Cin the whole, however, the then staie of thimes was ai arise 


ratic anarchy, somewhat hke the conflict in the Middle Ages 
between powers either m possession of or endeavering toa con 
quer independence. Like the Middle Ages, tee, if preceded a 
leg ser ecnliure, as is now apparent when different views lave 
heen opened inte the situation of that time——a sitwation made 


dior posterity perhaps icemorehensihle, (om this 
port Hamann’s letters form invaluable archives, to tie aon 
ial comprche: mn of which a key may be townd, Twit note 
perhaps will ever be discovered far particular secret Gop 
peri i 
ber housemate | now had mv oldest Kaman track Meme 
nic Morar he remembrance and advancement at ou Rec 
H (ES. PEL ! } t el PACER TAM EE HiT we Riss eae 
in Vernier we ! thorert mutiial tinier 
and thereby only 3 1 t iy tiehtened the i Is eet ac 
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stance also, the endeavor to comprehend a subject at a distance 
from the subject itself, or the anxious effort to attain to clear- 
ness of perception in regard to it, only made us sensible of the 
inadequacy of memory, and incited us to return to the source 
of artiste forms, to immediate contemplation, And who that 
has lived in Italy, even though with a less earnest purpose than 
ours, but ever longs to return thither! 

Not that the schism which my scientific studies had) pro- 
duced in my existence was at all healed; for the manner in 
which [ treated experiences in nature seemed to demand. all 
the remaining powers of my soul. 

Amid this sharp conthet between my powers, the relation- 
slip to Schiller, which all at once developed itself, gave satis- 
faction to my nature beyond all my wishes and hopes—a rela- 
tionship which Pmay rank among the highest that in later years 
fortune prepared for me. And this happy event [, indeed, 
owed to my studics in connection with the “ Metamorphosis 
of Plants “; studies whereby a circumstance was brought about 
Which cleared away all the misunderstandings that had long 
kept me at a distance from him. 

Atter my return from Italy, where T had sought to cultivate 
mysclf to greater precision and purity in all branches of art, 
without any care as to all that meanwhile was going on in 
Germany, | found poctical works more or less recent in great 
repute and exercising extended influence, works such as, alas! 
Were extremely repugnant to me; To mention only Pleinse’s 
* Ardinghello” and Schiller’s * Robbers.” The former author 
was hateful to me because he sought to ennoble and support 
sensuousness and abstruse modes of thought by the aid of 
plastic art: the latter because an energetic but immature talent 
had poured over the country in full torrent just those ethic 
and theatrical paradoxes from which I was endeavoring to 
clear myself. 

Not that I blamed either of those talented men for what they 
had undertaken and achieved. Man cannot deny himself the 
inclination to work in his own way: he makes trials at. tirst 
unconsciously, crudely, then at cach successive stage of culture 
with ever more consciousness. In this way so much that 1s 
excellent and absurd is dispersed over the world, and con- 
fusion emerges out of confusion. 

The noise, however, excited in the country, the applause um- 
versally bestowed on those extravagant abortions by wild stu- 
dents as by the cultivated court lady, fell like a shock on me. 
All the pains T had taken with myself seemed to me entirely 
lost. The subjects in which, the ways and means by wlich, I 
had cultivated myself, appeared to me all thrust aside and tram- 
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pled under foot. And what most pained me, all the friends 
conjoined with me—Hesarich Meyer and Moritz, as also the 
arusts Tischbein and Pury, direcung the minds of men im their 
province in a kindred spirit wath my own—these seemed Ike- 
wise endangered, | was stung to the quick. The study of 
plastic art, the practice of poetry, I should willingiy have re- 
nounced at foro, had that been possible; for what prospect 
Was there of ¢cacclunmg these produc tions distinguished by gents 
and wild form? Conceive my situation! | aspired to appre- 
priate and communicate the purest perceptions, amd here was 
L hemmed in between Ardinghello and branz Moor! 

Merity, who ihewise returned from Italy and stayed some 
time with me, contrmed himself passionately with me m these 
wiews ; Ll aveaded Schiller, who was staving in my neihbor- 
hewid a 1 We ‘ ar. Nor was the appearance of Don Carlos ” 
cal d to bring me nearer to him; all attempts am this di- 
rection on the part of persons standing equally near te him 
mdome [turned aside, and in this tashion we lived some time 
close te each other. 

His essay on “ Grace and Dignity ~ was just as little fitted 
to reconete me. The Nantian philosophy, so highly exalting 
the subrect while appearing to set limats to at, he had jovtully 
agiopred: at developed the extraordinary nature had planted im 

character, and in the sublime fecuing of treedom and selt- 
determination he was ungrateful to the great mother, who cer- 
tainly did not treat him like a stepmother. I[nsteall ot reward 
ne her as selt-oxrstent, alive, brmeing forth her births, from 
the lowest to the hichest, accordime to feved hows, malire Wer 
te Tum tle product of certain empiric forms inmate i man. 
Sane hard passages, setting my contessron of fath m aw false 
Ll eouldl even directly reter to myself, and mm they were 
written without allusion to me, the matter appeared im mv eyes 
ait the worse, chsclosing, as it would, only the more unbinstik- 
ay, the immeasurable abvss sundering Gur modes of thought 

Union was not ta be thourht of. Lven the mild entreaties 


| 


ofa Datvere, who appreciated Schiller according to his micrit, 
Mul no effect; the arguments | opposed to awy wet iver 
moet ciiieult to refute, It was not to he cleniel tit tive 
iInttestia) antipodes were further removed trom @ich sae 
ti | ter of the earth. and\eo bene, as Wf Were: 
pps poles, they could never be broveht into ove, “Diet 
nevertheless, there wa tae port of attimity between them wall 
ippear fram tre followirie 


Schiller remewead to Tens, where Lhkewise [ chel et see Tom, 
At this timc, ly wporec: ie pains, Batsch bad started a nauttiil 
research association, having as a basis of study handscame col- 
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lections and considerable apparatus. Their formal sittings | 
usually attended, and once | found Schiller there. As we hap- 
pened to leave at the same time, a conversation struck up be- 
tween us. He appeared to interest himself in the lecture we 
had heard, but, with sharp understanding and insight, and to 
my great pleasure, observed how such a dismembered way ot 
treating nature was not calculated to engage the outsider who 
would willingly take part in such studies. 

To this [ rephied, that perhaps even to the initiated it was 
not attractive, and that undoubtedly there was another way 
of going to work, presenting nature not sundered and detached, 
but operative and alive, striving with sure determination out 
of a whole into parts. Ele desired further light on this sub- 
— jeet, but did not conceal his doubts; he could not adinit that 
such a view of nature was, as I maintained, the presentation 
of experience. 

We reached his house, the conversation allured me in; J 
set forth in a lively manner the metamorphosis of plants, and 
with many characteristic strokes of the pen caused a symbolic 
plant to arise before his eyes. Fle perceived and observed it all 
with great interest, with a decided power of comprehension ; 
but when | finished he shook his head and said, ° That is no 
observation, that is an idea.” J was startled, chagrined in a 
certain measure; for the line dividing us was by this expres- 
sion most palpably indicated. An assertion in “ Grace and 
Dignity recurred to my mind; the old grudge was like to 
revive in me. | mastered myself, however, and answered, “ It 
can be anything but disagreeable to me to have ideas without 
knowing it, and even to sce them with my eves.” 

Schiller, who possessed much more tact and practical pru- 
dence than 1, and on account also of the ° Toren.” was dis- 
posed to attract rather than repel me, answered like an accom- 
plished WKantian; and my obstinate realism giving rise to a 
lively debate. a lengthy battle was fought, and then an armistice 
declared; neither of us could boast himself the victor, each 
deemed himself invincible. Sentences like the following made 
me quite unhappy: Plow can ever experience commensurate 
with an idea be given? Teor just therein consists the peculiarity 
of the latter, that experience can never come up to it.” Tf what 
to him was an idea was to me experience, there must after all 
be something intermediary, something relational between the 
two. The first step was, however, taken. Schiller’s power of 
attraction was great, he held fast all who approached lim. I 
took part in his plans, and promised to forward him, for his 
* Horen,” a great deal that was lying hidden by me. Ilis 
spouse, Whom from her childhood [T was wont to love and 
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appreciate, contributed her part toward a lasting ee 
Our common frends were all glad, and so, by means of a dis- 
pute between object and subject, the most fundamental of all 
disputes—one, indeed, perhaps never to be wholly composed— 
we sealed an allanee, which has lasted without interruption, 
and heen, both ror ourselves and others, the instrument of 
much gue 

bor me, in particular, it was a new spring, in which every- 
thing secreted im omy nature burst into joyous lite, in happy 
tellowstop, all seeds opening, and tender growths shooting up 
with mecreased vitality. Our sae sale al letters give the most 
immedrite, the purest, the completest testimony to this fact. 


1705 
The “ Horen” was published; ‘ Epistles, Elegies, Conyer- 
sabiots of the [emigrants ” contributed by me. We, moreover, 
dered snl 1 counsel togethe ras to the whole contents 
of tis a paeiotical, the relations of the contributors, and every- 
thang else connected with such an undertaking. In this way 
I got to krow contemporaries, and made the acquaintance of 
thors and productions [ should otherwise have never taken 
the least motice ie Seluller was in general less exclusive than 
Land, as editor, was obliged to be indulgent. 

With all this ‘ could not retrain from setting off, the be- 
emming of July. to Carishad, and staying there ower four weeks. 
fm younger years a man gets impatient with the slightest ail- 
ris, el had already often proved benenerl to me, 
['o ne purpose, howeve r. did | take a lot of work along with me. 
bie crowds of people coming in contact with me im so many 
mt ways distracted me, and prevented all labor; though, 
to De sure, it also atforded me many a new view of the world 


1 
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im of persons 

Hardy had D returned when news arrived trom I!menan that 
a comoue crash had put the finishing stroke to the mines there. 
| hastened thither and saw. not wi ith ut sad reflections, a work 
on whoch so much time, energy, and money had heen exyeawled, 
iy | 1 tin 

Ciaccenme to me, on the other hand, wae the company of 
iy Ara, five years old, who with lis fresh, childlike sense tock 
iy for tet anew a cistrict on which for tweety youre now 
lind iowa’ and cogttated myscli tired, who with mew west ape 
preter le all 4 i subiects, relations and actrvitves, and 

ho mpore a thygert wed bave been cere low worl, ex 
pe ect ey dead, that man dying has yet a living successor, inl 
t tan © 1hereet in this earth ean never be extinenesimae 


hence | was cabled te Kisenach, where the Court waa Sar 
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ing with several strangers, particularly emigrants. Serious war 
tumults warned everyone to be on his guard. The Austrians, 
to the number of 60,000 men, had crossed the Main, and events 
threatened to become lively in the neighborhood of Frankfort, 
A commission which would have brought me near the place of 
encampment [contrived to decline. TP was too well acquainted 
with the havoes of war to seek to visit them. 

Here a case occurred to me, on which TP have frequently in 
life had occasion to reflect. Count Dumanoir—unquestionably 
the most highly cultured among all the emigrants, of able char- 
acter, and clear common-sense, Whose judgment | had found 
the least prejudiced—met me in a happy humor in the street 
in Ensenach, and told me that in the “ Frankfort Newspaper ” 
something was related favorable to the interests of the emi- 
grants. Having a pretty clear conception of the course of the 
affairs of the world | was taken aback at this news: it seemed 
to me incomprehensible how such a thing should happen. | 
hastened to procure the paper, in which on reading and again 
reading, I failed to find anything to the effeet reported me, tll 
at last | noticed a passage which might certainly be referred 
to the affairs of the emigrants, but in a sense quite the opposite 
of that given by the count. 

] had already before met with a stronger instance of a simi- 
lar kind, in which to be sure an emigrant was also concerned. 
The French had been slaughtering each other in all ways over 
the upper plain of their country; assignats had been changed 
into mandats, and these latter had shrunk to the value of noth- 
ing. «As to all this, people conversed minutely and very regret- 
fully, when a marquis with a degree of composure replied that 
no doubt it was a great misfortune ; he was only afraid a civil 
war would break out and the bankruptcy of the State be in- 
evitable. 

Whoever has met with criticisms of this kind in connection 
with the immediate relations of life will not be surprised if in 
religion, philosophy, and science, where man’s isolated, inward 
self is called to pronounce sentence, an equal blindness of judg- 
ment and opinion should be manifested. 

In the same year my friend Mever returned to Italy; for 
though the war was already vielently carried on in Lombardy, 
the rest of the country was still left untouched: and we lived 
in the fond illusion of repeating the years "87 and ‘8&8. His 
absence robbed me of all conversation on plastic art, and even 
my preparations for following him conducted me on other ways. 

I was, indeed, quite diverted from art and directed back to 
the study of nature, when toward the end of the vear the two 
brothers Von Humboldt appeared in Jena. At thes moment 
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they both took great interest in the natural sciences, and 1 
could not but impart to them in conversation my ideas on com- 
parative anatomy, and its methodic treatment. My presenta- 
tion of the matter bemg deemed by them congruous and pretty 
complete, [ was pressingly urged to transter it toe paper; ain 
advice whieh | at once rellowed, dictating to Max Jacohr the 
yrotpd quan of a comparative osteolopy as it then pictured it- 
seliimomy mend. | thas beth satistied my tricnds and gained 
for mvseit a basis trom which [ could prosecute my further 
SUUALTES, 

Mlexander von Elumboldt’s intliuence in these matters de- 
mands spectal recital, His presence in Jena furthers compara- 
tive anatomy; he and his elder brother induce me te dictate 
the general plan, stl extant. Durmg his teslence m Bate 
rewih my correspondence with him is very mteresting. 

In coupametion with him, Professor Wolf, of another side, 
vet swinpathvang with our general tendencies, entered our cirele 
the same tame with him, 
lhe cireulatien of tree copies of the first part of “ Wilhelm 
Meister “ employed me tor some time, The answers were only 
mm part cladcenme, and on the whole by no means calculated 

further me. Still the letters, both im reference to the time 
they reached me and te the present date, are muportant and 
uctivea. Duke and Prince of Gotha, Frau won Prankiae 
berg there, von UChummel, my mother, Somunertinge, Schlosser, 
Vou Humboldt, Von Dalberg in Mannhenn, Voss-ahe meet, 
if vou look closely inte it, se defendends, drawer Theme ies 
Mpin hareaty oppesitian ayamst the sceret power of the work. 
et. mest orall, an ingenous, dear lady friend, by ler divina- 
tiom of many a secret, her search for hidden meanmes, and her 


intricate decipherines, drave me to despair. What | tied de- 
red was that people weuld take the matter as they foil” 
and moderstund things in ther palpable sense, 


Wire Leer was busy with the continuation and dome all 


he ooulkl ta accelerate the second volume, an unpleasant rela 
t with « leader of the orchestra, Rercharii iad ang! 

' lerable talent, people had hept ca geod 
‘erins with tom, im epite of his forward and importance man 
tte was the first who by his musical conmpositinn eines nie 
benoniy.soread abroad my lwrie works. “It was 2 ee eat 
f eminimor fend: ae ndure disaerceahble peas so User we 
thee dit not carry their petulance ta a too Wek iieticlie ame 
wey) Tet deeet was irenesressed to break off. ericrl wus 
reece. al) eomection with tim. Now Reichardt tad) aie 
ary mid taaticieni thrown hin ely on the sie of tite oo 


nm. 1. ty tie other hand. who wath hiv own eres nisunead 
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ywovernable consequences of the violent dissolu- 
all bonds, and who clearly perceived a stilar sccret 
ation in my native country, held fast once tor all to es- 
ished things; for the improvement, vitalization, and direc- 
of which toward a sensible and intelligent organization 1 
I my life long consciously and unconsciously labored; and 
principle, | neither could nor would dissemble, 

rdt had also begun the happy composition of the 
sin" Wilhelm Meister"; his melody to“ Know’st thou 
and" being still ever admired as excellent. Unger com 
ted to him the songs of the following volumes, and so 
musical side he continued our friend, but an antagonist 
itical. ‘The cleft in the latter respect seeretly widened, 
t last there Was no ignoring it. 
my relation to Jacobi | have next an improvement to re- 
though the relation still rested on no sure foundation. 
and toleration on one side, and on the other hope of ac- 
Hishing my conversion; that will be the briefest statement 
e matter. Wandering away from the Rhine be had re- 
to Holstein, and at Emkendorf was received in the most 
manner by the family of Count Reventlow. Tle painted 
in the most charming colors his satisfaction with the 
on there, deseribing gracefully and circumstantially dit- 
family festivals in ees of his birthday and that of the 
unt, and adding a repeated urgent invitation to me to come. 
“Such mummeries within a simple family circle were ever 
enant to me, and in the present case the prospect was hy 
no means alluring. Another deterrent element was the fecling 
t they meditated setting limits to my freedom as a man and 
poet by imposing on me certain conventional moralities. So 
was my resolution in this respect that | vould not yield 
even to a pressing claim to accompany thither a son who had 
studied and taken his degree in the neighborhood, but stub- 
—bornly persisted in my refusal. 
—— Jacobi’s letters, too, on * Wilhelm Meister" were not invit- 
ing. To my friend himself, as also to his distinguished circle, 
the realism, and that. moreover, of a low class of people, did 
ot seem edifying: the ladies had a great many objections to 
morality, and only one person, a man of the world, able and 
far-seeing, Count Bernstortf, took sides with the much-assailed 

ok. The author felt therefore all the less inclination to hear 

such lectures personally and allow himself to be cramped up 
between the horns of a dilemma —a well-meaning, amiah!e 
— pedantry on one hand and the tea-talk on the other. 
From the princess Gallitzin [T don’t remember to have heard 
anything on “ Wilhelm Meister.” but in this vear was cleared. 
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up between us a misunderstanding for which Jacobi was to 
blame, whether from levity or intention T know not. In any 
case it Was not te his credit, and had the princess net been of 
such a pure nature an unpleasant estrangement would) sooner 
or later have occurred. She, too, had thed trom Munster betore 
the French. iter bigh character, strengthened by religion, 
supported her, and a tranquil activity everywhere accompanying 
her, she remained in benevolent commumeation with me; and | 
Was vlad in those contused times, in accordance with her recom- 
mendations, to establish much that was beneficial. 

Woihelm won Humboidt’s svinpathv was, hewever, more 
fruitful. His letters show a clear insight ito the motives and 
achiever nite, 665 that genuime furtherance was necessarily im- 
parted by them, 

Sclulier’s appreciation Tmention last; at was the most cordial 
and the highest. As, however, Ins letters on the subject are still 
extant, L need sav no mere than that their circulation might 
be one of the handsomest gifts to an enlightened pubhe, 

The theatre was thrown wholly on me, what [ supervised and 
directed was executed by Kirms. Vulpius, who was not want- 


rig talent im this business, gomned in with judicious activity. 
What in the course of this vear was pertormed is about the fol- 
lower. 

lhe “ Magic Flute” continued to exercise is former iil 
ence, the operas pt caving more attractive than all the rest: 
‘Don Juan,” “ Doctor and Apothecary,” “(Cosa Rar,” ~ oie 
Sur-feast of the Bramins,” satished the publ, Lesstpus 
works emerged from time to tune, but Sebroder’s, [tland’s, and 
Kotzebne’s pieces were the regular representations,  biige- 
mann and Grossmann were also somewhat prized. Alvi 7 
was ranked almost equal to Schiller’s preees. Cir endenwor to 
exclude tx sie Ws, cate ver, consprenots)s Manitested! ty ower 


ertalaner the performance of a piece by Mever, * Tie Storm 
or Boxbere.” with ttle success, it innet be allnved< she 


tbiie had thereby seen a piece, of so remarkable character, and 
Rae felt if not appreciated sts ‘presence. 

[he tact that our actors had a joyous reception im Lateh- 
stilt, bkerfurt, and KRudoletadt, at the hands of the nice ieee 
public, that they were animated by enthueisem, and et dick 
rrrutiral respes t Fou gl ly the cnn treatment they recery il Wats 

rye ite aciwantage ta ow tree, aoe) to the meaitemimee im all 
its freshness of an activity which, when the plavers ser ali 
the same publ: hetore them, whose wavs and opimens they are 
faniiliar with, is eon ant to slacken 

In passiur from these emall matters to the invneasnrally 


higher concern of worhd-history, I am reminded of the peasuit 
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I saw at the siege of Mainz, within range of the guns, absorbed 
wholly in the work assined him behind a gabion trundled for- 
ward on wheels. ‘The individual limited to his own part is 
heedless of the vreat whole. 

There now transpired the Basel peace preliminaries and a 


gleam of hope lighted on Northern Germany. Prussia made 


peace, Austria continued the war, and we felt ourselves seized 
by new apprehension: for the lector of Saxony refused joining 
Ia speekul peace, ur officials and diplomatists set off for 
Dresden, and our most gracious master, himself active above 
ul others, and a centre of activity all round, repaired to Dessau. 
Meanwhile tumults were heard of among the Swiss country 
people, especially in the district of the Upper Zurich lake. A 






process at law arising from these disturbances tended to in- 
-erease the exasperation. Soon, however, our interest was at- 


tracted nearer home. The right bank of the Main again ap- 
peared in danger: our neighborhood itself was thought to be 
threatened: a line of demarcation was spoken of ; doubt and 
apprelhicusion greatly increased. 

Clertayt appears on the scene; we attach ourselves to the 
Elector of Saxony. Preparations and definite arrangements 
are called for, and war-taxes having to be imposed, the lucky 
thought ts at last hit on of bringing the intellect also under 
contribution, though all that was asked in this direction was a 
don gratuit. 

In the course of these years my mother had sold her well- 
furnished wine-cellar: the library, in many departments well 
supplied; a collection of pictures, including the best works of 
artists of that tume, and what-not all beside: and while she was 
glad to get rid of what was only a burden, [ saw the world my 
father had earnestly gathered around him disrupted and scat- 
tered. This was done at my urgent representation: at that 
time nohody could advise or help another. The house atill re- 
matned, but was at last also sold: and the furniture my mother 
could not take with her was in the end auctioneered away. The 
prospect of new lively quarters at the Main guard-house was 
realized, and this change afforded her at the time, new appre- 
hensions having again chased away transient hopes of peace, 
some distraction for her thoughts. 

T have also to remark as a family event, fraught with im- 
portant consequences, the marriage of my niece, the daughter 
of Schlosser and my sister, with Nicolovius, resident at Futin. 

Beside the above-mentioned havoes, the attempt to bring 
pronounced idealists into harmony with the extremely real 
academic relations, was a source of never-ending vexation. 
Fichte, who had resolved to lecture on Sundays. and to free 
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himself from the impediments placed from various quarters in 
has wav, could met fet teel keenly the opposition of hits col- 
leaenes, A knot of students at last gathered im front of his 
horse amd stashed m his windows—a most disagreeable wav 
et conmvainermge bem or the existence of a Not-d. 


But net only his character, that of another man also provided 
the lower anal fugher authorities in employment. A) young 
tooretiteal man, by mame Wersshuhbn, bichte had called to Jena 
is act aa hes assistant and colleagne. He however, it some 
thines, whech ter a plilosopher means all things, deviated from 


Piete, aml peaceful co-operation was very soon disturbed, 
thomeh we cad mot on that account reject the veurng mins cane 
trikutions to the “ Horen.” A. resolirte mtan, but sil ore ane 

rabie than Fichte of adjustuw timself to external thins, he 
hac to endure the most disagreeable personal quarrels with 
proaerector and courts 1 the bitterness mtensified at last into aecn- 
extions of insult, fo appease which the proper worldly wWisdum 
freed ipper quarters had te be brought into operation, 

fr now the philosophers from time to time resuscitated for 
our entertainment quarrels which scarcely any anmount of tact 
could compose, we, on the other hand, took every opportunity 
to further the interests of those devoted to the study of nature, 
The situation of Batsch, & num inti hactieliy 41 aspiring, wrest: 


imey pressing forward, required improvement; he felt the ith. 
nities of his posttion, knew the means we had at ovr disposi 

ladiusted timself te sriall things. It wae thereon a jen 
wre te obtain for hin a firmer footing m the princes garden: 
fh Piass-house, suffer lent asa becinning, was setup according: to 
lus <arection, opening up a prospect of further tavers. 

lor a pertion of the citizens of Jena an important business 
wee Siso yist at this time concluded ‘lo dey the ale aint ait 


tie Saale abowe the turtamll (Rasemnulile), which maki sev- 
eral windings transformed the fairest meacdaws of the molt 
hark into eravel-beds of the left, it had been determined) tice 


a trench and divert the stream mto a neht line. “Lhe were 
Lgetiert coyera) years, resuliine at last in suiecess,. “Whe mecelitior 
mar Sater Por a ernall onilay, hac thereby thew lost orieins 
prabrrer! se, Pye srtacl thi ele Saas: toeret her with thy FER YAE) 
hai micts Mec miehule beconie overgrown vith tenth we 
hiverg, 1 lel back to them: a satishacticr surpassing Titer a 
gidenstecn talus | caneine them to accord « special vote oF Maples 


. Rue yt whe rity vt pepe ¢ , a) ynoederakig 
Wot bet that there were acene orimblers on thie oases 
fen rile Hiheresi ed) o oe Arar. Furey wiltn. ae efi, f i) As Wri thre 
a, , Binge Dye wey ww era | Pw} Tse a thy cea, corer brtrans 
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recovered territory, if notas aright then as a favor. This claim, 
however, could not be conceded, the master’s considerable ex- 
penditure on this enterprise requiring some indemnity im the 
reclaimed soil. 
— Vhree works of very ditferent character, but which this year 
caused a great sensation, require notice atimy hands. Dumiou- 
riez’s “ Life afforded us a deeper insight into the special 
events, with the general nature of which we were, to our mustor- 
tune, sutticiently familiar; many characters were disclosed to 
as and aaa man whe hal ever cominanded much ot OUD sym 


faut S iecton adie, ae us serryods oe have rat 
ys Ee PvOre they must spose of somew here or onan : ei, as Is 


at zest pee er pereng in this Ww en “Gilek {< “are fully sass i 
in order thoroughly to master, down to the smallest secret de- 
tail, the epoch of Dumouriez’s great deeds, of which | had my- 
self been a personal witness. It was also a pleasure to me to 
tind that his presentation entirely harmonized with my own 
ericnees and Observations, 

The second work pressing on universal attention was Balde’s 
* Poems,” which appeared according to Herder’s translation, 






Ms sia with concealment of the proper author, and rejoiced in the 
&, 3 -happie st intluence. Richly embodying the time to which they 
belong and of pronounced German sentiments, they would at 
any period have been welcome. Warlike confused times, how- 
ever, alike in all centuries, were imaged back in this poctical 
mirror, and people felt, as if it were only vesterday, what had 


distressed and agonized our early ancestors. 

The third Ww ork drew around it quite a different circle. 

. Lichtenberg’s * Hogarth,” and the interest in it was. properly, 
fictitious ; for how could the German, in whose simple unsophis- 
ticated state such eccentric caricatures of lite very seldom occur, 
have found true pleasure in such things?’ The tradition, how- 
ever, of a name highly celebrated by his own nation finding 
acceptance also on the Continent, the rarity of possessing com- 
pletely his whimsical representations, the convenience of need- 
ing neither a knowledge of art nor any higher sense for the 
appreciation and admiration of his works, but only a capacity 
of malice and contempt of mankind, and still more the fact that 
Hogarth's wit and Lichtenherg’s witticisms had paved the wav 
to its acceptance: these were the causes which facilitated its 
circulation in this country. 

Young men who from their childhood, and throughout a 

course of nearly twenty vears, had grown up by my side, wer 
now looking about them in the world, and the news | re ey 
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from then: could not but vive me pleasure, showing me, as it 
did, how they were intelligently and actively pursuing their 
aims. Fre creh von Ste was staying in England, where he 
four many advantages tor lus sense in technics. .\ugust von 


it 
Herder wrote trom Neuchatel, where he thought of preparing 
himself ter his remaining purposes in Inte, 

A puesher of emigrants were well recerved at the corr and 
iW s tye beet oot all ot theny rested content with these social 
sdwantaces Many of them, here as elsewhere, desired to carn 
their ivine by scane creditable employment. A worthw man, 


already acyanced in years, by name Von Wendel, Iraueht ta 
our attention a Smithy Company in [imenau, im avhich the clieat 
exchequer had some shares. ‘his establishinent was ceria 


conducted in a peculiar manner, The masters of the force 
worked only in turn, each by himself with his best ability, and 


after short labor handing over the work to his stececssor, Such 
an estalishrment is conceivable only in an old-tasionedd strate 
4 thimes, amd airman of higher views and accustomed to freer 
activity could mot succeed in it, though he had the dukes shares 
at a moderate rent, which, moreover, would perhaps never have 
heen demanded, Iblis love of order and his interest m the whole 

meer Von Wendel sought to satisfy by extended plans; now 


i rarber of shares were to be taken, now the whole was to he 
sured. erther of which proposals was impracticable, the spare 

exastence of certain famihes depending on this business 
(nother enternrise he now took in hand: a rewerheratery was 


built for the smelting of old iron and with a view te estullsinne 
a fovmdry. Grent things were expected. trom the heat heme 
} 
I 


cancentrated unmward, and, indeed, the rulfment execeded ex 
pectation ; the whole iron apparatus melted into a stream. Many 
ither things were tried, but without saccess. The good man 
‘dast. sensible of the entirely foreign element inta which he 


had plunged, and overwhelmed with despair, took an overdose 
ef omim, whieh. ap net mnmediately, vet m its consequences 
proved fatal. So great was his unhappmness that merther the 
evmmpathy of the prince nor the well-meaning efforts of Wie 


ansellors chareed to underinke the task were able ha Time 
laden round. Far trom hie native land, in a shill sore arin 
Lipwrinesan forest, he, too, fell a sacrifice te the homeless LENA 
None 
cy qed a ther forties and rekvtioms, | remare the fol 
Schlosser lers 1 e and repatrs to Anstach, iwere 
hig Ry epee ae 4 Vere Ppt i U ° ry ris fast id 
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of overcoming it. Ilis disaffection with the Kantian philosophy, 
and therefore with the University of Jena as well, had always 
mcreased, whereas, through my relation to Schiller, Po had 
grown ever more into sympathy with both.  fevery attempt, 
therefore, to re-establish the old relation was in vain, the more 
that Wieland cursed the new doctrine, even in the person ot 
his son-in-law, and as latitudinarian keenly resented a concep- 
tion of things which threatened to fix Duty and Right by strict 
Keason, as the phrase went, and make an end of ail lanerous- 
poetical free-and-casy notions. 

Herder was by nature soft and tender, his tendency great 
and powerful. Let him work for or ayainst, it was ever with 


a-certain impetuosity and impatience; his was more a dialectic 
than a constructive mind, Ele was ever ready with his letferos 


logos against every proposition. Nay, he would inveigh with 
bitter irony against the expression of a conviction he himselt 
shortly before had taught and communicated as his own opinion. 

Saddening, indeed, was a letter T received from) Warl von 
Moser, a man of the highest mark. [had formerly seen him 
on the pinnacle of ministerial power, when he was called to 
Carlsbad to draw up the contract between our dear princely 
married couple. In these times he had put me under many an 
obligation to him, had even by his foree and intluence rescued 
a friend from perdition. For twenty years now his fortunes 
had been gradually declining, till at length he was reduced to 
a pitiful existence in his mountain-castle of Zwingenberg. [le 
now wanted, furthermore, to part with a fine collection of 
pictures he had in more prosperous times tastefully gathered 
about him: he desired my co-operation in this transaction; and, 
alas! I could reply to his tender urgent request only by a friendly 
polite letter. His answer to this, the answer of a man of in- 
tellect, hard-bestead and yet resigned, was of such a nature 
that even now it affects me as it then affected me, it being quite 
out of my power to help him in his straits. 

Anatomy and physiology were this vear almost never out of 
my view. Hofrath Loder demonstrated to a small circle of 
friends the system of the human brain, in the traditional way. 
in layers from the top to the interior, with that clearness which 
distinguishes him. Camper’s works were in company with hin 
perused and studied. 

Sommering’s attempt to trace more closely the proper seat 
of the soul gave rise to no little observation, reflection, and 
examination. 

Brandis, in Brunswick, showed himself in the observation of 
nature a man of talent and stimulating character; like us, he 
tried the most difficult problems. 

4 
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Since the time people in Germany began to complain of the 
abuse Of reasem, extraordinary cases. of crazed brains ever: 
now and again came mto view. Their exertions revolving in 
a dark, c:smal element, but vet inspiring the hope that by their 
conunuecd struggles they might at last attain to some degree 
of sense, we did mot reruse such people our svmpathy, tll in 
the eml they either themselves fell away in despair, or we in 

cuir had to give them up. 
A mun of this stamp was Von Sonnenberg, calling hiniscli 
the Cimbrian: physically of fiery natire, not withiie accra 
portion Of mmagination, which, however, expatiated in purely 
yy regions, Klepstock’s patriotism and Messianism had 
quite taken possession of the man, filling his head with forms 
aml wdeas which drove him into wild enthusiasne extravavances: 
bis grand tusk was a poem oon the Judgment Day. in whose 
apocalyptic inflated visions, tt will readily be conceit ved, TP could 
find litle gocd taste. IT tried to draw him away trom all this 
nonsense, but in vain; no power could induce him to quit hts 
eccentric courses. In this way he went on for a long time in 
Jena, to the distress op wood, sensible associates and well-wish- 
mg patrons, tll at last, growing ever crazier, he tiune Inmselt 
out of the window and put an end to lis i)-starred lite. 

\n event mn the civil courts next heyy attention, .\ voung 
rian bad inconsiderately reposed trust im a man unworthy of 
viernes, Lhe case being ied: in the puble courts, able 
men conducted the trial to an issue favorable to the Titter 
Prremds of the former, otherwise sensible people and members 
ef our emrele, tTelt aegrieverd at this decispon, seem injistice 
and harshness where we saw only the mevitable course of law, 
The mest touching iaergest on the part of those froemds did 
mot, of course, In any way affect the werdict, hut the ditierence 
of views on the case between us and those friends yreathy dis- 
urbed the harmony of our circle, almost provoking a rupture. 


re 


The Wenmar theatre had now such a company of actors, and 


Was & éstablished, aa this year bo need no ew pier 
+0. its greatest profrt, Tfland played im it fourteen ieee a 
jel : I S hi acy (Tha ' t Ve wyyght ties 
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Altogether, in relation to the German theatre, you find here 
the most remarkable events in their inception. Schiller, who 
already in his ° Carlos” observed a certain moderation, and 
— by recasting this piece for the theatre, habituated himselt to 
amore restricted torm, had conceived the subject of Wallen- 
estein,” and so grasped the boundless material in’ the history 
of the Thirty Years’ War as to feel himself ae Master of 
i@ mass. By reason, however, of this very vastness, the 
er treatment became painful, wm I myscli could witness, 
ler being disposed to talk over and consider backward 
- forward with others all his poetical plans and projects. 
pa the constant agitation of matters in which we were in- 
sted, with the earnest desire ino me to see the theatre attain 
ust vitality, L was incited to take “ Faust “in hand again; 
do what [ could | estranged him from the theatre rather 
than approximated him to it. 
The “ Horen,” meanwhile, continued in its course, my share 
in it the same; but Schiller’ s limitless activity seized the idea 
of a Muses’ Almanac,” a poetical magazine, to take the place 
of companion to the earlier-born periodical, mostly of a prose 
— character. Here, too, the contidence cherished in him by his 
— countrymen was tn his favor. The good, aspiring heads ranged 
themselves on his side. Fle was, moreover, capitally fitted for 
an editor of this kind. At one glance he comprehended the 
ee intrinsic value of a poem; and if the writer was too diffuse 
and knew not where to end, Schiller with a stroke of his pen 
would cancel you out all that was supertluous. I once saw 
him reduce a poem to a third of its original verses, making: it 
not only available but valuable. 

T myselt owed much to his encouragement, as the ore” 
and“ Almanac “ fully testify. “ Alexis and Dora,” the “ bride 
of Corinth,” * God and Bayadere,.” were here cither executed 

— oor planned. The “ Xenien,” which from innocent, nay, indif- 
ferent beginnings, gradually intensified into the utmost sharp- 
ness and astringency, kept us going many months, and this 

very vear, when the “ Almanac ” appeared, created in the Ger- 
man literature the greatest commotion and upheaval. They 
| were damned by the public as the grossest abuse of freedom 

-of the press. Their effect, however, remains incalculable. 

: A very dear and precious but also heavy burden [ dropped 

from my shoulders toward the end of August. The fair copy 

: of the last book of “ Wilhelm Meister“ was at last sent to 
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press. For six years it had been my earnest task to mature 
? this early conception, dispose it aright, and gradually hand it 
, over to the printer. It remains, therefore, be it viewed cither 
| as a Whole or in detail, one of te most incalculable produe- 
tions. I myself almost want ihe siendard for its valuation. 
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Searcely, however, had 1] gained my freedom by the suc- 
cessive publicats eof this work, when I Imposed a new burden 
an me: a leriien, however, ghter to bear, or rather no burden 
at all, gimme me, ms 1 lid, “the means of expressing certam 
ideas, féeliaes, and conceptions of the tune, “~~ Hermann anal 
Dorehea.” in #s plan and development, Kept pace, step: for 
stem, with the events of the day. Its execention was hegun and 
ened i September, ready for the hands af dreds. Wathen 
sense of case amc mrward comfort this poem was written, and 
it cemmunicated a hke feeling. The spbyect and exocatiian 
had ac penetrated me that I cell never read. the poem swithe 
out being greatly affected, an influence it still exerts aera 

Friend Meyer hept diligently writing valuable papers from 
si wiens fer following him impelled me to 
Hfoid w records of which are still very useful to 
me, While | was working my way inta the art-history of 
Florence, “ Cellini * proved very important, and I turned the 
resolution, in order to make mivself thoronghly at home in 
that busi ss, to translate his “ Autoliography,” especially as 
ler available for the * Horen.* 

Nor were the natural sciences neglected. Throughout the 
summer T fotnmd the fairest opportunity of rearing plants un- 


er colored glasses, and in total darkness, as alsa to prosecute 
the id rphy sis of imsects into its details, 
Galvanism and chennstiry also pressed om nie atbentnul, 


Chromatics was, amid everythme else, diligently studied, ain 


to afford me the great advantage of exact presentation, | fornd 


i noble compuens disposed to hear some lectures on the subjects. 
\s to things abroad, the Saxon Llecterate persists im tts 


attachment bo the Iemperor and empire,.and will in tis aise 
cause ws contiineent to march Cur men also don fae aie 
troy"; the expenses of this step create much anxiety. 

| to the preat world, the surviving dameiier 
Louis AVI, Princess Maria Theresa arg oe lithert> 


tlie ithe Republicans, is exchanged for captive Preah 
evnerais, while the Popa pays dear for his armstice 
ihe Austriang retire a the Lahn, and on the apinroneh 
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The Elector of Mainz goes to Heiligenstadt; the landgrave’s 
residence continues for some time unknown. ‘The people of 
Frankfort flee, my mother remains. We live in a lind of 
soporific timidity. In the Rhine and Main districts constant 
disturbances and flight. Frau von Coudenhoven tarries in 


— Fisenach, and so what with fugitives, letters, messengers, 


couriers, the alarm of war rushes once and again as far as to 


sour midst; yet the hope gradually gathers confirmation that 
for the moment we have nothing to fear, and we think our- 
: ) selves safe. 


The Wing of Prussia, on some occasion, writes from) DPyr- 


mont to the duke, preparing, with diplomatic tact, the acces- 
sion to neutrality, and facilitating the step. Pear, apprehension, 
cconfusion knows no pause. At last the Elector of Saxony 
proclaims neutrality, at) first) provisionally, then decidedly. 


The negotiations, therefore, with Prussia became known to us 
as well. 

Yet we hardly seem quieted by such a step of security when 
the Austrians again gain the ascendancy. Moreau retires, 
and all royally minded persons regret the precipitation with 
which people had let themselves be hurried away. reports in- 
crease to the prejudice of the French. Moreau, in his turn, 
is pursued and watched; it is even reported, shut in. Jourdan, 
too, retires, and people are in desperation at having saved 
themselves all too prematurely. 

A company of men of high culture mecting at my house 
every Friday took firmer and firmer footing. I read a book 
of Voss’s “ Iliad,” acquiring for mysclf applause, for the poem 
high interest, for the translator laudatory recognition. [each 
member communicated, according to his own good pleasure, 
his employments, works, amateur pursuits, all which was re- 
ceived with frank interest. Dr. Buchholz continued ably and 
happily to supply us with the latest: physico-chemical achicve- 
ments. No topic was excluded, and the feeling of the com- 
pany, a tecling which communicated itself even to strangers, 
of itself precluded everything at all calculated to bore mem- 
bers. Academic instructors attached themselves to us, and of 
what great benefit this society grew to be, even for the uni- 
versity, is sufficiently indicated by the fact alone that the duke, 
on hearing, at one of our sittings, a paper read by Dr. Christian 
Wilhelm [Hfufeland, at once got him a professorship in Jena, 
where by his manifold activity he gained for himself an ever- 
increasing circle of influence. The Society was so managed 
that my absence caused no break in its meetings, Privy-Coun- 
cillor Voigt undertaking their conduct in such a case. and for 
many years we had occasion to bless our common regulated 
labors. 
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We had also the pleasure of seeing our excellent Batsch 
this vear in happy activity. The noble, disinterested man, 
workiny spontaneously, needed no more than a vigorous plant, 
laryve extent of secl and coptous watering: he could draw the 
nechest nourishment out of the atmosphere. 

(of this beatiful, sent labor, his writings and reports yet 
vive twstinmeny, ard oa contented with his small glass-house, 
andl empovinge the ven ral contidence of contemporary matu- 
ratiats, hi saw the respect tor his SOCTELY Increase, and. the 
circle of its infimence extend; how he communicated his pir 
poses te tus trends, and with modest confidence spoke of 


lus hopes. 
1797 


Atothe close of last vear [accompanied my most gracious 
master on a journey to Letpziy, attending a grand ball there, 
woete Plerr Dyk and company, and whoever else had smarted 
under or been stunned by the “ Nenten,” eved us askanee as 
if we were the Evil Principle. In Dessan we ont ieee 
membrance of former times: the fanuly of Von Loen showed 
us the open contidence of trends, and we could together call 
to mind the earhest Frankfort davs and hours, 

In the first months of this vear the theatre received a new 
ornament in the aceession to at of Carohne Tagemann, * (he- 
ron" was given, soon after “ Telemach,” ~ and tuany qrerts 
eoiid be filled up with better selection. COutwardly, im the 
mimehate future, the stage continued in its wsial course, hut 
twardly much of importance was im preparation, Sehiller 
who now bad a theatre at hand and under bas mimediate ob 
servation, was bending his mind earnestly te the task of better 
napting his plays tor the stage, and the vast scope over which 
“Walensten “ extended in his mind proving tnmanageable 
in ome piece, he determined on brealange it up into several parts. 


ee 
[ia on the absence of the company, rictly supplied us ter the 
ynue simuiner with matter for instriochan ia POUVERSALT n 
She“ Protorve” was already written, and “* Wallenemims 
L Ares $e vis ble epi wweethy 

l, £0r tay pert, too, was in the full sewing of activity. ~~ 2a 
tenn ee hea” appeared in 20 whet-book fornt, sap) 3 
new eéfac-romantic poon, mymedintely thereniter, wie. do 
cere! '. int ¥ hevght out m all its part vil pa ha 
nitmpoy moment [ unperted the argument to my Tee 
lies, finaever, dhgsvaded me tran fhe project. and een wa 
it exes the to 0 yee ll fw rey ely Rowe Te | awa ti ther Rite 
pout alone knows the value of any particular suhjett, afl what 
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charm and grace he can elicit from it. I wrote the “ New 
Pausias ” and the Metamorphosis of Plants "in clegiac form ; 
Schiller, with his ° Diver,” came intu competition with me. In 
point of fact, we rested neither day nor night. Not till toward 
morning did Schiller give himself to sleep. All the passions 
were in turmoil: the “ Nenien had thrown all Germany into 
agitation, everyone was moved at once to indignation and to 
laughter. The wounded tried all their powers of annoyance 
on us, and all we opposed to them was the wndesisting con- 
— tinuation of our efforts. 

Phe University of Jena was now at its full bloom. The co- 
operation there of talented men and favorable circumstances 
would deserve the most faithful and brilliant description. 
Fichte, in the * "Philosophical Journal,” gave a new view ot 
the doctrine of science, Woltimann had become a subject of 
interest, Justifying the fairest hopes. The Brothers [Humboldt 
were settled there, and everything connected with nature was 
philosophically and seientifically discussed. My “ Osteological 
Type" of 1795 gave rise to a more rational study and use of 
the public collection, as also of my own. | drew up a plan of 
the “ Metamorphosis of Insects,” a subject which for several 
years had been my constant attention. Nhrause’s drawings of 
the Harz rocks impelled to geological studies. Galvanic ex- 
periments were made by Elumboldt. Scherer excited the best 
hopes in the department of chemistry. J commenced arranging 
the color-tables. For Schiller | continued my translation of 
* Cellini,” and resuming my Biblical studies, with a view to 
finding subjects for poetical treatment, [ let myself be seduced 
into a critical examination of the Journey of the children of 
Israel through the wilderness. The essay, with attixed map, 
was intended to recast into an enterprise, if not sensible, vet 
comprehensible, that wonderful forty vears’ wandering. 

An irresistible passion for country and garden life had at 
that time taken possession of the people. Schiller purchased a 
garden at Jena, and removed thither; Wieland had settled in 
Ossmannstadt. Three miles from there, on the right bank of 
the Ilm, a small property in Oberrossla was for sale; | had 
some thoughts of buving it. 

A visit from Lerse and Hirt gladdened us. The strange 
traveller, Lord bristol, prompted me to an adventurous ex- 
perience. [ make preparations for a journey to Switzerland 
to meet my friend Heinrich Meyer returning from Italy. The 
building of Weimar Castle forces us to look about for an able 
architect and expert workmen. The drawing-school also re- 
celves fresh impulse. 

Before my departure, out of decided aversion from the pul- 
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lication of the correspondence of friends, I burn all the letters 
sent tO Me sirice a Schiller again visits me in Weimar, and 
I set ont on Jely woth. An expert secretary accumpanvnige ime 
evervthing striking and impertant occurring during the jour- 
ney was carerully preserved. By due editing, a quite mterest- 
maving been compiled from this, only the most 
enrmiary of the journey need here be given. 

On the wav a rmaute survey of the districts engaged me, my 
attention being cirected to geognosy and culture based thereon, 
in Frantidert, Sommering contributes to my instruction by his 
comversation, experiments, and drawings. I make the acquaint- 
ance of tnany persons, public and private; pay attention to thie 
th . C23 oa hvely correspondence with Schiller and 
other friceds, ay oa nete the antithesis of the Austrian garrison 
and captive Frenchmen: the former, inperturbable seriousness ; 
the intter, cay buttoonery, French satyric copperplites: 

esti. Leave Frankfort. Going by way of Heidelberg, Heil- 
bron, Ladwigsburg , J arrive. onthe 2oth at Stuttem). aia 
chant Rapp, Dannecker, Schetianer are visited. Acquaimtance- 
ship ws ith i rotessor Phouret, with skilled workers in ornaments, 
stuceo-work, quadrants, dating back to the tumultuous time of 
Dube Karl Negotuations with them with a view to engaging 
thern for the building of Wemar Castle. The “” Bachelor and 
the Mutihach “ (millstream) dates trom the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and is at once composed by Zumsteegr; then the ” Young 
Men and the Gypsy.” September oth in Tubingen, the guest 
et Cotas eotversed wath the most distinguished men there. 
Natural museum of Professor Storr inspected; formerly be- 
iomging to Pasquay in Franktort-on-the-Main, and removed 
with the wimost care to Tubingen, Leave there on Septem- 


ber 16th. Schatfhatisen, Khemiall, Zurich; Ark. a Sie 
Meeting with Meyer, 25th, travel with him by wav at Narn 
Finsiedeln as far as the Gotthard. October Sth. we retaraed. 
For the third time 1 visited the hith cantons, and these 
totin beim pust im the ascendant with me, [ meditated a” a 
ih the immediate presence of the classic locality, 2 tami! 
12 ' f amd «cistraction for my thoughts, the sad- 
Mest we having reached me m the nudst of the wate. 
Chris hs i. by marnage Becker, had departed tem 
; ae hy evote| to her memory the ebezy Papers vane 
| ‘ ; ! ! of jore ane boror fe ail. we Chi Live hohe 


On the teottnard I hat acquied beautiful minerals: the high- 
ext aogimicition, harever, was conversation with wy faced 
PA ees limiy, 2% a its fulness of life, he brought hack top 
ied When, aime! war junctures now closed aeningt ie 
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As consolation, we prepared ourselves for the “ Propylaen.” 
The doctrine of the subjects, and what art assigns as proper 
for representation, principally engaged our attention. ‘The 
minute and technical description of art-subjects of ancient and 
modern times we reserved as a treasure for the future. A de- 
scription of Stafa having been attempted by me, the journals 
revised and copied out fair, we left there on October 2st. 
October 26th, leaving Zurich, we arrived on November 6th at 
Nurnberg. In the friendly circle of the district officials we 
lived some happy days. Leave there on November 15th. 

In Weimar the arrival of several emigrants of importance 
widened our circle, and added to our entertainment there. 

To supply omissions, Oberappellationsrath (member of Su- 
preme Court of Appeal), Korner, and his dear and hopeful 
family, delighted us the summer of this year with their 
presence. There stall remain important events this year un- 
mentioned. 

Millin’s antiquarian activity began to unfold itself. The 
greatest influence, however, was exercised by Wolf's * Pro- 
legomena.” 

In the theatre I felt acutely the great gap: Christiana Neu- 
mann was not there, and yet there was the place where she 
had inspired me with so much interest. She it was who had 
accustomed me to the boards, and so now I directed to the 
Whole the attention I had formerly bestowed exclusively on her. 

Her place was filled up with at least a pleasing actress. 
Caroline Jagemann, too, meanwhile trained herself ever more 
perfectly, and in the drama also acquired unqualified applause. 
The theatre had such a good company that all current pieces 
could be played with satisfaction and without rivalry. 

What, however, redounded to our great and singular advan- 
tage was that the most eminent works of Iftland and Kotzebue 
had been already appropriated by our theatre, and, on the new 
paths they had struck out for themselves, paths hitherto un- 
trodden in Germany, had obtained great applause. Both au- 
thors were still in their bloom; the former as actor stood in the 
epoch of highest art-culture. 

It was also of the greatest advantage to us that we had to 
play only before a small public, just sufficiently cultivated, a 
public whose taste we could satisfy, while at the same time 
maintaining our independence; nay, we dared attempt a great 
deal with a view to our own higher culture and that of the 
spectators. 

Here it was that Schiller proved eminently helpful to us. 
He was now minded to have done with the Raw, E xtravagant, 
Gigantic: his culture already reached the measure cf the truly 
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vreat and its natural expression. We passed no day in the same 


quarter without oral, no week m the nenghborheed of vach 
other without epistolary, imtercommunication. 


17S 


Soowe labored indetaugably in anticipation of a visit from 


[Pamd, who in April, by eht of his represenvations, was ta 
breathe into us fresh Ime. Great was the mtluence ot his pres- 
emer; for cach actor was to measure himself in rivalry with 


hom. ‘The iumedute effect was that our company proceeded 


to Lanehstedt, on this occasion also, in a very respectable state 


They hed scarcely leit when the old wish revived 1 hate a 
better Ieciding tor the Weimar theatre. Actors qi able 
chit taemselves entitled to a more becoming structure, 
[he necessity of such a change was indeed recogmzed hy everv- 
ene, amdat reeded buta spirited impulse to determine and speed 
the execution Of the project. Architect Thouret was called trom 
Stutteart for the further prosecution of the building of the 
easteras a lateral concern he drew up a happy plan tor a new 
construction of the existing theatre~-a plan at once received 
with applause, showing, as mt did, the greatest shill m aecom- 
intine itselt to the extant whitice, And so, on tae Decnsnan 
also, was verified the old remark, that the presence of an wre 
tect exectes architectural inchnations. The work was prosecuted 
(leery and speedily, so that by October Leth, court and pul- 
oe mrvited to the opening of the new house, oA Vre- 


gue by Schiller, and “ Wallenstem’s Lager” gave aise: 

ty to this solenmity. 

Che whole sammer there had been no want of preparitery 
Itbors th anik ypvee ty m oar this event, Lhe Sah Woadlenstein 
Ly ‘ fret only announced, kept us busy all uarowgh that 
period, though mot exclusively. 

etreal and hterary activity was so extensive that 
the “ Prophecies of Bakis” engaged me only a hike nae 

Veh p had thoroughly conceived, and one evening comi- 
iimicated the plan in fall tf Schilier, [ble reproacie pee 
ne err "! ripe a conception in words and werse, [itis 

RAFT A wi ried te Chlicence. | wrote the first hoaes dian 
ing 20 aloo the oles, aided by an extract trom the” Umea 

is er, | was craw away bP. mi foe 

ereh F by Mewes CCT Ti | ite soullied 

t WY e nrineimally exrvioved pile foeiha 
of the furst 1 of the “ Propylien,” whisk Was iu 
; im pert written. J eoatinned ” Laiisis Tine 
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as a basis for the history of the sixteenth century." Diderot 
on Colors” was accompanied with notes more ot a humorais 
than artistic character, and, while Meyer was studiously en- 
gaged with the subjects in the main point of all plastie art, I 
wrote the Collector,” introducing into the free, cheerful world 
much matter tor retlection and consideration, 

Natural science, too, engaged much of my thought, observa- 
tion, and activity. Schelling “On the World-Soul” exercised 
our highest faculties. In the everlasting metamorphosis of the 
external world we now saw the world-soul anew embodied. 
Every living thing around us connected with natural history 
I studied with great attention. Remarkable foreign animals, 
in particular a young elephant, contributed to our instruction. 

] must not omit here an essay | wrote on“ Pathologie Ivory.” 
For several years | had collected picces of shot and re-healed 
elephant’s tusks—a phenomenon extremely hateful to cormb- 
makers when their saw, often unexpectedly, grates avainst such 
a structure—accumulating more than twenty specimens which 
demonstrated to admiration how an tron hall penetrating the 
tooth has power, no doubt, to disturb, but not to destroy, its 
organic life, which here, in a peculiar way, defends and. re- 
euvers itself: It was a pleasure to mé, as an expression of 
thanks, to incorporate this collection, described and explained, 
into the cabinet of my friend Loder, to whom IT owed so much 
Instruction. 

In what order and division the history of the theory of colors 
was to be set forth was thought out in its different epochs, the 
various writers being studied, and the doctrine itself carefally 
pondered and made ‘the subject of conversation with Schiller. 
Ile it was who solved the question which long detained me: 
what the proper grounds are of that strange phenomenon of 
the confusion of colors in the case of certain people—a phe- 
nomenon which led to the conjecture that those persons see 
some colors, but fail to sce others. The conclusion Schiller at 
last came to was that such people lacked the knowledge of 
blue. A young man at the head of a ‘guild, and at that time 
studying in Jena, was in this predicament, and obliging!ly of- 
fered himself for repeated experiments, which at last established 
the above conclusion. 

Further, to represent visually the mental states, we drew up, 
In common, various symbolic charts. For example. we con- 
structed a temperament-card, in the stvle of a compass-card, 
and planned a tabular representation of the advantages and 
disadvantages to each art of dilettanteism. 

A great deal of furtherance in the natural sciences we owed 
to a visit of Herr van Marum. 
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Not, however, to lose ground on the side of immediate, com- 
mon nature, I followed the then prevailing fancy tor the 
country, The possesston of the frechold in’ Kossla necessarily 
brought me inte closer intimacy with the land and sod, country 
wavs, and village relations: mnparting to me very many Views 


~ 


and sympathies that would otherwise have remained foreign 
to me [hus arose, too, for me oa neighborly relation wath 
Wieland; whe mo dou t had gone further in tins direction, he 


having completely abandoned Weinar and taken up his resi- 
dence in Ossrmannstadt. He did not consider, ered should have 
first occurred to bam, that fer the intercourse of lite he had 

etely indispensable to our Duchess Amalia, and 
she to him [his separation caused a most wondertul despatch 
ther of messengers on horseback and on foot, and 
‘tain unrest hardly to be assuaged. 

An odd vist this summer was paid us in the person of Pri 
ven La Roc! he, with whom bid ieland had never properly agre on 
but to whem he was now in direct opposition, Neo doubt, a 
-natured ardeoctorarets fi wie thirty vears before, ina 
time of mutual forbearance, had perhaps been tolerable, was 
nea quite out of fashion and insutterable to a oman like Wie- 
land. Her granddaughter, Sophia Drentano, accompanied Wer 
and played a part quite the reverse of that of the grandmother, 
but equally whimsical. 


17) 


January 30th, representation of the “ Piecolomini "> April 
20th, of “Wallenstein.” Meanwhile, Schiller was in constant 
activity. “ Mary Stuart” and the “ Hosule Br there * Decume 
the subject of conversation, We consider the idea of proving 
a collection of German oe natic pueces Which had maimtamed 
ther held on the public. keeping some m their entiretw, but 
avering and abri eine others so as te brine therm more ite 


conformity with the modern tune and taste. The same wath 
forencn poeces, bat dome as little vielence to them orremal porm 
as possible. ‘The object aimed at by such werk 1s plain. that 


ot Lignnge the foundation of a substantial repertory tor tee ‘rer 
man Uveatre, and our zeal to accomplish this testifies by our 
conviction of the necessity and importance of such faa tyler 


Cini 

We hal by this thine become accustamed to work i cone 
mon, ai car mode of co-operation i tully explaniedl i the 
esany “fn the German Theatre” To tis year belie tic 


editing of “ Macbeth” and the transiution of * Mahone 
Lhe mieirs of Stephanie de bourbot Conti beret ni me 
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the conception of the “ Natural Daughter.” Into the plan of 
this work I desired, with an earnestness worthy of the theme, 
to fuse many a year’s writings and thoughts on the French 
Revolution and its consequences. In co-operation with Schiller 
I drew up designs of smaller picces, some of which, in Schiller’s 
handwriting, stil remain, 

The “ Propylaen"’ was continued. In September we held 
the first exhibition of prize pictures. The subject was ° Paris 
and [lelena.”  Elartmann in Stuttgart gained the prize. 

If in this way the Weimar lovers of art acquired some meas- 
ure of confidence from the outside world, Schiller was also 
thereby incited, in company with me, to the unintermittent ob- 
servation Of nature, art, and manners. tlere we became ever 
more sensible of the necessity of tabular and symbolic treatment. 
We re-drew together the temperament-card above referred to. 
We also further elaborated the favorable and prejudicial intlu- 


-onees of dilettanteism on all the parts; the papers on which, 


In both our handwritings, are still extant. In general, such 
methodic charts, prompted by Schiller’s philosophic, svstematic 
mind, and to which, in a symbolic fashion, | adapted myself, 
formed the most agreeable employment. From tune to time 
we took them up anew, testing them, transposing them. In this 
way was the plan of the * Theory of Colors ” repeatedly labored. 

Thus in those branches of science and art which we had 
marked out as our domain we saw no fermuntt before us. Schell- 
ing courteously communicated to us the introduction to his 
“Plan of Natural Philosophy,” and talked over with pleasure 
many physical topics. I composed a general scheme of nature 
and art. . 

In August and September I lived in my garden on the Stern, 
to observe, with the help of a good telescope, a whole lunation, 
making at last, in this way, a nearer acquaintance with a neigh- 
bor of mine so long beloved and admured. All this, however, 
kept in abeyance a large poem of nature which flitted before 
my mind. 

During my garden-residence, in order to familiarize myself 
with the most multifarious situations and modes of thought 
and poetic art, I read Herder’s * Fragments,” Winekelmann’s 
“Letters and Early Writings,” as also Milton's “ Paradise 
Lost.” Returned to the town I studied, with the above-men- 
tioned theatrical purposes, the older English pieces, particularly 
those of Ben Jonson, besides others aseribed to Shakespeare. 
On good advice I interested myself in the * Sisters of Lesbos,” 
the authoress of which had formerly attracted me as a very 
beautiful child, and then as a person of high talent. Tieck read 
to me his “ Genoveva,” the truly poetic treatment of which gave 
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me preat pleasure, and gained the heartiest applause. The 
presence of Wilhelm August Schlegel was also profitable to 
me. No moment was passed in idleness, and for many years 
in the future we looked torward to an intellectual social activity. 


TSoo 


This vear ! spent half in Weimar, halt in peat January 3oth, 
> Rieter wis Teprest ‘nted, yreatly to the adwant: WEE x four 
piavers. Lhev were thereby forced ont of the natural demam 
they were aoeustomed to into a more restricted field, the arti- 
feral arrangements of which, however, could easily be trans- 
iormed into matural. It prepared us in every scuse for the 
mmore Cilieult and richer picees shortly to follow. (ft operas 
f will mention only “ Tarare” 

Subsequentiv, on Oetober 24th, as on the Duchess Amialia’s 
turthday, “° Palwophron and Neoterpe” was grven m1. a mere 
select. cire]s the representation of the little preee by voung 
lovers of art deserves being cailed exemplary. bive figures 

masks. The Lady alone was allowed to delight us 
vrace oF her own personal features. “This rep- 
resentation prepared the way for mask-comedics, which for 

ears te come furnished us with quite a new entertamiment, 

lhe compesition of ditferent peeces, IN Common with Ss hiller 
was continued. ‘The ~ Mother's Secret,” by Horace sass 

wsstodedand taken in hand, but on closer inspection dropped. 
ihe reore meoetlern small poems were handed over to Uneer: 
the * Good Wo men, a social pleasantry, written. At the end 
of the year,“ Tancred ~ was to be translated for the next Janu- 
1,a day alwavs celebrateL This was done accordingly, 
potwchstanding an unhealthy feeling of discomfort announe- 





no preparing in August this vear the second exhibition, we 
toon! ourselves favored by cantribations from many sides 


the exbjects, the * Death of Rhesus” and “ Hector’s Parting 
immn Andromache,” had attracted many able arhists. “line dirat 
prize was oota ned by Hofmann at Cologne, the second by Naht 
at Caseel. Che thirdand last volume of the * Propyvinen ~ Gas 
aiter imc i efforts, published. ‘The way im witch Gaye 
fle: OF i 2 indertakmuysr deserves’ on tithe 2eersiai 
> tee imere fully described, as a consdlation to our erase 
on. Wie, 7 will mcet wath mo tether trsehnent 
Wargrral oi nike pursued it muhet on se, \ ‘ws cod 
hel feteeoone wee onocured fn our scientifne inmetitutviais 
cogeryen by tmytelf several chances of the mean, appl 
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daries, thereby obtaining a good idea of the relief of the moon's 
surface. For the first time, too, the principal division of the 
* Theory of Colors” into the three great parts, didactic, polemic, 
and historic, had become quite clear and determinate in my 
mind. 

ln Botany, for the sake of a sensible view of Jussicu’s sys- 
tem, | arranged in that order the whole of the prints of several 
botamieal octaves, thereby obtaining: an insight into the aedi- 


vidual form and a survey of the whole such as was not other- 


wise to be had. 
1801 


— At the beginning of the year T was overtaken with a severe 
illness, the cause of which was the following: Since the rep- 


resentation of Mahomet,” Thad begun and prosecuted a trans- 
dation of Voltaire’s * Vanered.” Toward the end of the vear, 


however, it being necessary to set more carnestly to work, | 
repaired in the middle of December to Jena, where, in the large 
rooms of the ducal castle, | was at once able to conjure up the 
spirit of old-fashioned times. The conditions of the place, too, 
were favorable to my work; but the assiduity with which | 
labored made me on this, as on many earlier occasions, oblivious 


of the evil influence of the locality. The building lies in the 


lowest level of the town, close on the Mill Damir: the stairs and 
staircase are of gypsum, a very cold and damp stone, which, 
When a thaw sets in, is apt to contract moisture. Altogether 


the residence, especially in winter, is of a very doubtful char- 
acter. But who, busy with any undertaking, thinks of the place 


where he is working? [In short, a violent catarrh laid hold 
on me, without, however, bending me from my task. 

At that time the Brown dogma commanded the allegiance 
of doctors voung and old. A young friend, a devotee of this 
doctrine, knew by experience that, in the worst cases of chest- 
affection, Peruvian balsam mixed with opium and myrrh pro- 
duces an instant arrest of the trouble, and a counteraction to 
its dangerous course. IHle advised me to this recipe, and 
instantly cough, spitting, everything was gone. In happy 
spirits T returned, in the company of Professor Schelling, to 
Weimar, when immediately, at the beginning of the vear, the 
catarrh returned with increased violence, and T fell into a state 
which deprived me of my senses. My friends were in alarm. 
the doctors in perplexity. The duke, my most gracious mas- 
ter, perceiving the danger, at once interfered, and sent a courier 
to Jena for Hofrath Stark. Some days passed before | re- 
turned to complete consciousness, and when, by the help of 
nature and the doctors, ] again became sensible, | found the 
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right eve swollen, my sight impeded, and myself otherwise in 
a pitiful plight. The prince did not give over his careful at- 
tentrons, the experienced doctor, a sure hand in practice, did 
his best, and so with sleep and perspiration T gradually came 
round agai. 

Inwarcds, meanwihcle, [ had got into such form that on Janu- 
ary igth the samc of the situation demanded some moderate 
activity, and I turned to the translation of Theaphrast’s litte 
hoor “hs (ohors,” iter had lenge been in my heal, Me 
iearest trienis, Schiller, Merder, Voiet, Einstetel andalouer 
sere ready to help me over further bad hours: “Oi the Sas 
come<crt was arranged by me, and on the 24th, when lis iiche 
ness the Dake set out for Berlin, Twas able in blithe spirits te 
thank hind for the UNCEARINg care abeut me he dacl slewing aa 
the end; for on that dav my eve agam opened, mapping the 
hone ofa tree and tull prospect once more of the world. Next, 
with rec verine sight, | could with reverence greet the pres- 
ence of the Most Serene Duchess Amalia and her friendly in- 
teliecttal circie. 

On the 2oth IT went through the part of Amenaide wath 
Macdemoselle Caspers, a rising actress, Friend Schiller con- 
ducted the rehearsals, and on the evening of the 3oth, atter the 
represervatian, he reported to me the success of the affair. 1 
went, further, through the same part with Mademorselle Tave- 
mann, whose safvre! aml merit as an actress and Singer ak That 
time deserved an immethate description at the bands of an en- 
thuesmasiec admurer, Available and agreeable mm riastl parts was 
Ehlers as actor and singer, and, especially in the latter caparity, 
extremely welcome at a social party. In his quite incompar- 
able rendering of ballads and other stich songs in accompani- 
ment to the gintar, he produced the words of the text with tlre 
most exact precision. Fle was indefatigable im the study of 





prover expression, which consists mm the singer's bringimg eut 
to one melody the most varicus meanings of the single verses, 
and so filling the place at once of the lyre and epic poet, Ter 
factly appreciating this property, he was well please] an tw 
encotracement several evenings, nay, tl late ute the mile, 


io tepent ft AY ge with all its cifferent shades ot fhe tpt 
carer) er, & 1K ful practice he comuvincerl braselt 
enw. ch led * Durchoompoasttvant "ot somes 
bv oy! bbge i] aracter ie quite effwors!, pints tin 
syinuetihe on cet hered and exacted 


eth my productive impatiene was astir: Por 
nin, anid executed piecemeal what hacl home bern 
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“Tanered,” my accomplished friends there loudly reproached 
me that I was taking myself up so assiduously wath french 
pieces, Which Germany in its present temper could not regard 
with favor, and was producing nothing of my own, though | 
had given to the world so much in that way. 1, theretore, 
called up before my mind the " Natural Daughter,” the com- 
plete plan of which had for vears been lying among my papers. 


As opportunity offered T thought out the subject further, but 
froma superstition, based on experience, that an undertaking 
to be successful must not be spoken of, | concealed this work 


even from Schiller, to whom, therefore, | appeared unsymipa- 


thetic, trustless, and actionless. At the end of December, as 


T tind remarked, the first act of the “ Natural Daughter” was 


comp leted,. 


There was no want, however, of deviations, especially in the 


way of natural science, philosophy, and literature. hitter vis- 
ited me often, and though | could not at once get into his way 
of treating subjects, TP yvet readily apprehended what he set forth 


in the way of experiences, and what in accordanee with his 
aspirations he was impelled to cultivate himself to as a whole. 
TVoward Schelling and Schlegel my relation continued active 
and communicative. Ticck staved a considerable time in Wei- 
mar; his presence was always gracefully furthersome. With 
Paulus my alliance likewise Continued ever the same : all these 
relationships being maintained in their vitality cut the 
proximity to each other of Weimar and Jena, and still further 
strengthened by my residence in the latter place. 

Natural history did not concern me much. A crooked ele- 
phant’s tusk was found after a heavy rain-fall in the (selme- 
roder defile. It lav higher than all the remains hitherto found 
of these earlier animals which had been unearthed in the tuta 
quarries, and found embedded in the stone, a few feet above 
the Ilm. This specimen, on the other hand, was discovered 
immediately on the chalk stratum, under the tlooded earth, 
among bowlders, about 200 feet above the Ilm. It was found 
at a time when, estranged from such subjects, I took little in- 
terest in them. The finders took the material for meerschaum, 
and sent the pieces to Eisenach: only a few fragments reached 
me, which I lett to themselves. Councillor of Mines Werner, 
however, on a second instructive visit, at once settled the mat- 
ter, and we were delighted by the s¢ slution of a master in his 
department. i 

The relations into which my possession of the Rossla free- 
hold brought me demanded much attention for some time. and 
the days which thus seemed plundered from me were vet turned 
to useful account in many ways. The first tenant was to be 
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sucd at law, a new tenant to be installed, and the experience 
gradually acquired im such foreign affairs could not go for 
natiy ht. ae ; 

teh there was already sufficient feeling of 


by the ext et No Be 
recrestion in a country residence. Busingss was given over 
fo aericuiterists and lawvers, and m the meantime 1 wis a 


1 
\ 


pieesere fo expatiate in the open am, Lrge dtlums, too, heing 
a fit conelesion to all premises, many a customary amd] exteri- 


. 
‘ 


poriced feast was ook hrated. There was no want of visitors, 
ant ti ste of a well-fturnished table increased the deticit the 
old tenant had Weft behind fran. 


! new ote Was passionately fond of tree-murseries, and a 
pleasant sip of valley of the most truittul 


the gratification of his tastes in this direction. “The Tasty sik 


soil gave se ype tor 


oh t leclivity, graced with a bubbling spring, called forth, 
on #1 ther hand, my old park-fancies tor winding paths and 
socia! spaces. In short, all that was want was the clement 


' 


ef profit to make this little possession highly desirable. The 
neniborhood, teo, of an important little town and smaller cum 


miumitres, made social by sensible functionaries and able farm- 
ers, gave a particular charm to the residence. The roadway 
toward Lebartsberg, now determined on, and marked ott im- 
mesiately belund the house-garden, always suggested thoughts 


and plans of a pleasure-house, with the enlivening sight of 
animate market vehicles rumbling past. Thus, on the sail 
om sheukl hawe looked to for profit, there were anly con 
fortalve preparations made tor mereased expenses and ruinous 
(One poous, life-immportant solemmity, however, occurred these 
cays in the interior of the house. The confirmation ©f nav son, 
do by Herder in his noble way, did not pass wrthont 
tectng remembrance of past relationslnps, ner witht 

hor i future friendly connections, 


hemacl + * arul other events A oo do deal of time had passed 


: mans, as well as friends, solicited me ty on to f 
ard, a eonformity with the convalescent svs- 
ime, | decided on Pyrmont, all the mare in 

t | lon rearned atier a stay im Gotiingen 

‘ | 4, lenarted for Weimar, and the very fret cede 
© the hivhest retreehrment. 4 L geconuing 
hetecally on the worl, and tl 1 qatar 
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markable varietics, also attracted my attention. I again be- 
longed to the world, 

Arrived at Gottingen, and entering the * Crown,” I observed, 
while twilight was thickening over the place, some commotion 
In the street. Students were coming and going, disappeared 
inside lanes, and reappeared in lively groups. At last, all at 
once, there resounded a hearty cheering, but in a moment all 
again was stl. T heard that such testimonies of applause were 
formally repudiated, and it gave me all the greater pleasure 
that they had ventured spontaneously to greet me in passing. 
Tnmediately thereatter [received a note, signed Schumacher 
from Llolstemn, intimating ina becomingly confiding way a 
purpose he and a company of young men had cherished to visit 
mein Weimar at Michaclmas, and expressing the hope to have 
their wishes gratified on the spot. [ spoke to them with in- 
terest and pleasure. Such a friendly reception would have 
been grateful to a sound man, and was doubly so to a con- 
valescent. 

Hofrath Blumenbach received me in his usual way. Always 
surrounded by the most recent and remarkable things, his pres- 
ence is at any time instructive. In his house I saw the first 
acrolite, a product of nature we had only a short time pre- 
viously come to a sensible belief in. A young NKestner and 
Von Arnim, formerly known, and of kindred tastes, called on 
me and accompanied me to the riding-school, where [ saluted 
the celebrated riding-master Avrer among his pupils. There 
is always something imposing in a well-equipped riding-school. 
The horse holds a high rank among animals, yet his consid- 
erable far-reaching intelligence is in a wonderful way restricted 
by his cramped expression. A creature of such respectable, 
nay, great qualities, capable of utterance only by walking, run- 
ning, and racing, is a strange subject for contemplation. One 
almost comes to the conviction that he was created only to be 
an organ of man, in order through association with higher 
sense and aims to accomplish almost impossible feats of strength 
and grace. 

The reason why a riding-school has such a beneficial intlu- 
ence on the intelligent man is that here, perhaps alone in the 
world, is seen with the eve and comprehended with the mind 
the judicious restriction of action, the expulsion of all arbitra- 
riness, nay. of accident itself. Man and animal here so mingle 
into one that it cannot be said which properly educates the 
other. Such considerations attained their climax when the two 
pairs of so-called white-born horses appeared, which Prince 
Sanguszko purchased in Hanover for a large sum. 

Passing to the stillest and least obvious form of activity, I 
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ww had a survey of the brary, in which one feels as in the 
presence of a great capital notsclessly vielding incalculable 
Interest, 

Hofrath Here showed me Tischbein’s heads of the Homeric 
heroes, executed on a large scale, | recogmzed the hand of 
my old irrm!, and rejoiced in Ins continued efforts, through 
studw of the anectents, to attain an insight into the method by 
Whi fhe plastic artist 15 to compete with the Puck. How 

voe ress has been made since, twenty vears avo, the ex- 
cellent Lessing. with a presentiment of the truth, found It neces- 
sary to warn people against the errors of Count Caylus, and in 
ron ote Kietz and Riegel, defend bis conviction that 
ero-epic subjects are to be treated not according to 
Herner, but as Homer himself did, in a sensuous-artistic 


New and renewed acquaintanceships were gratefully formed, 
Under conduct of Blumenbach [ again viewed the museums, 
andin the geological department found hitherto unknown ex- 
Suropean specimens, And as any place attracts a stranger 
luther and thither, calling into exercise every moment the ca- 
pacitvainiman of rapidly changing his interest with the subjeet, 
loqyestiv prized Professer Qsiander’s pains to show me the im- 
portant institution of the new and strangely built Lving-in 
House, as also its mode of operatio nm. 

The enticements with which Llumenbach attracts vouth and 
instructs them im an entertaining way captivated, too, niv son 
ef eleven years old. The boy. hearing that Hainberg was as 
if compesed of many-shaped petrifactions, urged me to ip A 

mit to this height, where the usual forms lay exposed to view, 
wile the rarer vielded themselves only to a longer and aime 


- 
+ 
— 


Ami so,en June rath, T left this uniquely important place, 
im the gratetul hope of again spending a longer period there 
by way Of completing mv recovery. 


The way to Pyrmont offered me new subjects for contem- 
piation ihey valley of the Leme, with ite mild cherkicter, 
appeared triendly and casey. The town of Exmbeck, wath ae 
iMigu-repiring roofs, elated with sandstane, made a chirps Th 
pression. Passing throwch it and its inmmediate meni worl al, 
l themght | cond perceive that twenty or thirty years pre 
viewisly ct mest have had an excellent mayor (has Saeatestinn 


[drew from the fact af there heing important plantations there 


In Pyrapent I task hares : lodemiars im the house of tlie 
reseurer OF tee sim, the house » hat mr a quiet station af tie 
end of the town, No better luck cont have befallen ine Siem 
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that the Griesbachs had taken rooms in the same house, arriv- 
ing shortly after me. Quiet neighbors, tried friends, people 
of culture and liberal dispositions, they furnished me with the 
most excellent entertainment. Pastor Schiitz, from Buckbury, 
most welcome to this family as a brother and brother- in-law, 
and to me as a likeness of his brothers and sisters, my old 
acquaintances, took likewise warm interest in all that) was 
worthy and elevated.  Hlofrath Richter, from Gottingen, in 
the company of Prince Languszko, who was laboring under 


an eve-ailment, ever displayed most annable properties: dryly 


cheerful, rallying and being rallied, now ironical and para- 
doxieal, now grave and open. 

With such persons from the very beginning | felt myself 
at home. [| could think of no spa-pertod [had passed in bet- 
ter company. Our acquaintaneeship of vears’ standing begot 
a mutual tolerant confidence. Here, too, | made the acquaint- 
ance of Frau von Weinheim, the former wife of General von 
Bauer, Madame Scholin and Raletf, the relative of Madame 
Sandor in Berlin. Graceful and amiable friends, they added 
much to the pleasure of our circle. 

Unfortunately, stormy, rainy weather hindered frequent 
walks in the open air. | devoted myself at home to the trans- 
lation of “ Theophrast,” and to further labor on the ever- 
enlarging “ Theory of Colors.” 

The remarkable vapor-cavity in the neighborhood of the 
place, where nitrogen gas mixed with water is powerfully bene- 
ficial to the human body, but by itself an invisible, deadly air, 
gave rise to a number of entertaining experiments. -\fter a 
diligent examination of the place, and of the level of that 
stratum of air, | could more boldly institute striking and en- 
livening experiments. The soap-bubbles dancing merrily on 
the invisible clement, the sudden extinction of a flickering wisp 
of straw, the instantaneous relighting, and such lke appear- 
ances gave stunning gratification to such persons as knew 
nothing at all of the phenomenon, and excited admiration in 
those who had not yet seen it produced on a large scale and in 
the open air. This secret agent being taken home by me in 
Pyrmont bottles and the miracle repeated of the wax taper be- 
coming extinguished in each apparently empty glass, the com- 
pany was completely satisfied as to the experiments, and the 
incredulous spa-master so convinced in the matter that he rcead- 
ily packed up for me some empty alongside of some water-filled 
bottles. These T took with me to Weimar, where it was shown 
that their contents had lost none of their efficacy. 

We often walked to Lugde along the path leading thither 
between enclosed meadow spaces. In the hamlet which had 
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been several times burnt down our attention was arrested by a 
desperate insenptron on a louse: 


“Cod grant this house His grace 
Tyee I've ron our apace; 


Fur twice it has been burnt to the ground, 
If a thind dose Dim running out found, 
Cred bless mv fheht and what's to follow, 

For ne'er again 1 raise its fellow,” 

The Franmerscan cloister was visited and some milk there 
offered us tasted. A prinntive church outside the place gave 
us the first immocent conception of such a house of God im early 
times with nave and cross passages under one root, with per- 
fectiy smooth, unadorned fronmt-cable. It was ascribed to the 


times oF Charlemagne: in any case it 1s to be accounted, primi- 
tive, whether im respect to the actual time of its erection or as 


answering to the primitive wants of that district. 


thromeh an otrer or Rector Werner to guide us to the so-called 
ervstal mountain behind Lugde, where, under clear sunsline, 
the nelds are seen shimmering with thousands and thousands 
of small motntain ervstals. These have their origin in the litde 
holes of a marl stone, and are in every wavy remarkalle, as a 
mnore recent product, in which a minimum of the silea con- 


tamed in the limestone, probably escapimyg in the term of vapor, 
passes pire and clear as water mto crystals, 
\We torther visited a hardware tactory belund the Keamesbere 


established and carried on by (Quakers, and were also mdlttced 


to attend several tunes their relg@ious services held clase by 
Pyrmont. The rhetoric which there tlewed torth arter a long 
t noand which was te be regarded as mypro- 
vised would hardly be taken by any person the first time, let 
alone atter repeated hearings, for inspired. [tis sad that a pure 
worstup once pinned down to a particular place and losmiw ats 
truc relation to the present through the lapse of time can never 


— 


quite escane a touch of hwpoerisy. 

The Omeen of France, the Consort of Lowe AVILA toler 
the mame of the Countess Lille, appeared also at the aa 
~Tt Yay a | ch 

tA : rian? men to mare: 4 1 yi ' 
Horhe and Hotrath Marcuart. the latter a trend mea: 1 
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up. Iffland and Kotzebue, here, too, did their best, and Eulalia, 
if one understood little of the parts she plaved, produced by her 
soft, sentimental-toned delivery the greatest effects miv lady- 
neiyhbors dissolved into tears. 

What, however, winds through and apprehensively agitates 
all Pyrmont society, ike an evil serpent, is the passion for gam 
bling and the interest in it affecting everyone even against lis 
will. Enter the salons to escape wind and weather, or in favor 
able hours walk up and down the alleys, everywhere among the 
ranks of men vou hear the same monster hissing. Now you 
witness a wife anxiously beseeching a husband to gamble no 
more, Now vou meet a young man in despair over hits losses 
neglecting his lady-love, forgetting his bride. “Then, again, all 


at once resounds a ery of unbounded admiration, Phe bank 
is closed for the dav!" This time it happened indeed in Rowse 


et Noir, The prudent winner immediately got into a post- 
chaise to secure his unexpectedly acquired treasure in the hands 
of near friends and relatives. He returned, as appeared, with 
a moderately filled purse, and continued to live quictly, as if 
nothing had happened. 

It is, however, impossible to reside in this district without 
being reminded of those early histories of which the Rkoman 
writers hand down to us such honorable records. Tfere is stall 
to be seen the circumvallation of a mountain, that serics of hills 
and vallevs was probably the scene of certain marches and bat- 
thes. The name of that mountain, of that place, is full of sug- 
gestions. Traditional customs themselves point back to the 
earliest times of rude celebrations. Let one resist the influence 
never so much, let one be never so averse from speculations lead- 
ing from uncertain to still more uncertain ground: one is here 
caught in a magic cirele, is constrained to identify the past with 
the present, to localize the most general space to a spot close by. 
At last one enjovs the greatest comfort in faneving for a mo- 
ment that he has rendered the vaguest of traditions a subject of 
immediate observation. 

by conversations of this kind, together with reading of many 
papers, books, and tracts, all more or less pertaining to the 
history of Pyrmont and its neighborhood, the thought of a 
certain definite picture became alive in me, for which, in my cus- 
tomary way, I at once sketched out a plan. 

In the vear 1582, all at once streams of travellers hegan to 
pour ina lively manner from all parts of the world toward Pyr- 
mont, a well at that time known, indeed, but not vet highly cele- 
brated—a marvel that nobody could explain. Incited by the 
news of this event, a brave German knight in his best vears 
commands his squire to make all equipment, and on the journey 
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heep an exact diary forthe squire having as a bov been destined 
loramonk was expertenouch with the pen. The diary aecord- 
ingly begins trem the meanent of the command, with the prep- 
arations for departure and the care of the knight's household 
in his absence: whereby we obtain a clear view of the situa- 
ton, 
Dhev pur themselves on the road and find ammiumerable way- 
farers streatmee hither from all sides, The knieht and his 
sire are ready with them aid amd take the direction and cons 
diet of the crowd [his gives occasion tor a description of the 
Sate of thoes times. At last the knight arrives in Poms 
at the locadi of a large caravan. Here, as alreade i the wane 
wl attention is eiven te local aspects, Of primitive tines there 
idee! yer mich remain to renin! one at bferidnn 

amd tis associates. The church at Lugde here proves ot the 
ereatest service, The trmult and throne are brought premi-q 
ce he endless diseases the repulsive are in 

few worlds dismissed: the mental, however, as beme woudertul 
and not disgusting, are treated at large, the persons so aftecied 
being aleo cescribed, Ties of affection and manitold relations 
lop themselves, and the Unsearchable, the Ploly. forms a 
desirable contrast to the sensationally splendid. Kindred spirits 
fraw together, characters seck their ke, and so in the mites 


‘ 

or the workd-comrmotion there arises 2 (City of (soul. peli whee 
invisibie wills the rabble lashes and rages acetaviige tf. Ts 
tastuinns hor here, Yin, eathered villow ty of erree Be 


charlatans who townd spectal 
tireatiencd everyone, except 
ses, whe, by ther strange behavior and thar knowledge a 
fixture, inspired conixlence and reverence: not to forest the 
itt hucksters whese linen, cloths, and hides were at 
ener taken possession of by the kmeht and thereby a place ot 
rescence, though a thranged one, provider) for the orderly 


[ioe dealers finding such speedy and advantag@eoms market 


for thenr wares, some of them ovace haste to return with sinker 
Q spectiated how te set up with them fer tice 
sie 9% ; Others shelter and protection agamst wild Gan! 
eR ea We i far extended store wae Soon iets 
we rae} eRe Ue EVER TEN APRS PON Saas 
raction tor the primary necesetties of lode 

Pie key ti rn ec the quarter of the noble compre 
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miury, Dhe virtuows circle alreary counted within it sepa 
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knights, old and young, who at once institute watch and police ; 
nor did it lack for earnest clerical men who practise right and 
justice. 

All this was represented in the style of that time as the sub- 
ject of immediate observation, and daily written down by the 
squire with such short natural reflections as would occur to a 
good opening mind. 

7 Then, however, appeared, causing a sensation, three worthy 
omen, dressed in long- folded, glittering white robes, and whose 
ages formed an ascending series, a youth, a middle-aged man, 
and an old man, and stepped unexpectedly into the midst of the 
—owell-minded company. “Themselves full of mystery, they re- 
vealed the mystery of their meeting, opening clear vistas into 
future greatness of Pyrmont, 

“This thought occupied me the whole time of my stay in Pyr- 
mont, as also on my return journey. A great deal of study, 
however, being requisite to give body to this work and render 
it instructive, as also to weave the fragmentary material into 
aw whole worthy of the respeettul perusal, not only of the spa- 
residents, but also of all Germans, particularly Low Germans, 
the conception was in danger of remaining a mere plan or fancy, 
; especially as Thad destined my stay in Gottingen to the study 
of the history of the theory of colors. 

The last days of my stay in Pyrmont, during very broken 
weather, were not spent in the most agreeable manner, and I 
began to fear my visit there would not prove beneficial to my 
health. After a discase attended by such high intlammation, 
to subject me again, according to the Drown method, to a bath 
of so decidedly exciting properties, was perhaps an indication 
of no great judiciousness on the part of the doctors. To such 
a degree of excitability had | attained that by night I could not 
sleep for the violent pulsation of my blood, while by day the 
most indifferent event would throw me out of my cue 
librium. 

The duke, my most gracious master, arrived in Pyrmont on 
the ninth of July. Prom him I learned what had been recently 
going on in Weimar and what was in inception there: but mv 
nervous condition prevented my enjoying a presence so much 
desired. The continual rainy weather, too, precluded all social 
pleasure in the open air. T left the place on the seventeenth of 
July, little edified by the results of my stay. 

By the motion and dissipation of the journey, as also by the 
disuse of the exciting mineral water. IT reached Gettingen in 
happy spirits. 1 there took pleasant lodgings on the first floor 
of the house of Kramer, the instrument-maker, in the Alley. 
The special purpose I had in view in a lengthy stay there was 
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conclusively to fill up the many gaps sull sensible in the his- 
toric part of the theory of colors. [ brought with me a list of 
all the books amd writes [had hitherto heen unable to pPractiyes 
This ist [handed to Protessor Reuss, from whom, as also from 
all others in afttice, ] recerwed the greatest assistance. Not only 
was 1 supplied with all I asked tor, but much vet unknown to 
me Was otiered to raw attention. TL was allowed to spend a large 
w hhrary, many works were sent to my 
“] the time with the greatest protit. Put- 
ters * History of the Learned of Gotuneen” | shaded an Tie 
pet itself with greatest attention and warmest mterest, also 
earefily perusing the catalogues from the foundation of the 
miversity, and thereby acquiring a very faer idea of the history 
of the sciences of modern times, 1 next studied all the plivsieal 
forms and the successive editions, concentratime my at- 
tention particularly on the chapters on light and colors. 

The remaming hours passed very cheerfully. T should lave 
te mention the whele ot ving Gottingen i DT were to cite m 
particular the friendly parties, the dinners and suppers. the 
walks and exeursions that were apportioned me. T name only 
one pleasant exeursion with Protessor Routerwek to upper- 
baiiitt Westfeld’s at Weende, and another set on Ioan ie 
Motrath Meiers, in which quite a bright day, tirst at the paper- 


mull. then in Poppelshauien, next on the Please, where a simp 








fuous reflection was provided, was spent tn. the soi 





Professor | lo, the evening being closed by cantwinwimalt 
om the Mariasorine. 
The indetaticable efficent mestriction of Plotrath Piteans 


bach, whieh unparted te me so much new knowledee and m- 
sight, aroused the passion op imy son for the fossils or Haonberg, 
Very many walks were taken thither, the numerous specyiens 
there collected, the rarer ones searched for. On this seeasion 


it was curious to ohserve the difference hetween two characters 


and tendennes, While my son with the passion of a Sela 
ees "py Santee en fatena tidiiared. th: 
immased every species of stone, ednard, the son of Dlamentaels, 
a born achdiier, stuck exclusively bv the helenmites, catherine 
them in order to surround a heap of sand which he geadrtad 
. ‘ b] ' 
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Very often I visited Professor Hoffmann. making & mea 
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chairs to a splendid banquet provided by Hofrath Martens. I 
got through all right, but my friend who had my son seated 
along with him proving too heavy for the carriers, they dropped 
them, as though it had been on the dry pavement, to the mo 
small admiration of the dressed sitters who felt the water 
streaming into them. 

Professor Seyther, too, politely and munutely showed me the 
instruments of the observatory. Several important strangers, 
such as one ts accustomed to find as unattached visitors at tre- 
quented universities, | made the acquaintance of, and every day 
saw omy conquests increase above all expectation. Nor must 


Toonit mention of Professor Sartorius, who, on all and every 


oceasion of need, such as one is lable to in foreign places, was 
ever ready, both with word and deed, and by his uninterrupted 
sociability composed all the events of my stay in Gottingen into 


a useful and gladdening whole. 


He, too, in company with Professor Hugo, had the kindness 
to request of mea lecture explaining the proper object of my 
theory of colors. This challenge I could not but halt earnestly, 
half jestingly accept, for the sake of thereby obtaining a better 
comprehension of my materials and facility in their use. Yet, 
for want of a thorough mastery of the subject, the experiment 
did not turn out either to my own or my friend's satisfaction. 

So passed the time as pleasantly as profitably, though I was 
at last made sensible how dangerous it is to approach a great 
mass of learning; for while for the sake of a few dissertations 
bearing on my business, I piled whole volumes of academic writ- 
ings before me, | found everywhere so many lateral solicitations 
that. with my keen susceptibility and previous knowledge in 
many departments, T was distracted hither and thither, and my 
collections ran the risk of assuming a picbald appearance. I 
soon again, however, constrained myself into limits and was 
able at the right time to draw to a conclusion. 

While, therefore, [ spent a series of days with rare profit 
and pleasure, I suffered on the other hand by night many dis- 
turbances highly disagreeable at the time, though appearing 
ridiculous afterward. 

My beautiful and talented friend, Mademoiselle Jagemann, 
had shortly before my arrival enraptured the public to a high 
degree. Husbands thought of her accomplishments with more 
enthusiasm than their wives cared about, while excitable vouth 
was perfectly carried away. Her superiority in gifts. both of 
nature and art, occasioned me a serious annoyance. The 
daughter of my landlord, Mademoiselle Kramer, had naturally 
a very fine voice, which she had happily cultivated. but she 
lacked talent for the shake, of the grace of which in its highest 
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perfection she was now made sensible ina foreign artist. She 
now, therefore, appeared ton egiect evervthing else, and to give 
all her streneth to the ac quisition of this new ornament in song. 
How she practised dering the day [ know not, but at might, just 
when we were thinking of bed, her zeal reached its climax. 
Till oiduret: she went on repeating certain cadenzal passages, 
Whase conclasion shonld have been adorned with a shake, but 
was mostly spared, or at least rendered without sienmticance. 


Amether impulse to de spant came trom a very ditterent quar- 
ter, A pack of dogs gathered round the corner house, where 
they hep: bartame in intolerable fashion, ‘To disperse them you 


serreri the trstomssiie vou could lav hands on. and so tlew many 
oft the Phaonberg ammonites my son had panently collected, but 
enerally to no purpose. For no sooner did we think them 
scare! away than the barking revived im fall force, mil ap dase 
edo that a Ine house-do@ at the window over our 
heads was abwavs recalling them with his voice. 

at this was net enough. The monstrous sound of a horn 
startled me out of deep sleep. as though it were blowing into 
me berween my bed-curtains. A might watchman pertormed 
lns functions under my window and, to my double and treble 
serv, all his companions in office at all corners of the streets 
eaing te the Alles replied to his call, demonstrating in dread- 
ful tomes the soheitude with which they watched over the se- 
eurty or our rest. My morbid irritamlitv now revived, and 
there was no other course open than to enter imte negotmitions 
with the polwe, who had the particular politeness to Dritte to 
silence first one and then another of these horns for the sake at 
the ole stranger, abent to pliv the part of the uncle in * Tfum 
phrey Clinker,” whose irritability was by a pair of bugle-horns 
exisperated into positive madness, 

Instructed, happy and thanktul [ quitted Gottineen on the 
fourteenth of Aueust and visited the basalt bretee of Dransteld, 
whose problematic appearance was then attracting the attention 

i naturel plulceophers lL elambed the bireh Hahn, on whose 
tot, ly the tatrest weather, I en:oved an extended view and abe 
tained a better conception of the landscape as fir as fue Pare. 


‘ ‘ 


| pext renaired to Hanowerian Minden, whose renmsirkalde sit- 
jahou of a tongue of earth, formed try the tection of tae Wer 
anal j nice. s Ph ean ry Ls a pretipe, "Th pre try ¢ “eQcyel where 
i met mv friends with Professor Meyer, Under coir ards 
brave Nahl. whose oresence made us think of our former Ractiun 


rsidencs, we took a wew of Wilhelmshohe ow for Cow aghoa 
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visited the theatre. Gladdening was our mecting with a syim- 
pathetic friend, Major von ‘Truchsess, who, im former years, 
by his upright manliness, had deserved enrolment in the rank 
of Gotz von Berlichingens. 

The twenty-first of \ugust we went by way of Hohencichen 
to Kreuzburg; the following day, after visiting the salt-pits, 
we reached Heiscnach, saluting the Wartburg and the Madelstem 
alive with so many remembrances of the past twenty years. 
The pleasure-grounds of the merehant Rose had meanwhile 
grown toa subject of new, unexpected interest. 

I next reached Gotha, where Prince August received me hos- 
pitably, according to old friendly relations, in his pleasant sum- 
mer-house, and the whole time of my stay kept a sclect table, 
where the duke and the dear Von Frankenberg consorts never 
failed. 

Herr von Grimm, who, fleeing from the great revolutionary 
disorders, escaped from Paris shortly before Louis NVI, and 
more happily than he, had found a sure asylum with the court 
which had shown its friendship for him in olden times. Tried 
man of the world and pleasant guest though he was, he could 
not yet suppress an inward bitterness at the heavy loss he had 
sustained. Let the following account serve as an example of 
how all property at that time melted into nothing. On his 
flight, Grimm had left behind in the hands of his man of busi- 
ness some 100,000 frances in assignats. These were reduced 
by mandats to less value, and every man of sagacity, apprehend- 
ing the reduction to zero of the latter papers as well, endeavored 
to change them into some species or other of indestructible 
goods, storing up eagerly such things as rice. wax candles, and 
whatever of that kind was offered for sale. Grimm's man of 
business, feeling the responsibility, hesitated how to act, till at 
last in despair, and with the thought of saving something, he 
expended the whole sum ona stock of Brussels cuffs and frills. 
Grimm readily showed them to the company, humorously hoast- 
ing the advantage of having costly state-ornaments such as no 
one else could show. 

The remembrance of former gatherings at Gotha in the ‘So's, 
when the interest turned on poetical projects and on wxsthetic 
literary communications, formed, of course, a striking contrast 
to the present moment, when one hope after another had van 
ished, and when people scarcely felt secure under the shelter 
of high patrons and friends, just as in the case of a deluge 
people are filled with dread, though perched on mountain-tops. 
Still there was no want of cheerful entertainments. They were 
minded with gracious attention to celebrate my birthday at a 
select banquet. In the usual courses themselves a difference 
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was observable. At the dessert, however, the whole livery of 
the prince entered in stately procession, the house steward at 
the head. Vhe latter bore a large cake, Naming with parti- 
colored wax candies, which, amounting ino number to some 
halt-a-hundred, threatened ta meit and consume each other, 
whereas, at children’s festivals of this kind, space enough ts 
leit fer succeeding lie-tepers. 

ius may also serve as an example with what heconing 
nani’ we had mow for so many vears rejorced im our autital 
atieetion, m which pleasantry and respectful attention, good 
huser aud politeness, contended m common, bv the exercise 
et mind amd feart, to adorn the whole course ot life, 

In the hest epirits I returned on August 36th ty Weorniar 
and, amtid the new engagements pressing an me, hore an 
wea dness that might have lingered about me as a@ cuwsequetice 
ef may iiness and the venturous cure to which [ had subjected 
mveelt. Lhe competition pieces sent in for the ensnming third 
exhibition claimed my attention. This exlubition was Carctally 
arranged, visited by triends, neighbors, and strangers, and give 
occasion to maniteld entertamment and to a mere intimate ac- 
quaintance with livme artists. At tts close, Nahl, tram? an 
the Korman antique school to beautiful form ud the purest 

“ation, received halt of the prize for “ Achilles Gicsaae 


nile Hoffmann, from Cologne, bred in the colorlavine aia 
i¢-loving Netherland school, received the other Delt 
\chulles tn Battle with the Rivers.” the two dries a 
ee : of racther bomar of bemy reserved por the ormanmienta 

teen Of the rooms ot the casth 
\ ipere is the praper plaice to mentron a capital thoweh 


C 
neh the provident prince gave for the consideration and exe 
wien Of the Wennar lovers of art. 

The rooms of the castle, which were being renin ated, were 
te be turmsived net only wath becomime princely splendor, Tart 
were al to be devoted as a menument of the talents ot 
contemporary arusts. Most purely and completely was tins 


oh carmed ont im the corner rocm ocenpied In tie most 
rene duchess, where several competitive and other pares ot 
hiemporary (oerman artists, mostly in sepa, were Pha on 
ger goss and in frames on a simple background. In tates 
: f Hottrann trom Colocne. ees 
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ren na | rehets by Tieck, ili ie sal 
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— by the discord of those taking part in it than by external im- 
-pediments. 
~My bust executed with great care by Tieck, 1] may here 
mention in the way of parcuthesis. 
As to the course of the building of the castle in the main, 
could regard this business with the preater composure in- 
nuch as a couple of men like Gentz and Rabe began co work 
at with full and clear views. Vheir trustworthy merit pre- 
‘all doubts even under conditions which otherwise would 
ve-excited a certain anxiety, for in fact the state of matters 
sunusual. The walls of our old castle were left standing : 
recent contrivances resolved on without sufficient cirenm- 
on appeared as an impediment in the way of more mature 
and the old as well as the new were an obstruction to 
Sand freer undertakings. With all these cross purposes 
astle butiding sometimes looked like a mountain, out of 
.in Indian fashion, the architecture was to be hewn, And 
efore on this oceasion the business was committed to a 
>of men who appeared on the scene as talented architects 
new Views, and from whom were not to be expected altera- 
requiring alteration, but conclusive steady progress. 
now return to theatrical affairs. On October 2yth, the 
ersary of the first mask play, ° Pakeophron and Neo- 
The Brothers,” elaborated in the sive of Terence by 
— Einsiedel, was given, introducing a new series of theatrical 
peculiarities which found acceptance for some time, brought 
multiplicity into the representations, and served by way of 
practice in certain accomplishments. 
~ Schiller worked at Lessing’s * Nathan.” T was not idle in 
— reference to this work. On November 28th it was performed 
_ for the first time, not without perceptible influence on the Ger- 
man stage. 
Schiller had this vear begun and ended the “ Maid of Or- 
leans.” Many doubts arose in regard to its representation, 
doubts which robbed us of the pleasure of seeing so important 
aa -a work at once on the boards. To the activity of Tffland, and 
fia the rich resources at his disposal, it was reserved by a brillant 
— performance of this masterpiece to acquire for himself an en- 
— during name in theatrical annals. 
~ No small influence on our representations of this year was 
exercised by Madame Unzelinann, who appeared on our boards 
in principal parts at the end of September. A great deal of 
inconvenience, nay, of positively prejudicial influence, attends 
the appearance of guests at theatres. We as far as possible 
declined their services, unless they offered occasion of stimulus 
and improvement to our stock company, an advantage possible 
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only in the case of excellent artists. Madame Unzelmann gave 
eight stiecessive ampetiant representations, in which the whole 
company appeared in impertant parts, and beth on their own 
accent and in relation also to the new guest were summoned 
to the exercise Of their utmost powers. This proved an in- 
calculable inestement. Nothrng is more pitiful than the me-= 
chameal dragging performance mto which a member, nay, the 
Whole body, of an mstitution will contentedly sink: but in the 
case of the theatre such execution is extremely offensive, mez 
Stantameoius etfect bemy here demanded, and no distant cumu- 
lative snecess having to be expected. An actor whe nedeers 
yWinesell iS to me the most despicable creature im the world: 
mostly he rs tmcormetble. A new public and new rivals are 
theretore indispensable spurs. The former puts a check on his 
faults, the latter challenge him to due exerthm. May then 
the insuppressitile svstem of gwuest-playving in the German the- 
atre produce the best etfects throughout the country generally | 

Stolibere’s public transition to the Catholic faith rent asunder 
the fairest ties formerly tormed. IT lest nothing by this event, 
for mv closer relation to lim had lone age delrgiesced inte 
eeneral wood wishes, [ early felt a true attectwom ter binras 


for a worthy, annable, loving man, but I had sean te mbserve 
that he would never stand on hie own tect, and | teres 
regarded] him in the lieht of ane who seeks iis saloon cand 
composure outeide the domaim of ity enteavore. NOP ails 
event in any way surprise me. I long held him tor a Catia 
for such he was im his wiews, cociree, and surroimwiias 4 


could theretore witness withowt disturbance the tyenlt whieh 
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«La particularly wanton and insolent game. 
vow the brothers Schlegel had most deeply offended the 
ite party, and therefore, on the eve of the representation 
on,” the author of which was no scerct, an attempt at 
tion unreservedly raised its head. Between the acts peo- 
spered all manner of censure, for which, to be sure, the 
hat dubious passage of the mother afforded wished-for 
n. Anarticle attacking the author, as also the direction, 
rojected) for the Mode-Journal, but earnestly and em- 
lv retused; for it was not yet a principle that in the 
ce State, in the same town, any member might destroy what 
rs had shortly before taken pains to establish. 
for all we were determined on keeping our stage clean 
the personalities of the day, while the other party was 
nm degrading it into an arena for detraction. “Phere was, 
eno little sensation when [struck out of the ° Small 
a bodies” (ANleinstddter) everything directed against the 
ns who, in the main, were in harmony with me, though | 
Lnot approve their every procedure nor recognize all their 
ductions for praiseworthy. The opposite party bestirred 
powerfully, asserting that when the author was present 
proper to take counsel with him. Such a course was 
ed in the case of Schiller, and another had a right to 
al courtesy. Such a strange inference could not, however, 
acceptance with me. Schiller brought to the stage only 
utter of noble stimulus, of high tendency: they, on the other 
id, matter of detraction, caricatvring and frustrating the 
blematic good; and it is the trick of such fellows, mis- 
ating every true pure relationship, to smuggle their base- 
s into the easy indulgence of social conventions. In short, 
yassages referred to were kept out, and [took the trouble 
filling up the gaps thereby occasioned with general pleas- 
which succeeded in exciting the laughter of the audience. 
‘These, however, were but tritles compared with the decided 
thism which disclosed itself in’ Weimar society on the ocea- 
on of a festival to be celebrated on March sth. Things had 
essarily to come to such a head sooner or later: why par- 
larly that day was chosen [do not remember. Enough, a 
display of representations referring to him and his works 
to be given in honor of Schiller in the large town-hall, 


paying much attention to persons who, by the way, 
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favor, winning me over by means of him, or, if that attempt 
should fail, detaching him trom me. 

Schiller had no Tyking for the business. The part assigned 
to him was compromising, welerable to aman of Ins: style, 
as teeevers right-thinking man—to stand there in his own per- 
son before a larve assemblage, a target for their wrinacing 
reverences, Ite bad a mind to annotmece himself wniwell) but 
more atiable than [and br cenjugal and family ties more in-= 
woilved in sovety, be was almost compelled to drink the tatter 

6 | the witair would. cote ett, agial many an 
every entowed good fun in anticiypatian of at, though he would 
inin hawe been i) to cacape the trial, 

\s tar as we could hear, many figures in Schiller’s pieces 
wire to be presented. A “ Maid of Orleans ™ wae Sede 
Helmet and bamver carried conyplacently throngh the streets 
bw carvers and elders toa certain house had provoked a great 
moe, prematurely letting the cat out of the bag. The tinest 
part, however, was reserved tor the leader of the chorus hun- 
elt. A walled-in form was to be represented, the noble master 
mt leathern apron bo stand beside it. Agtter mysterious saluta- 
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tem spoken, atter the melting of the glowing mass, fromy the 
demolished form Schiller’s bust was at last to «niere. We 
mate merry over this secret which ¢radually caval at and 
reel heturvance saw the business pone torwar, 

(ur o enaturm was, however, rather overreter when aw 
Ler arseives challenged to contriltite fo the perharmgice 
[be only beet of Schaller, in the Weimar hheare. foie 
HOMial Vit Ol LDannecker, was Peep ie stedl for the abowe obreet, 
nd mefestd, on the perfectly natural ground thet 4 cvpei 


betel mower cane hack from a testrval wnivjorel. (ieee 

fusals fron other quarters happening at the sie tities 

perated the ales to the biohest pitch. “They (bd mat seein 
' can 


all cytheduttes mrchey te 


res ' nd nethimge equated them astenishinent, hemmeht 
Hime, at resentment when the carpenters, some «viel gore, 
: : ds to erect the dramatic structiire, trae. i 


al joceed, and had it explanted to them that, haw ie 
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than that of one singde Evil Principle could account for at, 1 
owas the person on whonr the fellest: fury was directed, though 
in truth fo did not grudge anyone this satisfaction. People 
should, however, have reflected that a man like Kotzebue, who 
Tmanner of provocations stirs up illewill on many sides, 
oceasionally concentrate swifter and more hostile onthe 


NOW aN Unportant upper stratum: of society was on the 
(of our opponent, the middle-class estranged: itself. from 
exposing all the faults of his first’ youthful: immature 
fons. Inosuch violent commotion did the minds of men 
ate on this and that. side. . 
ir supreme authorities, from their lofty stations, looking 
ord with free capacious views, had taken no notice of these 
tty brabbles. Accident, however, which, as Schiller says, is 
en naive, Was to cap the whole affair. The secretive mayor, 
itorious practical man, had just at that moment been 
he title of councillor, The Weimar people, who have 
een wanting in pungent ideas to fasten the theatre to 
al lite, therefore gave him the name of Prince Piccolomini, 
istinetion that for along time stuck to him in jovial society. 
I easily be conceived that such a commotion. prejudi- 
Hv affected our social as well as our theatrical circle. How 
ext touched me personally may here be mentioned. 
1 the course of the past winter a noble company of per- 
Is, quite without any speculative purposes, joined themselves 
Pus, taking pleasure in our intercourse and achievements. 
Mn the occasion of picnics, which from time to time were got 
v this select union, and held in my house, under my man- 
agement, there originated several songs, which afterward spread 
Ito universal circulation. The familiar * There seizes me, I 
know not how,” was written for the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary when the most Serene Hereditary Prince, leaving for Paris, 
called on us for the last time, a circumstance alluded to in the 
third verse of the song. Inthe same way we had before saluted 
New Year, and in the song celebrating the founding of 
titution, “ Why walkest thou, my pretty neighbor?” 
e members of the company could easily under transparent 
isks recognize each other. Other songs, particularly perti- 
from their naiveté, were contributed by me to this union, 
which affection without passion, emulation without envy, 
iste without pretension, politeness without affectation. and, 
er and above, naturalness without rudeness, played recipro- 
ly into each other. 
— Now, in spite of many unfortunate well-considered attempts 
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in this direetion on his part, we had not adnutted the opponent, 
as he NEVER. MUraover, entered mv house. Hle was therefore 
impelled to pather a circle of Ins own about him, an achieve- 
ment not ditneult for him. By the pleasing, modestly impor- 
tunate manner which he possessed as aman of the world he 


knew hea te rally people around him. Persons of cur cirele, 


tess, were attracted over to him. Where soeialitv finds enter: 
taimmient, there momakes its home. Al looked) terward with 
pleasures ta takimg an active part in the festival of Mareh sth, 
ami for atone propertionately denounced me as the supposed 
extinguisher ef such a dav of jov and honer, Our little group 
accordingly broke up, nor did any social songs of the above 
kil aga siceced with pie. 

bvervthing, hewever, that ] had purposed wath Schiller and 
other allied active friends pursued its unchecked course; fer 
towns our habitual principle in life to turn our backs on losses, 
and keep our eve direeted on the gains ahead. And im the 
present instance this procedure was all the easier fer ws that 
we felt assured as to the sentiments of our supreme authori 
ties, whe, with their Ingher views, looked down on court and 
town adventures as inditterent and momentary, though some 
times entertamimne, 

A theatre, renewing ats blood from time to time by the as 
cession of new youthtul members, is bound to make vital prog 
ress, andoon this objeet our endeavors were constantly bent. 

Cin bebruary 17th, Mademoiselle Maas stepped on te oor 
sture for the first tome. Mer pretty figire, her eractinile ta 
ural manner, her fne-toned venee, in short, her whole hapry om 
dividualty at onee captivated the public, Atter three trial es 
says as Mazien ef Marienhury.” as. Rosme in. *deneoeeane 
Peasant,” as Lotty in the “German Hotee-fither,”~ she ava 
engaged, and very soon we could depend upon her in the as 
Sgnment of ampertant parts. On November 2oth we jean 
made a hopetul aequisition, Out of respeet tor Madame Une! 
Mann, cet of atrectian to her as a mest charming actress, | 
teek her sou, twelve vears of age, on chance ta Wernsar. | 
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hapierred to test himoin quite a peenhar wav. THe might tien 
prepared limecht for the recitatian. ot varios firepes, Toi 
oaee tem an Cirrental bool: at tales lwine at baad), ret aah ah 
he read on the eped a merry story with es nich natal baie ie, 
th 62 RON srowlicant expressuan in the case «oh chines ta 
heros ad sittations, that [ contd toe] no esha Hee 
eg, Me appeared with anorobatwon i the pare of Cao 
the “ Fyn ites.” and, esnectully ay tiles of nected) Wen 
ad Vaierert? erorss) Kbit 4 ld tae entertt 












boards, a eek occurred which I deem it my duty to re- 
cord, 

Corona. Schesrer died, and as [I did not feel mysclf in a state 
to devote to her a monument such as she so well deserved, it 
was a grateful relief for me to have so many years before in- 
hed her memory ino such oa characteristic style as | oon: 
te now have surpassed. It was also on the occasion of 
that of Mieding, the theatre decorator, that) in piveist 
Iness | remembered my fair friend. Most vividly do | 
aw clegy, copied out fair on black-edged paper, which 
the “* Tiefurt Laer Not that ier was any dark 



















utiful figure, her gay spiicits: Coatiae ere years Coat ta 
‘harm and animate people. She might well have stayed some 
rae Bette the circle of a world from which she made 


igrtte. \ e pee icy recely es a fed yen 4 pilect “ ee : 
vever, of stich a crazy, desperate character that we could 
sufficiently admire the strange false tendencies secretly 
sain the dear Fatherland, and which our challenge had 
into the light of day. We reserved our criticism, for in 
howe had none to give, and at the authors’ requests returned 
1 their productions. 
has also to be remarked that in this vear Calderon, whom 
ame we had known our life long, began to enter our horti- 
_and by the very first model-pieces of his which we made 
s acquaintance of set us in astonishment. 
wh all these above-mentioned labors and cares there 
j wound many an un pleasant employ ment, in consequence of the 
~ duties in Racdstion with the Jena museums | had for many 
_ years undertaken and performed. 
— The death of Hofrath Bittner, which happened in the mid- 
eo iss Ww inter imposed on me a troublesome task little profita- 
The peculiarities of this strange man may he 
hg in a few words: unbounded desire for scientific 
ms, narrow-minded punctiliousness, no power what- 
of comprehensive systematic vision. To the increase of 
is considerable library he devoted the pension vearly granted 
him in connection w ith the mother library. Several rooms in 
Pes side building of the castle were allowed him for a lodging. 
and these were all packed as full as they could hold. At all 
-auctions he bade for books, and when the old steward of the 
castle, his commissioner, once told him that he Lad already 
two copies of an important hook, he answered that one cannot 
~ ae enough copies of a good work. 
iy 
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After his death were found on the floor of a large room the 
Whole aequisitiens of auctions Iving in heaps beside each other, 
as they had successively arrived trom fairs. The wall-shelves 
were filled with them. on the floor itself it was impossible to 
set one foot hetore the other, The fra chairs ail gromed 
under the lew!s or romagh books, the new arrivals bem always 
heaped in lavers over the old. 

ln another recom, towered up round the walls, were smoothed 
and folded beeks, awartng a pattern binding. And so i ex: 
treme old age this resolute man stl appeared eager in prose: 
entime the activity ot Ins wouth, though lus energies at Tse 
re tethle aspurations, Imagine other roonts. 
toc, fled to excess with usetal and useless physieal-cheneal 
apparatis, aml vou will be able to appreciate the embarrass: 
ment im which | felt mvselt when this part ot the lesacy sepae 
rated frosm that of his heirs was taken over, ail Teel aeriie 

dent ed the premises lone destined te other purpeses. 
(on this business [lost a great deal of time, mueh of the stock 
was injured, and many vears did met suffice te clear the con- 
iT. 





= Ps - 
CIeAre 


soon discever how necessary m such a ese as 
mt porsenal direction. Por when the question is not 
te wehieve the best, but aver the worst, vou are ombuarrasscd 


ey 
, 
ee! 


veth ne end of doubts only to he conqnered by resolution and 
achon. Untortunately [ was called away to other presse: 
bremess, thouet: | LOC unted myself so tar lappy in wie abil: 
ea f the task of disnosing the collecned insss Ine feline 
laberers ative ard willing to work m the proper style, 


Several tunes. already, in the course of our theatre metiees. 


NU Rey aE 


reference has boen made to the advantawes acert 
\t this peant, 


hiwirver, a mere special description of the maiter nite 
H 

govem. be stage there was erected bv Dellamea as eo ueineally 

is pases Lcouple of lngh wooden gables in an open seuwre, 

trom whteh on beth sides the root reached down close to the 

groan, oomrposed this teatple of the Muses. The ntterterapice 


was civeded lenethwise by two partitions, the middle roam he 
me devoted ta the theatre and spectators, the side revans feaothec 


wtrarinrcles Nore, however, with the new erowtly git ies 
jaan of our «stablishtnent, both plaws and phere Tie 
mpm y te Tate aod Lepzio perblic, demanded saci a 
ecm br hw 

The heuline of the Wennar castle, at first carried aw wa 
tistory. ict aerward in a sprite] manner, anc Taeiite im 
several Pets, attracted talented architects and, as alweassi ware 
aac) woeth Tee The ages, Desai! ! ts a cieacie for biiche t 


are betore, the presence of Herr Thowret caused a worthy 
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Weimar theatre to arise, so on this occasion the presence of 
Herren Gentz and Rabe provoked the demand on them to erect 
a Lauchstadt edifice. 

The doubts connected with such an undertaking had fre- 
quently been discussed. What with considerable distance, the 
alien site and soil, and the quite peculiar considerations of those 

-engaged there, the obstacles appeared almost insurmountable, 

he place of the old theatre was not suited toa larger build- 

v, the handsome site alone fit for such an erection was a sub- 

tof dispute between different jurisdictions, and one could 
but entertain misgivings about raising an edifice on ground 

pwhich one had no sure legal claim. Nevertheless, driven by 
force of circumstances, by restless activity, by passionate 

Of art, and by inexhaustible productivity, we ultimately 

ceeded in overcoming all opposition. A plan was sketched, 

nodel of the stage prepared, and by February tall unanimity 

s arrived at in regard to the whole project. “The hut-form 

Which would comprehend the whole under one roof was spe- 

Oley rejected. AX moderate vestibule was to be erected) for 

the ticket office and stairs; behind, the higher room for spee- 

tators; and at the back the highest for the st: re, 

Much, nay, everything depends on the situation of a build- 

e. This point, therefore, was weighed and considered with 
the greatest care, so that on the completion of the building 

“there Was nothing to regret in that respect. The work went 

on with might and main. In March the wood granted for our 

edifice lay frozen at Saalfeld; on June 26th we were sitting 

Bn comfortably in our new theatre, witnessing our first play. The 
= sarhole undertaking i in all its details, the favorable and unfaver- 
able features in its character, our unslackening three months’ 
energies on the task, the trouble, care, vexation we experienced 
in connection with it, the personal sacrifices we had all along 

oe all this would comprise a litthe romance, and would 

- furnish a very fair svmbol of greater enterprises. 

a The opening, introduction, aad inauguration of such estab- 

lishments are always a matter of moment. On such an occasion 

the attention is stimulated and curiosity strained, and the time 
is well fitted to draw people’s minds to the relation between 
the stage and the public. The opportunity, therefore, was not 

2 Jet shp. In a prelude there was represented in svmboltcal anid 

: allegorical fashion all that in recent times had oceurred in the 
German theatre in general, but especially on the Weimar stave. 

pita farce, the domestic drama, the opera, the tragedy, the 

tve play, as also the mask, all successively appeared. each 
in its peculiar character, played and explained themselves, or 
were explained, the figure of Mercury serving to kait the whole 
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together, to interpret and apply everything. The transforma- 
tion of a wretched rustic tavern into a theatrical palace, most 
of the characters bering at the same time translated into a higher 
sphere, furthered cheertul retleetion, 

On June oth TP repaired to Jena, and wrote the prelude in 
about eaht days. The last hand was put to itain Lauchstadt, 
and up to the very end the revisions were committed to mem. 
ery and practised. It exeretsed a charming intluence, and for 
many years many a triend who visited us on that occasion re- 
membered the Hagh povs of art he had then experienced, 

My Lauchstadt residence unposed on me the duty of visit- 
my Halle as well, friends there having in a nenhbarlh: wis 
for the sake or the theatre as also of personal relationships, 
honored us with frequent visits. | mention, nm parneular, Pre- 
fessor Wolf, a day in whese company is a whole vear’s solid 
mstrnction: Chancellor Nienever, who contributed such an 
active part te our endeavors as te undertake the revision of 
Andnas” which gave happy cecasion for the mercase and 
multipleity of our masks, 

With equal trendship the whole culture of the surrounding 
country was disposed to assist me and the imstitutren [had 
oo much at heart. Vhe nevhborlioad of Ciebichenstem en 
iced me to pav visits to the hosprtable Kerchardt, Ile. Ins 
worthy smouse, ther graceful, beautiful danehters, ferme st 


! 

harmadiows whole, aml situated im the midst of a romnantn 
landscape, coroposed a hiehly attractive carcle, where Mew mit 
fert tron far and near found it a pleasure te spend a boner 
Or a shorter tune, kmaittiag thes whach lasted thread fin 

Nor must J ormit mentuonime the pleasure I felt in beara 
the melodies which Rerchardt was the first to compose tor my 
semis rendered with so much feeling by the tine veree ct his 
Mest cdawrhter 


Put the catalogue af important experiences comnmected with 


iy stay m Malle is not yet exhausted. My visit to tke Gee 
a garden isader the conduct of Sprengel, the caret) mspec 


tren, wath a veew tomy awn purposes, of Meckel’s calmet, thie 
mllector of wheh I tutsrtonately found an herceer a ik 
thes: tiines were of no little profit to ame: tor beth trowr phe 


SHivjecks themaciyes, and tron the conversations heh oi Tia, 
l tek Arey fiatter serving to the promotion and se eH a 
it nie stilt 

Lake aehyantase : is Te lwriews hue feel sit a, Preteens 
resavene: J obtamrn) at fens, m the month of A ee ee 
L oer, the smatinnienal problems toraserly meniione! were won 
‘ | Eee Pf: } { crt 2 4 | wae Et} cat yy Te Tee oh 


chee semiae agih 4 Mera MT ee Cot BE Sc eeply wees We 
ve los WE Leena : 
























| place as thie roe that often late into the night we kept 





wandering about over hill and dale. Voss had removed to 


Jena, and seemed desirous of settling there. His great circum: 
net t learning, his splendid poctical figurations, the friendli- 
of his household EXISLONCE attracted me, and TE ohad no 
ter interest than in convincing myself of his rhythmic prin- 
And so was formed a highly agreeable and fruitful 
ship between us, 
irt by museums and by everything which had carly im- 
I me to and furthered me in the natural sciences, | seized 
opportunity of adding to my knowledge in this respeet, 
f's milk caterpillar being this year an unusually copious 
ion, I studied the growth of this creature to its full 
yoand its transition to a chrysalis. Ly this means | 
disabused of many trivial ideas and conceptions. 
Iparative osteology, too, a special and constant subject 
thoughts, occupied a large part of my busy hours. 
death of the meritorious | ratsch was deeply felt as a 
science, to the university, and to the Natural Research 
~ Unfortunately the museum collected by him = was, 
ra atone combination of circumstances, taken to pieces 
yr part belonged to the Natural Research So- 
eet Gian went to the dire ctors, or rather to a higher authority, 
a considerable cost paid the society's debts and assigned 
ant members a pew hee place uf ISCHOE he 


heirs. Pasnetts, eet a ereater effort, the whole, which 
not bear division, should have been taken over and kept 
; et the r reasons for not ier so Were also weighty. 







; ie i i eee ge it, was to he f transier rred to pee Saad Hey et 
a up in the order he wished. The museum, formerly well pro- 
_ vided, was by this increase raised to new splendor, Vhe other 
ys. clentific institutions under my management were preserved in 
as fair a state as finances would permit. 
. i ae university was then animated by earnest students whose 
ag oe and aspirations infused equal enthusiasm into the minds 
Ptheir professors. Of important strangers staying some time 
a in Jena may be named Von Podmanitzky, who, instructed on 
many sides, was disposed to take an active part in our aims 
and labors. 
Ee — Along with all these scientific exertions the sociality of Jena 
et suffered no abatement in its cheerful character. New rising 
members added to the grace of life, and gave me ample com- 
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pensation for the defect in this respeet To had for some time 
expernenced in Weimar. 

With what gladness should T have spent the remaining part 
of the beautitul harvest season im oa place where | was sur- 
rounded with everything pcasant and sastructive, . Dhewexe 
hibition, bewever, which bad to be prepared for the near future 
forced me back to Wernar, occupying my attention on through 
September, for ne bttle time and trouble were required to 
irumie and hanw op the different arrivals, scttiig cach oa 
pace where :¢ would show to most advantige aid deer Sseeure 
the respectiul notice of visitors; and all this work, as well as 
he caretal return ot the pictures, was divided between me and 


Phe svbyect or this, the fourth exhibition, was ° Perscus and 
Andromeda.” (rar intention by this pece was to draw atten: 
thom tethe splendor ot the human structure in vouthtul bodies, 
for where ws the sumonut ofart to be found if not im the full blos- 
ot the creature tormed after Giod's tmage 7 
Do Ludwir Hummeln, born at Naples and living in Cassel, 
the prive was adtudicated, With delicate sense of art. with fine 
techng had he handled the subject. In the middle of the piet- 
ure stom! Andromeda upright by the rock. Her left hand, now 
berated. drawing some folds of the cloak over her person, be- 
telen modesty and sense of shame; resting bimselt, sat Perseus 
en the head of the monster at her side; and opposite a wen, 
rimviiine to a succor, loosed the bonds of the neht hand 
bivs agitated youthful figeure heightened the beantyaim) sraheh 
Gt the worthy pare, 

lrothe prover of landseape-painting the prize tell to Rohden 
iron? Lacsel, ‘Lhe Jena “ treneral Literature-( irene ~ at S93 
eying a swetch of the historical picture preserved the memers 
Oo? this werk et art, aol, by is minute description and eritieism 
be citterent proces, atfords a survey of the prodietion of this 


tie thas in every way we endeavored to call forth ane pric 


rote gi] that bad long beem recognized as alone furéquer sie 
ConGictre to clastic art, we heard if mur craw nierinaiys: the 
anew iitie bom: ont art had appeared, maling a erent Semecnam, 
nh whch meautaimed that the onfy bona Tor areas 
piet this news we were litte affected, foa tote winaell 
a Swliawrer -| e Y o hind ameentine ss ce if 

were aruets, ther t ! artists ehcatle be yaceest Sail ahd 
PER? kage nro ihe PMSA Wh ws to cee dow aol 
iricuds, interesting themecives incur extition sod aries 
or TOS et Bonen fo take pieieire im such sestan 
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“observed Cres to expect ne sas anew happy departure 
in this province. 
nthe exhibition, which was much visited in October, afforded 
7 = “op yortunity for intercourse with lovers of art at home and 
road; nor, for the time of the year, was there any want of 
prized arrivals from a distance, Hofrath Blumenbach indulyed 
cimar and Jena friends with some days of his COMpany | 
on this occasion, as always, his presence imparted the most 
werful Instruction, And as no benefit ever comes alone, the 
Funderstanding in the interior of our Weimar society prad- 
came round again, 
A considerable correspondence caused me to direct immediate 
ances into the life and activities outside our borders as well. 
fedrich Schlegel, who, in his travels through our re gion, wits 
| satistied with the pains taken about his“ Alareos,” gave 
nple news as to the state of Paris. Hofrath Sartorius, 
whose visit had refreshed a long-abiding relationship, 
who was now engaged in the study of the history of the 
Towns, sent me from his remote quarter communications 
ling this important undertaking, Plofrath Rochlitz, who 
ed the progress of our theatre with increasing interest, 
ed letters to me, still preserved, to this ctfect. 
lany other things testifying to happy relationships with 
srent persons | find noted down. Three young men, Nlap- 
ode, and Hain, staved in Weimar, and with our permis- 
made use of Biittner’s polyglot remains. 
, this year, | was kept in unceasing activity with the busi- 
which fell to my hands, now in Weimar, now in Jena, and 
in Lauchstidt, the possession of the Httle freehold of Rossla 
ASI t aS 


. ae Ganaee to catia Bey 1 val after it rhidieslt as hare 
“own farmer and manager, drawing his immediate sustenance 
out of it, in which case it would afford a quite decent existence. 
Very different, however, is the state of things in the case of a 

spoiled citizen of the world. Still, rural life in a pleasant val- 
ye bya little stream bordered with woods and bushes, in the 

hborhood of truitful heights, not far from a populous and 
well-to-do little town, possessed a charm which detained me 
there for says and even inspired cheerful moods for. small 
poetical productions. Women and children are here in their 
element, and the intolerable gossip in towns shows itself in such 
a place in at least its simplest form. Even disaffection and 
ill-will appear purer, springing as they do out of the immediate 
—yaints a mankind, 


— 
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Heasant in the highest degree was the neighborhood of Oss- 
miantstadt, higher upin the same valley, but on the lett side of 
the water, Whelan. too, beeuin to entertain doubts as toa state 
of mature. Fle once set forth very humorously how much con- 
trivance was needed toowrie but a httle pleasure out of mature, 
He represented learnerily and merrily all the outs and ins con- 
nected wath the production of herbage tor fodder, The clover, 
Which dad been proluced by caretul enltivauon, he collected 
with match: pains by mocams of acmanl whom it teok me lle exe 
pense ter support, atl then Tred it consumed by the cow, only 
in orier at last to chtain something white for lis ecottce: 

In those theatre and restival disturbances, Wieland had de- 
meaned himselr very properly. Stramhttorward and honest 
he was, thengh. as will happen with anyone in a momentary 
passion, tamer the infiuence of prejudice whispered mto hin, 
ated with antipathies net who ts to be blamed, he was sometimes 
betrared wie a petulant, unhur expression, We uiten tas 
me bom urier: diner, eetiin wo home im good time across the 


Inomyv Wernar household existence there occurred an me 
portant change, Prenl Meyer, who, sive at a with the ex- 
ception of a tew vers’ absence, had shared mv house and table, 


elatdenine rae with his knowledee, instruction, amd comnsel, 


quuted my domicile im consequence of a conjneal relat he 
hac entered inte, Nevertheless the need of neat ery: com 
tmumcation with one another soo overcame the Bitte saseaiee 
whieh partied us. Our mutual infiiuence conta? i Hs Tal 
hone, siirernge nether check nor patise 

4 VY } 


Lr all the tormalts of this vear Tchad mot leave tt fowrishe 
infin secret tiny pet“ bugénte.” The whole, in all it< iene 
hreacth having become quite famihar to mc, [worked awar 


t aly meoert at any partiontar Ta a circumstance which will 
exmium its inusnal completeness. I coneentrated mw stremeth 
easively on each separate point, which thas came omphatt 
anni By ant shia 
teens Belonesd? more to ad wild, disrupted worl 
nag, bowmeyet ratnaged, thoneh not without exertion, te prish 
morward, the work at bottom pr ving to he G@? more MET pnts tlre 
i gt fire Patstas. 
Keene Poche might mow, ales, at an?) memertt of pees 
yivacity, coene to ine front. MMe was eure of pood pees aa 
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1803 


For the new year we gave “ Valeophron and Neoterpe “in 
the public theatre. By the representation of the “ Brothers 
a of ‘Perence, the public had already become accustomed to 

oo masks, and the first properly classical piece could not tail 
its good effect. “The earlier conclusion addressed to the duchess 

Amalia which we had given to the piece was turned inte a miere 
general application, and the good reception of this eeanammas 

tion put us inthe best humor tor serious undertaking 

~The performance of the * Bride of Messina” ipidecmedth ot 

March) involved much previous labor, the most careful read- 

ing and theatrical rehearsals being necessary. “The first part 
the “ Natural Daughter” shortly following (second Gi 
ril), and then the “ Maid of Orleans ” demanded all our 

Never, perhaps, had we labored so spiritedly, SO judi- 
cclously, and to such general satisfaction. 

Qf our determination to reject and steer clear of everything 
in the wav of malevolence, negation, and detraction, let the 
following serve as a proof. At the opening of the year a little 
comedy under the tithe of The Phrenologist ” was sent me 
through the hands of a valued friend, a comedy holding: up to 
ridicule and contempt the respectable endeavors of a man like 
Gall. [T returned the production, with a sincere and general 
explanation, which as applying to all things of that kind, may 
So ahiere be quoted. 

; “In herewith returning vou the smart little piece as unsuita- 
ble for our stage, | deem it my duty, in accordance with our old 
friendly relations, to specify more particularly the reasons for 

this decision of ours. It is a rule with us to keep our theatre 
as much as possible clear of everything which in the eves of the 
people might tend to degrade scientific matuiry ; partly om prin- 
ciple, partly because, the university being close hy, it would look 
unfriendly in us here to slight and ridicule studies which many 
aman there 1s earnestly pursuing. 

* Many a scientific investigation aiming at the discovery of 
some secret or other of nature is, no doubt, apt, partly from the 
charlatanism of the investigators, to offer a ridiculous aspect ; 
nor is the comic poet to be blamed if, in passing, he allows him- 
self a side thrust at such things. We, too, are by no means pe- 
dantic in this respect. At the same time we have caretully ave id 
ed everything of any compass having reference to philosophical 
or literary matters, to the new theory of medicine, ete. For 
this reason, then, we should not ke to hold up to laughter 
Gall’s curious doctrine, which may. no more than Lavater’s, 
be without some foundation im fact, evecially that hy so doing 
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we would have to fear displeasing: many of our respected 
hearers.—Weinar, January 24, 1803.7 

With a repertory betore satisfactory, but now newly enriches, 
we came amply furnished to Lauchstadt. “The new house, the 
IMportant preces, the mest caretul performance, excited general 
mtercat, Uerence’s “ Andria,” elaborated fy err Nicene 
was, equally with the “ Drothers,” represented with aa ape 
proach to the antrqint Spectators came as hir ws itven Leino: 
Dhev, as well as those trem Halle, became ever tore acquainted 
with our carmest endeavors, a circumstance which redounded 
te our great promt. ‘This ume | stayed there no lonyer than 
Necessary, Incorder to arrange with Plofrath Karmis, mv tellow- 
comnusstener, seme requirements connected with building and 
certain desirable points in commection with our surroundings. 

In Halle, Gtebichenstcin, Merseburge, Navuniburg, | renewed 
many a prized connection. Professor Wolf, Privy-Couneiler 
Schmalz, Jacob, Reil, Lafontaine, Niemever, received me with 
thetr usual triendhiness. 1 surveved Von Leysser’s mineral 
cabinet and mounted the Petersburg to get fresh specimens of 
porplivry. Before my ceparture | had the pleasure of observ- 


mr how, as a whole, our theatre cave Signs of vital mtegrity, 
and hew in details there was nothing to be taken exception to, 
t happy state for which hearty thanks were no dowbt due to the 
director, (aenast. | made my return by way of Merschurg. to 


emisolidate the good relationship formed with hg authorities 
there, and then ta prosecute further mv afrairs im Weir and 


Jena. 

Th rag. mew fora tune | had striven to heep the theatre and 
its concerns pretty well at arm's length, I was m spirit matey 
than ever dren toward it. Two voune men ot the mames of 


~ 


Wioltt and Graner, from Atieshure, the termer hitherta can 
nerter| wrth the mercantie, the latter with the nahh, Wii 
walter ogy me. pagan ly the deeded! lent of them wanes fhe 


the stage. After short trial, : soon found that they world cach 
i then prove a particular ornament to our theatre, aml that 
aronunie of young bloods with such mettle in therm would raptelty 
iraio fhemeclves in an asty! henent alrenaty «a well apmoanted 
lL detemmnted on loerine them, and happening to have Tersure 
St aw as wes] t mind ot oF 

Tiamhtaever the iniot sett 

is priery clern ui * 

tain ereater clear 

leweted pyysel! tine 

hy cre 1 & tl if 

my metrichan of eeveta! 








a uate third young man, Opti 
tous witha similar y purpose. lis appearance 
gave the best promise, er he was particularly 
to Sader, Whose head was now full of ° Tell” with 
characters, and who was therefore anxious about a tit 
noof all the parts. We therefore engaged him like 
‘soon found him serviceable in his place. 
rs aor | rtof" Eugenie ” was written, played, and printed. 
e plar the w hole, scene: after scene, bey chear By bel are me, 


ae way lghabak aa ie pa was to he rere itt ‘Se 
-Seat, the residence of E. “ugenic, ane third in the capital, 
in the midst of the greatest confusion, the recovered 
vould have produced no effectual cure, it is true, but 
nentary scene of beauty. But Eimust not proceed fur- 
‘in this matter, or | should have to set forth the whole in 
etails, 
to rejoice in the friendliest appreciation = many 
= most grateful testimonies of which | have collected, 
1 ma y perhaps find oceasion to communicate to the public. 
z ‘fecling, the conception, the conclusion drawn regarding 
‘ras all 1 could wish, but I had committed the great, 
donable mistake of coming forth with the first part before 
concluded the whole. 1 call the mistake unpardonable, 
ted as it was against my old tried superstition. Super- 
but still very capable of rational justification. 
very deep sense¢ lies in the fiction that to dig up and take 
ession of a treasure it is necessary to set about the business 
nee, to drop not a word on the matter, however encom- 
lon all sides it may be with dread and delight. Just as 
ficant is the fable that in adventuring after a precious talis- 
‘in far distant mountain-wilds a man must go on without 
nor dare to look about him, even should he hear close 
nd him on his precipitous path voices of fearful dread or 
ous enchantment. 
if ‘eee thing, however, was done, and the fondly prized suc- 
g scenes visited me only occasionally, like unsteady spirits 
return yearning and sighing after deliverance. 
As some years before, so now again, the situation of Jena 
occasioned us no little concern. ay the French Revolution 
—_ arestlessness had seized the minds of men, so that they hankercd 
after a change in their position, either intrinsically or at isast 
| phically. ‘This description applies in particular ty Un 
rofessors of academic institutions, and many of these Seas 
at this time newly erected and particularly privileged, there was 
no want of attraction and invitation to places where etter sitke |. 
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ary, higher status, and greater miuenece ina wider circle were 
ottered, 

These big-world events must be kept in mind in order to a 
general comprehension or the events at this ime occurring: im 
the htth circle of the Jena Academy. 

Christuin Wilhelm rinteland, in the facultw of medicitie so 
crenmmspoct and ermiowed with such varius tients as preganits 
both treatment and exposition, was called toshertn. ancthim 
fuerte the tithe of privy-centuciilor, whielt moa erent: biiesion 
had mew ros: to be a mere title ot honor while in snather 
Stites it «nil carned with at its oneimal active thstimetniin, altel 
without whieh it could mot easily be conferred, Such proms 


i, however, did not remain without miluence om those der 


tied 
behinried. 

Fichte, in his“ Philosophie. Journal” had venir agian 
terances respecting (od! and drvire things which seemeal te Gan: 


travisct the travditeomal expressions used m referent: to steh 
meveterics. Tie was calle] to account. bus debe aim 
med matters. He went passionately to work, never imagining 
how much disposed im his tuvor were the authorities on this side, 
and What a good interpretation they contrived to put on dis 
theuchts and words, Notice to this effect could not, et cots 
wi pust as hitthe the wars and 


+ 
1 1 


CSV WET) Wl Se MTA Weorus, d 


112 ‘ip han out of fens Schie 
the guiitiest Wired (conversation heck are Perea coy aan 
{ihect, wness and assertion, contirineation «and. determin 
ail Yiece fuectiated through each other in meimteld) mare 
os ALL es ori the werverssi \ TMs erial CCT re WSUS Sy men 
wi—Pichic mit prepare hinmeelf tor nothaug less than iow 
rencimind. “Lhereupon, loeime afl seltoottral, bickty aecures 
himeelf fitatitied i acdhdiressing a violent letter to the iisnistny, 


in which, assiming the certamity of such a measnre, Wa wel 
mentiy end defrantivy declared that he would newer fui oh. 
. bat woth ratner at once, there and fine. aiilieinae 

el? troen the acateny, wm which event he woul Faire me 
alone, bet im company with several distinguished teachers bbs 


prdent with hayveelt. 

This, of cotrae, at once interposed an eitectual buries gai 
wav wr all the wood intentions cherished towered hem. oie 
Was Fath 4 mo Tenn left: the amidest praeeuaiir press 
wis tO accept bie pr tion how, Dor the tree tine wy bho 
thea Sa | ‘ict Fer ¢ tue Ta a bathed The bu i 4 (ig ienatt 
thie ts h ‘ 4 tary iy “tia kas s i? W i t “il ' 
resrevien, hes 7 Yt Hae = 1 Whi. 4 My 
cur wrens ; i it i Tt Vaisirsa ree TK i : 




































f Soaret Tenet. nev ertheless, ee in all minds, causing: 
them to look abroad. At last, Hufeland the jurist left for in- 
golstalt, Paulus and Schelling for W urzburg. 

On the back of all this we heard in August that the highly 
ped “ Literature-Gazette " was to be transferred from Jena 
alle. The plan was shrewdly enough laid. Things were 
arricd on as usual to the end of the year, and the new 
en red on as though nothing further was meditated, iv 
fever, a move should be made, apparently as if the 
rinting #lone were to be changed, and by tae ties of this 
vall decorum and convenience, this important estab- 
was to be forever smuggled out of Jena, 

atter, it Is not too much to say, was of the greatest 
. This insidious procedure threatened the university 
moment with complete dissolution, On this side we 
vere in real embarrassment; for although we had the right i 
estion those conce ee in the undertaking, whether there was 
ny foundation for the general rumor, we were vet disinclined 
such an ugly business to appear either premature or harsh. 
herefore, we hesitated how to act, while delay grew | 
-more dangerous. ‘The first half of \ugust was gone, 
hing de nded on the counter-measures adopted in 








Be once comes ae yao an wexpected quarter. Kotze- 
who, since last vear’s scenes, was a declared enemy to all 
designs, cannot celebrate his triumph in’ secret, but 
rogantly flourishes in the “ Freimuthige ” how the days of 
Academy of Jena, which had already sustained a heavy loss 
ab professors, were now numbered. The * General Litera- 
e-Gazette,” in consequence of the great favers accorded to 
or, was to be removed from there and set up in Halle. 
1 our aide there was now an end of al! scruples: we were 
justified in asking the heads of the enterprise 
r Fiat was their intention. It being impossible for them 
aw it, their purpose of carrving on the establishment in Jena 
iE ster was at once frus trated, ated they were informed that 
ing from the new vear the “ General Literature-Gazette ” 
be conducted in Jena without their assistance. 
declaration was bold enough, for we could scarce sev 
ead of us. Our resolution was, however, justified hy success. 
minutes of those davs have been carefully preserved, and 
erity will perhans take pleasure in marking the course of 
1 event of ses highest NPE tance for us at least. 
| establishment. of the * * Literature-Gazette ” heing now 
ed in all its integrity, we had to look about for men to 
ag 1 the vacant chairs. Out of several anatomists proposed, 
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Ackermann was elected. tle laid the foundation of a perma- 
nent anatomical museum i connection with the university, a 
work which had been long im contemplation. Schelver was 
also called to the head of the botameal faculty. | From the char- 
acter of the man, at onee delicate and protound, the best hopes 
for natural science were entertamed. 

The Mineralogical Society, founded by Lenz, awakened the 
greatest contidence. Alb anterested in this braneh of study were 
desirous of becoming members of the society, and ereat rivalry 
was displaved in coming forward with mmportant contributions 
tu the Cabinet. Conspicuous among the contributors was 
Prinee Gallivvin, who, m acknowledgment of the presidentship 
conferred) on him, presented the society with his considerable 
cabinet. div this and other gifts the establishment grew. te 
such importance that the duke, toward the end of the vear, con- 
firmed the statutes of the society, thereby giving it a marked 
rank among the public imstitutions. 

After the loss of so many important men, we had to conerat- 
ulate ourselves on the acquisition of new fellow-laborers.  Fer- 
now came from Rome to stay for the future in Getmany. We 
attached him firmly tous.  Duehess Amalia gave him the libra- 

nanship of her own collection of books, a post vacant since 
re leath or dagwemann In view of his thorough knowledge 


: Jae 
et the Ttahan literature, the seleet library of this depurtiiens, 
tie Ty waltiable 


atid his agreeable social qualities, he proved a Ingh 
acymaition, He brought, moreover, a consileralic treasire 
with bom. the drawines left beled byw hts friend) Carstens, In 


whose side throughout his career as artist, and down te dis 
early ¢ icath, bernow had stood farhiully with counsel and deed, 


with ineement and assistance. 

ir, Hinsiet ~Whe had wone with Herr won Himbeldt to Praly. 
and had there for some time worked along with hint in dis fam 
‘ly circle, had tett that country in Fernoaw’s company, and was 
Dhewise hivhlys welcome te us. He attached lnimasclr to ome 
tanulv, lodged i mv heuse, and bestowed his care on the edu 
tt Gt maw Sn 

With Zever, too, a nearer relationship was forme” ibis 
bértnight s stay redeameded to or mrutual profit, bork my at att 
tistic amd soormd sense, Fle found bumself ma the stramcest 
Cvenmra between, on one hamd, a crart mere, anel peptic 
trem worth is deat he bad acpurel a nesters mf aK, 2a 





sluch, . eens) ecire! hay 2 eorhertanhe wmyiwtemer 
Mt thee imine ines ef tite. and. og the. Canancgnalllee antes 
Hates, feowcerie), mrromsite, on artging i heutlctuzed octane 
whole wwentte Of Phe tonewortd cat ot Nis jadlretcica Mee Prax 


Pisiirce hin former, tia ihe 
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the former, aspiring after facility in the latter, he stood, not like 
Hercules at the meeting of two ways, the one of which he must 
clect, the other avoid, but attracted on this side and that by two 
equally prized muses, the one of which he had made his own, 
while he wished also to appropriate the other. ddis upright, 
able, earnest burgess-like nature made him just as anxious 


about moral culture, this being so intimately allied to, nay, in- 
— corporated with, wsthetic culture, so that to them mutual pertec- 
tion the one cannot be conceived without the other. 


A double mutual activity must needs therefore prevail, the 
Weimar lovers of art being themselves almost in the same pre- 
dicament. What nature did not intend for them was imposed 


on them, and what nature intended for them seemed to remain 
ever out of their reach. 


The buildings attached to the brary and extending toward 


the castle were pulled down for the sake of a freer prospect. 
Instead of them, a new place became necessary, for which Her 


ren Gentz and Rabe politely undertook to furnish the drawings: 
The area formerly occupied by a stately staircase and the laryre 
business and waiting-room was used for this purpose. In the 
second tloor, moreover, room was not only found for several 
book-cases, but also some places for antiquities, works of ar 


and such like. No less was the cabinet of coins, comprising a 


full collection of Saxon medallions, thalers, and smaller coins. 
also medals, including Roman and Greek specimens, carefully 
disposed. 

Having in my life eschewed above everything else empty 


words and phrases, covering no real thought or feeling, as an 


offence not to be endured in others, and impossible in myself, | 
suffered veritable pain in translating * Cellini,” a work which 
everywhere demands, in order to its due appreciation, 1mmedi- 
ate contemplation. I regretted from my heart that [ had not 
made a better use of my first through trip and my second stay 
at Florence, and had not acquired a deeper insight into the ar’ 
of modern times. Friend Mever, who, in the vears 1796 and 
1797, had himself there amassed the most comprehensive know! 
edge, helped me to the utmost, yet [ ever longed after personal 
inspection, no more permitted me. 

The idea, therefore, occurred to me whether Cellini* coins. 
which he makes so much use of, might not be procurable, or 
whether anything else might be had which would help to trans- 
plant me into those times. 

Fortunately I heard of a Nurnberg auction, where copper 
coins of the fifteenth and sixteenth, nav, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, were offered for sale, and TI succeeded in 


* Coins of the time of Cellini. 
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obtaining the whole let. Not enly the orjanal series of popes, 
from Martin V to Clement NJ. that is to the first quarter ot 
the eighteenth century, became my property, but also within that 
period cardinals ana priests, printos yphers, learned men, artists, 
and remarkabie women, in distinet, unimyured specimens, part 
cast, part stamped. strange and vexing, however, among so 
many hundreds, oe Cel!  bven as it was, nevertheless, they 
served to mente one to study the historical line, to make investi- 
gation after “ Boranm,” " Mazzucchelh.”: aud others; dasaie 
the basis for altogether new instruction. 

The older shootune-house in trent of the Frauenthor had now 
long been encroached upon all round by the park grounds. The 
space at occupied was already melosed by pardens and walks. 
Phe practice at the target, but espectaily bird shooting, had thus 
eradually become incenvement and dangerous. In exchange, 
the tose counerl, with great profit, took a large space of ground, 
spreading ott pleasantly in front of the Kegelthor, The far- 
extending acres were to be converted into gardens and garden- 
grounds, while a new shooting-heuse should be erected on a 
Proper sie. 


Lhe site of a Inniding, when the arelitect has free scope al- 


wed bimioin this respeet. is ever a port or the utmest moment 
‘hilum. A country edihice amd its envirests slvould mutually 
acern each other, The most careful consiltatians on th’ head 
were, therefore, held hetween the Berlin architects and the Weis 


mar lovers of art, as also between the town conned) and the 
ungnters Soaets 

In the case of anew pleasure-hotrse with ats environs, destined 
for the reception of a large mmnltieude, the mam requirement ts 
shavte; a convenmence not so exstly proctirable. \ pleasant hit 
et owoenl was, therefore, the mecessarv pomt cm which to lean a 
be dewdding. The site of the body ot the Tuildine was 
next determined lv a primitive forr-fold linden avemre extend: 
ver ahewe that thicket, The wine, and therefore the wWhinle 
Peatidime tend pa be planned rectaneularh 

A tpoderate olan, sufficient at any rate for hare neater 


herane sracaalliy enlarged. The <hooters’ society. tus qoniea: 


bent on carci ated enjoerment. all putin claims, all clam had 
a sentahle ancl converent place of accede lation Poa 0 

errciion of a restaurant clade be, bat pet detached Wr ea: 
huidéhine, was alen Town! to he a cemplicated conser Nats 

dr Grane plan wae strl further extended, “Die resis 
nre wf tie ares weet, ferthermete, tenpied Gise to Sree tle 
fravst ceyalonepent ti the -equinennatts fund corvationice., Tab tite 
sirimst ae hatin wiem. At the enc, mocornimely, if was Tomi Moat 


' 


weherc and other considerations had carried ws a lange wan hee 
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yond the limits of strict necessity. Still a building is one of 
those things which, beside satistving inward requirements, 
should gratify the eve, and when it is finished, there ts no more 
question how much thought, exertion, time, and money have 


been spent on it. Its total effect is the paramount consideration 
ssubordinating every other. 


Toward the end of the year Thad the pleasure of seeing my 


connection with the earth-clods of Rossla tinally terminated. 
Tf the former tenant was a man disposed to enjoy life, easy 


munded and careless in his business, his suceessor, hitherto the 


inhabitant of a country town, was distinguished by a certain 
petty punctiliousness of lis own, of which his procedure in ret- 
erence to the well already mentioned may serve as a svmiol. 


The good man in his notions of gardening conceiving a fountain 


to be the highest achievement, conducted the water flowing 


in moderate measure from the well in narrow tin pipes to the 


lowest spot, whence it sprang up a few feet high, but instead 
of forming a water-mirror, only created a swamp. The idvihe 


aspect of the walk by the well was thus through this silly fancy 


of his quite spoiled, while other views, too, of the place nu longer 


afforded me the pleasure I had formerly found in them. 
With all this the frugal man had come to a clear understand- 


ing that to one who took the management in his own hands the 


property was quite a fair investment, and to the degree in which 
the possession lost favor in my eves it grew in favor in his. 


~The upshot was that T resigned the estate to him, suffering no 


loss except that of the time I had spent on it, and, to be sure, 
the outlays I had made on rural festivities, the pleasure of 
which, however, must count for something. If, moreover, a 
clear view into this mode of life could not be computed at so 
much money, | had vet gained a great deal by it, besides the 
happmess of socially enjoying many a cheerful day in the trce, 
open country. 

Madame de Stael arrived in Weimar the beginning of De- 
cember while T was vet busy with the programme in Jena. 
Schiller’s letter to me of the twenty-first of December respect- 
ing her at once served to present to me a clear picture of the 
mutual relations which her presence created : 

“Madame de Stael will appear to vou entirely as vou have 
already @ priort construed her in vour mind. She is all of a 
piece: not one foreign, false, pathologic trait in her. Despite, 
therefore, of the immense distance sundering you from her 
nature and way of thinking, vou feel perfectly at vour ease with 
her; vou are disposed to listen to evervthing she says, to sav 
evervthing to her. The French culture presents her purely and 

? 
as 


integrally in a highly interesting light. In all we unehorstan 
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by philosophy, that is, in all ultimate and supreme judgments 
Vou are, and in spite of all argument remain, m eairiNes with 
her, Mer matters) asd fechingy, however, are better than her met- 
aphysies, and her boautitul understanding elevates itself to an 
intellectual faculty. “Lhere is nothing she will not explain, pen- 

sure of; there is nothing obscure, noth- 
Ing iMaccessble wit “ev clear horizon. What she cannet 
Hlumine with the tarch of her understanding has tor her no 
cMistente, Str ar therefore, a perteet horror of the ideal 
phoosophy whch, i ber opmion, leads to mysticism and super- 
stithon and that is the ritrogen which would be the death of her. 
bor that which we call poetry, there ts in her no sense: of works 
of this kul rea ‘an appropriate only the passionate, oratorical, 


Not that anything talse wall impose upon her: 


CLL UE. Tie Lie Tes 
5 
! 


wie | 
4 


she wall only be unable always to recogmze the truc.” Irom 
these Tew words vot wall perceive how the clearness, decision, 
and intellectual vivacitv of her nature cannot work otherwise 
than beneticially. ‘he bee annoyance is the quite uncommon 


nimbleness of her tengue: to keep up with it, vou must be all ear. 
But seeing that with hip poor expertness in brench [get quite 
tolerably along with her, vou with vour creater practieé will 
find comminieation with her a very easy atfair.” 
It heme impossihle for me to remove from Jena till my bust- 
ve, many more descriptions and aceaunts reached 
me as to how Madcame ce Stacl was demeanine herselp, and 
what reception she was getting: so that | secs l pretty well pre- 
scrile tor nivselt the part I shouk! have to plav. ‘Thies: hie 
ever, were all disposed quite othe Twise, as an Appear Wy next 
heut to pass over, 
Pat hos mneenventent such an important visit must be at this 
particular time will be appreciated hy lim whe duly weichs the 


Vea? Ss Iwitices. to which we are a 


wraviiy of te ‘ie hoon which then detained me in fen ie 
meet the worlt-tarmous “ (senteral Literature-laareve site 
(isenrseal of fs statt, and wine it was encleaworing to transphint 


ae to another place to constram it to srew ny he Sane oll 
spit, wae a hold enterprise, Nor is one always sufficiently sen- 


ett how a hold undertaking requires equml boldiess ii its ex 
Maha, moored tasks not heme achiewsle fice Gaiden 
emery Ss Nore then ane sensitle shrew tian eave me fa wed 
ti 7 ‘ herl he wns al otir comimitinie@ mercies wn 

“hy fsa Tete ile fons ‘The teat, however, was neatenal tow 
elite for the fact that a man of sich merit as Hoe Pinvtenhk 
Mishistadt tow’s the resolution of emartiitiiner the bapsynces aa 
whic fe Tiel tutherhs contributed ga thinartant a art 


The Wenrr lewers of art naw deemed it Then Ate tree 


We wihote woheldn af their intuence on the acale bo ee fie 
























Prize themes for plastic artists, reviews of the papers sent in, 
_bestowal of the prize, other kindred matters, the drawing up of 
— anew prize theme ; this complexity of affairs which had hitherto 
Me belonged to the “ Propy lien" was now to go to the good of the 
“General Literature-Gazette.”” The programme tor this ene 
ple loyed me in my present isolation, while L remained in constant 
mmunication with my friend and fellow-laborer Heinrich 


ho carefully surveys the first year’s course of the new, or 
va General-Literature-Gazette,” will freely confess that it 
small task. “The prize problem of 1803 was variously 
and the prize adjudicated to Professor Wagner, from 
wurg, the various merits of the competitors havi ing been 
isly estimated and account given of the volunteered pieces. 
upt had then been made to restore Polygnot’s picture in 
Lesche at Delphi, the task being prosecuted as far as possi- 
he spirit of this original father of art. 

e Weimar lovers of art during the five vears they had now 
Lon this institution had ample occasion to observe how a 
ctly defined theme is apt to hamper the artist, and that he 


rdanee Sida is ‘own sense San ability. “The theme appoint- 
thi 7 ‘The Human Race ina Strug- 
ae: subject which we hoped 
id cive oceasion for sees ree of treatment, 

t of the programme: above referred ‘a we ama here < cite a 


Stion ofa siacehl rota: 

“Among the treasures of the Cassel gallery the ° Charitas ’ 
i of Teasnarcio da Vinci is in the highest. degree deserving the 
attention of artists and lovers of art. Herr Rie] wnhatsen had 
sent to the exhibition the beautiful head of this fieure excel- 
tends copied 1 in water-colors. The sweet sadness of the mouth, 
= ee yearning expression of the eves, the meek, entreating inclin- 
ation of die head, the subdued Salar tone itself of the origina! 
picture were here repe ated with entire purity and effec tivenss 
~ Most of those who visited the exhibition contemplated this hiss | 
with much pleasure. Navy.a lover of art must have been might- 
attracted to it, for there on the ¢ Class just above the mouth 
were the unmistakable traces of a heart- giving kiss imprinted 
ts sweet lips.” 

How shies love was expressed in this fac-simile of a kiss 
gall first appear when the circumstances are related in which 
the kiss was given, Our exhibition this vear fell later than 
usual, but the interest manifested in it by the public induced 
us to protract it bevond the ordinary time.  T he rooms grew 
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gradually colder, but were not heated till close on the time of 
upening. A small CHAPOE. Oe be devoted to the benetit of the 
Institution, Was made for one admission, especially in the case 
of strangers. For the natives a subseription ticket: was ar- 
ranged yiving admission at pleasure even bevond the tixed time. 
While we. then, aware of the prettw evidence Of appreention 
of an excellent work of art, were, mm seeret elee, on the watch 
after the perpetrater, the following: was conclusively established, 
The kiss was that of a voung person, This might have been 
taken for eranted, but the features tixned on the glass confirmed 
the supposition, Then it occurred alone: no one would have 
ventured on such a thing in the presence of many people. The 
event happened carly, while the rooms were vet unheated. “The 
fond lower sutfused the cold) glass with his warm breath, 1- 
printed the kiss mte his own vapor, which, growing cold. be 
came consolidated. Only a few were acquainted with this 
atiair, but it was casily conjectured who had early made his 
was into the unheated rooms, and things all pomted in the same 
direction, | Suspicion rising to certainty rested ona vouny man 
whose truly kissable lips we had afterward more than one op- 
portumty of greeting im a triendly way. 
So far as we know the picture was taken to Dorpat. 


A great, though, alas! an anticipated loss befell us the end 
ofthe vear. Herder, after long languishment, quitted us. For 
three years now Thad been withdrawn from his companionship, 
lor wath his disease imereased his cantankerous, contradictory 
homer, overelouding his invalnable, unique, lowing, and lowabl 
nature. You could not visit him wathent repoicine im his mild 
mess  yetreould not leave him without being mertutied, 

How easy to vex anvene by reminding dam in echeertal, frank 
rooments by a sharp, hittng, clever word of Tis own detects, 
the detects of his spouse, his children, his situation, bis dwell 


inal ‘Tine was his fault in-enthy daysi «a fault, bowere on 
Which be continued to indulge himselr and which at Tastes 
tranwed) every man trom hin Paults of wouth are tolerable: 
to be regarded as transitmonal, as the act in unripe trom, In 


nattiure age, however, they mspore one with despair, 

Lurpisty enough, shortiv before his dearth | was ti expen 
ence’ a he tente od our many vears’ toys and serreaws, od OUP wees 
tl muisrelatuashy 


ment, as also ot otr ports i. 
Atter the repreecitation of * Kueeme” Merler. a6 1 tee 


renothers, hac) expressed himself in the nw? faycwsdile ans 
regarding the work, ated cocjuestianably le was the man tes Ax 
eTHnmimnate ta the bethowr, etontien tran pertorrnyzn Situs 


trends repented Ins cw expressjons Preenant, porte an 






rest degre er inte hceanieas 
mutual rapprochement, a happy event which would Mare 
sthe piece doubly dear to me. 7 
othisa immediate outlook was opened. At the time 1 was 
ena he was there, too, on business. We lived in the castle, 
one roof, and exchanged visits of courtesy. One evening. 
ne tome, and with calmness and sincerity began to say 
favorable things about the piece m question. — While as 
displayed Intimate acquaintance with the structure oF 
rk, as tricnd he showed sympathetic interest in it, and, 
mirror a picture often appears more charming than on 
jate inspection, so now, for the first time, it seemed to me 
y understood my own production and intelligently en- 
. This most inward, beautiful joy was not, however, 
long indulged me! He capped his fair speeches with an 
on which, though merrily uttered, pierced me to the 
lick, annihilating all he had said, at least for the moment. 
an of insight will comprehend the possibility of the oc- 
‘nee, but will, at the same time, sympathize with me in the 
ful shock which staggered me. 1] looked at him, answered 
and the many years of our co-existence consummated 
explosion filled me with the utmost horror. So we 
and I] never saw him again. 


1804. — 


winter had set in with all its force. The roads lay buried 
snow; the Schneeke, a steep height in front of Jena. demied 
passage. Madame de Stacl sent ever more pressing intima 
oof her presence: my business was ended, and for many 
ns | determined on returning to Weimar. ‘This time 
however, J felt the evil effeets of staying in winter in the 
The dearly-hought experience of 1801 had failed to 
ch me the lesson of prudence. [ returned with a severe 

veatarrh, which, though not dangerous, confined me for some 
to bed, and then for weeks tomy room. In this way a 

ol the stay of this singular woman beeame historical to me, 
gas | did, from my friends a report of all that passed in 
The intercourse between us had to be carried on tirst 
es, next in fefe-d-féfe conversations, afterward in a very 
cirele, perhaps the most favorable wav in which | could 
ne acquainted with her, and, as far as possible, she with me. 

Her presence, both intellectually and bodily, had something 
“charming about it. nor did she seem to take it amiss when, in 
the latter respect alse, people showed themselves not insensible: 
toward her. How often might she have transfused into one 
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ee sociality, good-will, affection, and passion! Once she 
said, “ T never trusted a man who had not once been in love 
with me.” It is a pertinent remark, for when once a man as 
happens in love, has opened his heart and committed himselt, 
he is forever commutted, and it is impossible for him to harm 
or leave unprotected a creature formerly loved. 

With decided) ampetus she pursued her purpose of learning 
the condrirons under which we lived, interpreting them aceord- 
ing toher own conceptions, She made all inquires respecting 

each of us individually, and as a woman of the world sought to 

obtain a clear view of our social relations, and with her feminine 
powers of mind to penetrate into our more general modes of 
theneht and all that i understood by philosophy. Though 
now | hadoamo reason whatever to disguise myself in her pres- 
ence, but was disposed to meet her with entire frankness, in 
spite ot the fact that people never understand but always misun- 
derstand me, let me commit myself never so unreservedly to 
them, there was, nevertheless, one circumstance whieh admon- 
ished me to exeremse diseretion for the moment. Thad just 
recerved a French book, newly published, contamming the corre- 
spondence of two dadies with Rousseau. in this work it 
appeared how micely they had mystined the inaccessible, retur- 
man.  knvagi ing lis interest by some tritlnge attains, they 
trived to entice dim inte a correspondence which, alter thes 
had carmed on the joke lone enough, they collected ind 
hitzhed 


auf 


opypat 

ehh 
, 
rf 


ae 


[expressed to Madame de Stach inv disapproval of sueh con 
duct, She, however, took the matter hehtly ; seemed rather to 
ailinire it, and gave me, Ione dubiw1ws terms, toe understate that 
she was meditating the same game with us. That was «quite 
enough te putime on my guard, in a certaim measure to seal my 


The creat talents of this ligh-minded and high-souled 


artheres. are evident to evervone, and the results of her travels 
‘yroneh toermuny are a suthctent testimony of the Good wse shi 
make of her time 

bler anms were various. She wanted to know Wernar in ats 
mvral, Scral, and hterary aspects, and obtam exact mbna 
ma adh those points, Lhen tt was her wish to inate Doe 
known, haw as mach at heart the dittineion et ber + wr vans 
iw the tathowmineg ol oir mode of thoneht, Nor wes Tea 


Shee cect at prone a i hpresston on fier SetrSAS, Pheer sheeh 


Mes, Tre timid: she would jects people to. certain lriste ea 
ity, cy fhe liek cf whieh she xe period hed ws 
Sealine: De ies, eb what is pmreget ty -chiste, itp ieee oie ene 
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seriously to the performance of duty, she would have people 
concern themselves with everything, be ever aceonyph sli ve 
something for the moment, just as in company a man shonli 
continually speaking and agitating: matters. 

The Weimar people are certainly capable of enthusiasm, 
perhaps of a false enthusiasm, but French flash was not their 

forte, least of all at a time when French ascendancy threaten: 4 
he whole world, and men of quiet penetration anticipated the 
nevitable mischief which in the next year was to bring: us to 
the verge of ruin. 

In reading and declamation, also, Madame de Stacl was bent 
gathering laurels. A reading of * Pheedra.” which | could 
- attend, had the success to be expected. It again became 

r that the German might well forever have renounced this 
est icted form, this measured and bombastic pathos. “The nice, 
natural kernel hidden under all this he will rather dispense with 
than take the trouble of picking it out of so much enveloping 
‘material repugnant to nature, 

_ Philosophizing In company means carrying on a lively con- 
ers on insoluble problems. This was her peculiar 
pleasure and passion. Of course, she pursued this exercise in 

— speeches and rejoinders into a domain where properly God and 
the individual soul are alone permitted to hold) communion. 
In this business, too, as woman and Frenchwoman, she would 
stick positively by her main positions, without giving exact 
~ heed to what the other said. 

All this provoked the evil genius in me so that | treated 
everything that came up in a contradictory, dialectic, problem- 
_ atic spirit, and by obstinate antitheses often drove her to despair. 
a this predicament she first appeared in a truly amiable licht, 
while her nimbleness in thought and reply displaved itself most 

brilliantly. 

I had, on several occasions, téfe-d-tete conversations with her, 
in which, too, as usual, she did not fail to dun me. On the 

most important events she allowed vou not a moment's time for 
reflection, but in discussing momentous affairs, in dealing with 
the gravest questions, passionately demanded of vou to tie as 

swift in your movements as though you were catching a shuttle- 
7 cock. 

E An anecdote may here be in point. Madame de Stacl came 
to me one evening before the court time and at once, by way of 
salutation, exclaimed with vehemence: ° ] have important news 
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‘ . totell vou. Moreau has been arrested, along with some others, 
‘ and acctised of treason against the tyrant!” Like everyone, 
:; 


T had for a long time been interested in this notte man. tollow- 
ini@ his wavs and actions. In silence I recalled the past, in 
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order, in my way, to try the present by it, and make inferences 
as to the future. or at least conjectures in that direction, The 
lady changed the conversation, diverting it as usual on to varie 
ous indifferent topics, while 1, stall groping in my mind on the 
old subject, was not at once ready with rephes to her remarks. 
She, therefore, anew began the reproaches Thad often before 
heard. | was again tus evemneye. as usual, mutissade, and no 
cheerful o nversation was te be got outotime. This made me 
tvally anwery. I assured her she was incapable ol amy oreal 
syinpathy > she stormed im-on vou, stunned you with a severe 
blow, and then at once called on you to jor ina frolie, to skip 
with ber from one subject to another. These expressions of 
nine were gente te her mind, Passo she wanted to elieit, ne 
matter whet Po reconcile me she went carefully through the 
particulars of the unfortumite event she had reterred to, display- 
my yvreat insight into the situation of affairs as also inte 
characters. 

Another anecdote will likewise show how lively and easy a 
game it was te live with her afi vou would only take things in 
her way. On the occasion of a numerously attended supper at 
the duchess Amalia’s, | sat ata distance trom her, and this time 
also was quiet and theuchttul My neighbors reproached me 
with it, and there was a sheht mpple at our end, the case of 
Which at last reached the ears of the upper guests. Madame 
hearing the complaint about my silence, expressed 
werseit oom the matter as ordinarily, adding, “ In general 1 do 
net Like Goethe when he has not drunk a bottle of champagne,” 
Teo this | said. halt aloud, so as to be heard only by those sittive 
next me: “Den on more than one occasion we must have 
been taddling toecvether.” A moderate laugh broke out. She 
demanded to know the cause. Noone was able and disposed 
to trenchiiy my words in them proper sense, til at last Penjamin 
Comstunt, who sat nent me, on her contimed mportumity, 
Veolumteered, moorder to put an end to the matter, to satistv her 
by a cophenistic phrase, 

No mutter, however, what may be thought and said ot such 
(hits, the ercat and neportant infnence ahe exercisalane me 
eoirse Of athurs cinnot be demed. That work of hers op Cie 
many, which sprame trom such social meetings, is to be feaarled 
fon power machine cleayme the fret cunsuicrabile aay ime 
that (hawse will ot antenamd prepidmces wine cleytded ms 
from France, brie s ws mito spiritual comminnicattion wath the 
emmy hevomd the Kinme and tdi bevond the ( hannel, and 
6 efabliog us to e<erciee vital nithience an the pote distant 
Vest, bat tie themetone bik those annowarees sal ovens 


4 metenal peculminities whol at the mie seened by io coc, 
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| With | en jamin Constant, too, L enjoyed pleasant, mstructive 
hours. Whoever properly appreciates this excellent mian’s per 


— formances in subsequent times, and the zeal with which he 
— pushed forward undeviatingly on the course he had marked 
for himself as the course of duty, will be able to form: some 
the worthy, though as yet undeveloped, tendencies which 
t time dominated such a man. In private confidential 
rsations he communicated to me his principles and eon. 
Is; principles and convictions philosophically cireeted 
moral, political, practical ends. Tle desired reciprocal 
leations at my hands, and if my mode of regarding and 
nature and art was not always clear to him the way in 
de labored honestly to appropriate it, bring it inte har- 
with his own conceptions, and translate it into his own 
ge, was of the greatest service to myself, bringing out, 
did, prominently before me all that was as yet undeveloped, 
¢, INcCommMunicable, unpractical in my style or treatment, 
evening he would spend sometimes at my hearth with 
ne de Stach Later on would drop in’ tohannes von 
ler, and, the duke, my most gracious master, being also. 
ied to take part in these select evening circles, there could 
10 want of highly interesting conversation. No doubt the 
portant and fatal events of the moment were pressing irresis: 
into the common occurrences of the day; but to divert 
“attention from these things the medallion collection of the 
ond half of the fifteenth century formed by me, and just at 
t time zealously augmented, proved of happy service, turning 
iy our minds from considerations of seriously political or 

tsally philosophical import into particular, Iistorieo- 
aan observations. Tlere Jchannes Muller was in his ele- 
ment, having completely at bis finger-ends the history of each 
man imaged iv the metal, and relating many a cheeriul bie- 


. 


“ 


Saeed incident. 
— Nor in the following weeks of the first quarter of the vear 
was there any want of svmathetic strangers. Professor Wolt, 
the powerful philologist, seemed to find ever more pleasure in 
our cirele, and on this occasion had come from Halle tor 4 
~ short time to visit me. Rehberg, the meritorious painter. whem 
warlike junctures had driven from [taly, showed us praise- 
hy works with which he intended going to Engloid. We 
also heard from him a cireumstantial report of the havoes to 
: vhich the beautiful land and especially Rome was exposed. 
_ Fernow’s presence was in the highest degree refresbing ant 
structive, he having brought with him mueh that was stim 
lating in respect to art and the [talian languages. Voss’s stew 
n Jena was no Jess influential. His good relationship: to Ph: 
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rath Lichstadt caused him to take an active part on behalf of the 
* Literature-Gazette,” though he could not quite hide his 
intenuion of leaving Jena. 

For the rest, how ditncult it was to keep one’s patience with 
our excellent foreign guests, let the following serve as an 
example. Madame de Stacl had as good as foreed us to a 
periormance of the “ Natural Daughter.” What could: she, 
however, wih the tte munue movement of the piece, get out 
of the copious speeches wholly unintelhgible to her? She told 
me Tohad met cone well m treating this subject. The book 
Which furnished the motenal was net prized and the original of 
the heroine who fyures iat was not respected in good suciety. 
As Twas good-humered enough to dechne jokingly the appeal 
to these tribunals, she replied that this was just the fault ot us 
German authors, not to take heed of the public. She further 
pressingly demanded a pertormance of the “ Madchen von 
Andros.” What reception this mask-picce affecting: antiquity 
might have received at her hands, | do not remember. 


Toward the end of June [ repaired to Jena, and at once, the 
same evening, owing toa lively St. John’s tire, met with aimerry 
enough reception, There is ne question but these pleasure 
Wiumunations on the mountiam scen trom the nerehborhood of 
the tessn as also when driving up and down the valley, atteet 
us with a pleasant surprise. 

Accordmy to the nature and bulk of the materials emploved, 
and the greater or less degree of switness with which they are 
brandished about, they (ame wp tonpie-wise now in the torm 
obobelishs, now ot pyramids; appear to die outa a glow and 
all ateonce blaze inte new effulgence. A reemprocal play of tire 
Isthus seen disporting up and down the valley in the most varied 
Watney, 

Vin tall these spectacles there was one in particular imposing 
mal sxemiewnt, though lasting only fora short tint. (hy thie 
pimmacte onthe Plausberg, which seen in front towers up skittle- 
wise, there famed aloft sviemetrically a considerable fire, 


thetch ora monte and restless character. In a short time st 
Was SCH pourmig m two diverging streams dawn the sides wit 


the skittle liiese two flaming rows connected im the middle 
Ina ery «pose-iirie displ 
\ trom whose apex a splendid flame, like a crown, shot f 
and pomted to the name of our revered dowsaerer diuehess, 
Phas phenomenon called ferth universal applause,  borern 
siests in astonishment omaaired haw such a@ simiticant festive 
bre pacture conld be produced 

Lihey very sein lected that it was the work of a ctasy tin 


’ 


laved the feurewt a colossal Waving 
portly 























+ =o we 
whom such a gay and ingenious device was least to be ex. 


pected. 

The university town of Jena, whose lowest and poorest class 
is. particularly prolitic—a common feature in’ large cities — 
swarms with bovs of different ayes, not untitly Ikened to 
acaront, Without exactly bepeing, they er mnmend them: 
‘Ives by their importunate services to the beneticence of the 
habitants, and in particular of the students. With the 
creased attendance at the academy, this tag-rag class of 
He had grown specially numerous; they Licbdeingte the 


had the name of Moors, probably because trom: their 
re to the sun they had acquired an obviously dark 
ion, 

had now for a long time claimed the right to kindle 
eed the fire on the pinnacle of the Hausberg, and to enable 
1 to do this they made use of the following means. As 
luous in their attendance on the female servants as on the 
a, they knew how to teptanase itteminetons into the ee 


Pins were ears 8 laid by esi sien he: year oud 
elivered over to them against this festival. To collect all these 
they distributed themselves through the different Spal of 
nits town, and on the evening of St. John’s Day assembled in 
roops on the pinnacle of the Hausberg. There they sct fire to 
he stumps, waving them about in many various motions, which 
time went to the construction of a large A. At the end 
they stood still, each one holding the flame as long as tossible. 
This lively spectacle, watched ‘and admire d by friends assem- 
ited at a cheerful supper, was calculated to arouse some enthu- 
-siasm. Glasses were clinked in honor of the revered duchess, 
~and as the police had for some time been making ever more 
“serious preparations to put an end to those pleasure illumina- 
tions, we could not help regretting the loss for the future of 
: such j joyous scenes, or expressing a wish for the continuance of 
the custom in the merry toast: 





“St. John’s feast give no man the mumps. 
Each vear its bonfire burn: 
For brooms are ever being swept to stumps 
And youngsters eer being born” 


A deeper pleasure was afforded us in examining the scie 
tifte establishments there, the collection of the mincraloen 
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society having been particularly enhaneed both in its treasures 
and arrangement. ‘The vitreous tubes, which at the time had 
first come prominentiv inte motee, served, like all rmportant 
novelties, to impart fresh interest to this department of study, 
To bring geounestic experiences and geologic thourhts into a 
consecutive visual sertes, a model was thought of which at first 
sight should represent a graceful landscape, the undulations of 
Which were, on taking the whole to pieces, to be explained by 
the wartous sorts of stone indicated inside. A plan in miniature 
was sketched. at first not without success, but atterward on 
account of the presstire of other interests sct aside, and by rea- 
somof disputes regaraig the mode of representing such prob- 
lematie things committed to obliwion, 

he hbrary lett by Plotrath Buttner, the binding of the books 
end their arrangement still gave me a great deal to do, 

Cdaddemmyg tome in the highest degree, in the midst of all 
these labors, was the visit of my mest gracious master, who 
care over with Privy-Councilor Von Voigt, a statesman zeal- 
ousty co-<yperating with me im these matters. What a Teli 
reward at was to labor for such a prince, who was ever opening 
ett new telds to enterprise and activity, contident!y committing 
the euitivation of them to his servants, who every now and 
again looked im on vou and at onee with pertect accuracy deter- 
mined how far vou had been acting in accordance with his in 
tentions, While sometimes by vour unusual activity vou would 
surprise him with the results vou had achieved! 

During his present visit, the resolutien came to a head te set 
upoan anatomical museum, which, im case af there bere mo 
professor of anatamy in connection with the university, should 
remain attached to the screntitic institution. “Tins wes all the 
more Meeessary that, through the removal ot the wpertant 
Loder Cabinet, a great gap was felt in this department, Pree 
teesar Ackermann, called trom Heidelbers, set byptselt cevit 


ey to labor aod eatleet from all quarters toward this purpose, 
ar! weler his management the mndertalang very soon sierecel 
ed. at fret in a diactc, which of ccarse 2 entirety. dopierent 
Pro aw actentelie, sense The harter at once directs attentieny and 
itiravers toward the new, the rare, may, the cures, aoe ies 
AP eres ie Tent ot action til alter the sufarachicg of Bie wie 
He * Set aa 

The weve [| advanced in inv chiremate studies, Hae Ghee 
TUT aid precios appeared to me ibe history of faeces 
Seances 14 werner! Wi FET CRPEMII Rirvers The GUE 
hivher lnayledoe the oosrse of a higher oenoriicatecny atl 


MVS HCHO to peraay yy epee itd hile Din 


progress aie eniance, bart howeht and trie iene Wwe aaa 


























aA ties with equal pace, and this for the pertectly 
n reason that knowledge is endless and accessible to every 
es will take the trouble attentively to look about him, 
s deliberation, thought, the conjunction of ideas is con- 
hin a certain cece of human capabilities. Knowledge 
= yworld-phenomena around us, from the fixed star to the 
living point, may, accordingly, grow ever clearer and 
. r, While true insight into the nature of these things as 
ble only to the highest intellectual faculty. “This “will 
n the fact that not individuals alone, but whole centuries 
in a isert C ircle brea error to truth, ent Om ts error, 


oetdons.- eae t iG: ick ie various a ide lataticee: next inter- 

in its labors by the great ire in London, but always 

ig more consolidated, it was at last formally constituted 

blished. 

ory of this society, by Thomas Spratt, | read with- 
sroval and considerable edification. Notwithstanding 

p the. objections t that may have been urged ane! this ap: 





le Panation 
e protocols of this society, published by Birch, are, on the 
~hand, beyond all dispute quite invaluable. The begin- 
of so great an institution furnish us with cnough materials 
hought. To this work | devoted every quiet hour at my 
and, and what of it | appropriated | have brietly incor- 
ted into my " Elistory of the Theory of Colors.” 
ere, however, | must not omit to mention that T obtained 
works from the Gottingen library, through the favor of the 
ble Heyne, whose indulgent kindness | enjoved uninterrupt- 
vy for many years, even though he often could not wholly 
ceal a little annovance at the late return of many important 
ie No doubt my desultory mode of life and study was 
ly to blame for the fact that I] could oniy at first make a 
ak ee onset on able productions, and then, called off by external 
— importunities, was obliged to lay them aside in the hope ofa 
re favorable moment, which probably did not arrive for a 


exieelmiann's earlier letters to Hlofrath Berendis had 
eady long been in my hands, and Thad prepared myseit tor 
wublication. In order to gather together what in various 
might serve toward the delineation of this extra: ordinary 
_ drew my are fr jends W ioaake in le al ple Beyer i in ie ies 
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iness, and in this way was gradually formed the octavo volume 
as it was then placed in the hands of the public, 

A French manusenpt, “ |iderot’s Nephew,” was handed me 
by Schiller, with the expression of a wish that | would translate 
it. At-all times [ was qinite specially taken, not with Diderot’s 
sentiments and way or thinking, but with his mode ot represent- 
ing things, and | round the packet of the greatest stimulating 
excellence. A work more insolent and more restrained, more 
talented amd mere audacious, more mmmoral-moral, had seareely 
ever betere met my eves, and | therefore very readily under- 
took ats translatien, _ ae the sake of making it the mere intel- 
lygible to myselt and others, | recalled out of the treasures of 
literature things feciae afnmity with the work in question and 
with which had formerly been tamilar, and so under the form 
of netes in alphabene arrangement grew an appendix which | at 
last get published by Goschen. “The German translation was 
to come out first, and the original to be printed shortly after. 
With this planinimy head, P neglected to get a copy of the orig- 
mal, a neglect which occasioned quite curious occurrences, as 
will dater on tall to be narrated. 

With every month the new “ General Literature-Giazette ~ 
pressed forward wath imereased vitality, not indeed without 
having varied opposition te encounter, but without suffering 
any realcheck. Torelate ina connected whole all that it had to 
fichtats way through, for and against, would make up ae unac 
ceptable publication, and the course of steh an amiportant 
literary undertaking would at all events be instructive. Tn the 
presemt case, heawever, we can only lave recourse to a simile in 
order to express ovrselves. The error ot the opposite parts 
was that they did not consider how, though a hostile battery en 
a favorable military positien may be removed and transpl: ted 
to anther important point on their cwn side. that in ne way 
hinders the enemy from bringing up his euns to the vacated 
spot and thereby gaining equal advantage for himselt with dis 
awiversary. Inthe comduct of the business | took a continents 
active part. Cithe reviews [ wrote [owaill here specity only that 
on \euws's PACES. 

in the veag 1907, W ee mv friend Mever returning from Ttaly. 


i hie Mase Avil me Tiiat af weilat¢ trip ory ths little cantems, whither 
Tey Teer re shied tine | " lt drawer bi é Spell OF wee Taal 
longany | bie Ler iter lakes, oo Scliwwe dieicesn Hei 

lon fil Aibort, none viewed with free open ere aor tay ao 
hither anil wuther, compelled mre imeitaition. bo pois 
persons theme loowalhes m inmunense canhg ration, sik wire 
otiened Memseives more read te ee toon Mel) aad hee tei 


canpaitnats?’ Idere on the spot itselt J mecttated an eae goon, 
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to which oy gave myself with all the greater devotion that [ 
anted to undertake a larger work in hexameters, in that beautie 
I verse to which our language was gradually moulding: itself, 
| order by practice and through counsel with fricnds to attain 
cand more perfection in that measure. 

pmy plans Twill only mention briefly that the Tell" Thad 
>mind was a kind of * Demos,” whom, therefore, | fiured 
gigantically powerful burden-bearer, engaged his Infe lenge 
rrying hides and other wares hither and thither across the 
ins, troubling himself no further about lordship and sub- 
, but laboriously driving his trade, and as able as resolute 
himself from the most immediate personal evils. As 
was known to his countrymen, who were richer and of 
social status, and for the rest was looked upon as inoffen- 
ven by the foreign oppressors. This position assigned to 
cilitated to me an exposition unfolding: itself in action, 
sition Which would have set forth clearly the exact 
of the time, 





a Ee waio press tororaeil to ake ovceveehiumny ¢ wi pret 
purposes heartlessly and ruthlessly, but otherwise are well 
ed to enjoy their comfort, and so far are disposed to live 
st live, perpetrating on occasion, at the dictate of their own 
rices, this and that deed, which may either be indifferent in 
sequences, OF May, too, operate for weal and woe. From 
ketches it will be seen that the plan of my poem on both 
ides was so far practicable, admitting of a definite series of 
ions so suitable to the epic poem. The old Swiss and their 
ful representatives, outraged in their possessions, honor, 
s, and reputation, should feel their impassioned moral 
agitated into inward fermentation, tumult, and final out- 
Bans, weltihe the two principal figures outlined above should 
tand in contrast to and operate immediately omtone another. 
These thoughts and images, however much they employed 
- my mind, gradually cor lescing as they did into a mature whole, 
did not succeed in obtaining definite objective embodiment at 
my hands. The German prosody, so far as it imitated the ol i 
yilable-measure, instead of becoming reculated,. grew ever 
more problematic. The acknowledged masters of such arts and 
tifices were themselves divided into almost hostile stan saa In 





e circumstances, what was before dulous grew ciore 
In my case, however, when I had any pari Ose Tr ey 
mind, it was impossible for me to craze my head with the means 


. 


+42 
oe 





by which the purpose was to he attained. “The means mist 
already at hand if I was not at once to abandon the undertaking 


altogether. 
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With all this inward creation and outward negation we had 
entered into the new century. | had often talked over the affair 
with Schiller, had oren enough entertained him with my lively 
description of those walls of rock and the anguished lot of the 
people, so that at last this theme could not but shape and mould 
self in his mind according to his own structure. lle, too, 
made me acquainted with his views, nor did TP wish to have any 
part witever on a material which had now for me Jost the 
charm of mevelty and of mmmediate observation, but formally 
and with pleasure T resigned in lus favor all my rights and 
clanms te the property, as [| had formerly done in the case ot the 
“Cranes of Tovkus ” and many another theme, Tt wall, more- 
over, clearly appear, when the above representation is compared 
with Schiller’s drama, that the latter is wholly the authors 
production, and that he owes nothing to me except the ineite- 
ment te the task and amore vivid view of the situation than the 
simple legend could have afforded him, 

The claboratemn of this subject was, as usual, a matter of 
constant conversation between us. The parts were at last dis- 
tributed amone the actors in accordance with his views, the 
rehearsals caremully superintended by us both. In costume and 
decoration, too, we wished to proceed only im moderation, 
though with an eve ta what was fitting and characteristic, On 
this occasion, as always, we acted butoin conformity with the 
state of our economic resources, and wath our conviction that 
only moderate stress is to be lad on externals, but so much the 


greater waght to be attached to essence and snbstanes, of 


externals are made the preponderating clement. while in the 
end they taubte satisty all the demands of sense, they crush that 
higher structure which in point of fact is the only justification 
etthe drama, On March i7th came the performance, and by 
this first. as also by the following representations, and no less 
by the hapganess which this paece all along ercated, we were 
completely rewarded for all the care and trouble we had spent 


In conformity with the arrangement come to with Schiller 
to form gradually a rewertory for our theatre, 1 tried nw Hand 


at" (aote vou Berkchineen,” without being able to accomplish 
fhe porsose in waew. The prece alwavs continwed tan fang. 
Divictee] ito two parts it hecame meunvenrent, and the thowing 
lnstoriell eotrere of the pixy entirely hindere’| a atanoiwe? jit 
est ti tie arenes such as is detailed byw the theatpe, “Mian 
while the work wae teeun aol ended sot without lass oa inte 
Sat) ihe eliehierhemees 

fn tees hives, tom, ] had a vise trom Cotsit “Aicaem, Weta 


Smile to reccite back the fiiity corcime which some weirs before 
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he had deposited in my hands to be given as a prize for the bes 
solution of a question proposed by him. Eno longer ren ube 
the exact terms of the question, but in strange wording: at onan 
something to this effect: What has been the strict course all 
along of the culture of men amd of human society? ft might 
have been seid that the answer to this question wits alread. 
contained in Plerder’s ° Tdeas,” and other such writings of his. 
In the vigor of his earher vears, Herder, to gain this prize, 
might well have once more constrained his powertul pen to a 
precise réstaté of this theme, 

The good, well-meaning stranger, who was willing to con 
tribute something on behalt ot the enlightment of men, had con 
ceived of the University of Jena as though it were an academy of 
the sciences. The papers sent in) were to be perused anid 
appraised by it. Elow oddly such a demand corresponded with 
our position is soon conmprehended. Nevertheless [talked over 
the matter at large with Schiller and then with Griesbach, | Both 
found the theme much too comprehensive and in a certain 
measure also undefined. In whose name should it be given 
out, Who was to be the judge, and what authority might: be 
expected to examine the competing papers, which could net be 
other than of large compass even in the case of the best writer 
The conflict, moreover, between the Anatolans and Guinan. 
lans was at that time more lively than now. The conviction 
was beginning to take hold on men that the human race every 
where could have originated under certain conditions of nature 
and that each race so arising must have invented its languace 
according to organic laws. Now the theme in) question 
demanded investigation into these beginnings. To adopt either 
side of the question was to exclude the essay from general appro- 
bation, and to vacillate between the two sides was a ticklish 
business. In fine, after much agitation of the attair, T let both 
prize and question drop, and perhaps in the meantime our 
Meecenas had come upon other ideas and discovered a bette: 
use for his money. At all events, it was a rehet to me to have 
his carolins and the whole affair out of my hands and responsi 
bility. 

; 1805 


This vear was also entered on with the best intentions and 
hopes, and in particular “Demetrius” was the subject ot 
frequent and minute discussion. Poth of us bene. however, 
again and again disturbed in our chiet tasks by bodily aiiments., 
Schiller continued the translation of * Phaedra.” bor Rameau.” 
efforts which demanding no productivity of our own served t 
tune and stimulate cur talent through comiiunteation with 
foreign and finished works. 
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My work incited, nav, compelled, me to take the French 
literature agamoin hand, and in order to the understanding of 
the cecentric, audacious little book to infuse fresh distinet life 
into names which for us Germans at least had lost all mean- 
ing. Musical studies, too, im former times so agreeable to me, 
butnow done Keptin abevance, | also resuscitated. In this way 
many an hour which otherwise would have been wasted in pain 


and langu or was turned to wood account. By ahappy accident 
there came tee us at this time a brenchman of the name of Texier, 
Whose gav and clewer talent for reading Prenech conicdies with 


chance op vorce, according to the representations of the French 
actors, Was the wiimiration of the Court for several evenings. 
To me in parties Whe highly valued Molere, devotung a 
certain portion of time cach vear to Ins works, and thereby ever 
anew testing and renewing a reverence | truly felt tor him— 
to me aw was both enjoyable and protitable to hear his living 
Veace in the persem of a countryman of his, who, equally with 
me penetrated with a sense of Molicre’s great talent, bv his 





comedian, 

Schifter, urged by January 3oth, worked diligently ‘at 

Phieedra.” which was actually performed on the appotnted 
day, and here at the time, as subsequently in other quarters, 
atterdod able actors the opportumity of disumeimshing them- 
selves aml sti) more highly raise their talent. 

Jn the meantime, owime te two dreadml tire accidents which 
happened in succession, within a teow mehts of each other, aid 
by beth ot which T was personally endangered, | was thrown 
Hack ate the baal state ot health trom: which | was endeavoring 
to recover, Schaller telt himself in an equally bad plrzht. Quer 


sages, Some of his letters written in February and March vet 
testity to his suttertinys, to bis activity, his resignation, and his 
ever moan and mare varnishing hopes, ‘The begun of Mav I 
ventiped ont, [ fowned hint on the powt of woane ta the Wicatre: 
l did mot wish to keep him from it, a sense ot discomfort deterred 


ime fron accompanying han, and so we ported in inh Wie 
oor OF Hts htwee, never to see each other aan Lia ee Aiea 
in whoo Li was, botkiy aoc mentally, « sinte which tise aia 
stretieti to prevent my einking under if, no one wanted to 
bring’ to tie 16 lomehneds the news Gt his chermits Vay, Head 
departe) cn the ot! lnow all me troibles qasscilelt tye Geaeas 
“rad thread 

As wos ae lL hal ao far mated mnesell, 1 ioohest atti 
gies? of etme cheaitie) seri gore: ney bret 2 Int Bughar aiag 
Opies “Ieainetraic.” From the tine hen thy fice aS 






























Beesiea down to the end we had frequently talked over the plan. 
pete liked well mn ths hoist ve us oalcea to bak ; argument 


ae won Was to he dinte he Was ae as unwe ae m Tita: 
to other people's opinions as in serutimizing: his own trom 
and that point of view. | thus accompamed hint side by 
eros) all his works from * : ee alle natein is onward, for 


at ea the ie. was about ripe jor neloibialtee I Ssaphed 
rently with him on some points, till in the end the one or 
of us gave way. In the play of “ Demetrius,” too, his 
it and aspiring spirit had conceived the plot in much too 
compass. 1 witnessed how he way bent on constructing, 
osition ina prelude, now like “ Wallenstein,” and now 
the “ Maid of Orleans,” how he gradually narrowed his 
compressed the salient points, and began to work this and 
part into) conformity with such circumscription, ne 
Pattaining predominance in his mind over another, | was 
ever at his side with counsel and co-operation. “The piece 

came as vital in me asin him. At present, therefore, it was 

, passionate desire to continue our intercourse with each other 
undoing of death, to sustain alive his thoughts, views, and 
ons, down to the smallest particular, and in the clabora- 
n of our own and foreign works to raise for the last time our 
ed co-operation to its highest climax. In this way his loss 
d be cancelled; he would still live with me. J hoped to 
te our mutual friends. Vhe German theatre, for which we 
al asaeed 3 in common, he creating and moulding, [ instruet- 
. practising, and executing, should, till the arrival of a like 
spirit, not be wholly orphaned on account of his departure. 
— Inshort, all the enthusiasm which despair stirs up in us on the 
occasion of a great loss had taken possession of me. My hands 
~were free from all other work; in a few months PE should have 
finished the piece. To see it at once plaved in all theatres 
~ would have been a magnificent funeral solenmity, a solemnity 
he himself had prepared for himself and his friends. 1 was 
well, T was consoled. Unfortunately, however, many hin- 
— derances came in the way of the execution of this design, hin- 
~ derances which some carefulness and prudence might pe thaps 
have overcome, but which mV px assionate, inconsider SUC Tae 
onism only aggravated. Obstinate and precipitate, T gave up 
the idea, and even now I dare not think of the situation inte 
which I felt myself plunged. Now. properly, for the first time 
was Schiller torn from my side, now for the first time was his 
— fellowship denied me. My artistic imagination was forbidden 
from busying itself with the catafalase | intended raising for 
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him, a catafalque which should outlast his burial longer than in 
the case of the one at Messina. Now it was that my imapina- 
ion turned to follow the corpse to the grave which had deso- 
lately closed incon tum. Now for the first ume | began to feel 
his dissolution, Imtolerable pam seized hold of sa: and my 
bodily sufferings secluding me trom all company | sank into the 
saddest loneliness. My diary records nothing of that time, its 
blank leaves indicate my blank state, and what scraps of news 
may elsewhere be found only testity how TP followed current 
business withouwr further interest, and mstead of directing it let 
myself be directed by at In later umes how often had [to 
smile qiuaetiy to myself when sympathetic friends missed 
Schiller’s monument m Weiunar. The thought was always 
present with me how TP could have raised the most Joyous monu- 
ment an homer of himself and our co-operation, 

The translation of ° Rameatu’s Nephew “ had been sent by 
Schiller to Lenpsic. Some manuseript sheets of the ° Theory 
of Colors ” T reeeived back after his death. “The objections he 
had entertained to the passages marked by him [ could explain 
in his sense, so that his triendship stall exerted itself trom: the 
kingdom ot the dead, while mime was bamished among the 
living. 

My solitary .activity To now directed to another subjeet. 
Wineckelmiann’s letters, which had come into my hands, caused 
me to think of this distineuished long-missed man. and ta com 
press into convemrent limuts all that tor many wears [had teen 
revelving inomv head and heart respecting lim.  Mony tricnds 
had been already asked to coutmbate to this work. Sehiller 
himself liad promised to take part an at. 

Ll may well deen i! the providence af a trrendls HTespp cial 
genius that an espectally prized and revered man, with whom | 
had formerly stood only in general relations of occastonal corre- 
spondence and intercourse, now felt himself impelled te draw 
closer the bonds of intimacy between us. Professor Wolt) of 
Halle, manitested his interest in Winckelmann ane aw etrors 
toward Ins cammemeration by sending me an essav whieh wie 
lughly welcome to me, though he himself dechired it ta be utsat 


winttory, As early as March this year be had witienieed se 
wisit he mitended paying us, and all Weimar hoends eboilenel 
atthe prospect of having bio i again 3h ther circle, wisi 
he formed deamauched by one noble member—jouted pine aa 
Hee Siiiness ot heari—when on May aoth bie RETO mda 
mist, aceompamed by las cauohter, who mm all the chaps on 

open youth pivalled the esrimyg tteelty. | conldbnet bag Me. 
pr b thly roceive the tespected man, stencdine hows dees 

ehtiul and iastruetiwe with him. In eoutibowtiol rs : 
































eae eh ee us spe, ie freely on the subject in which he was most 
terested, the marked difference between our two characters 
became apparent, “Phe diversity in the present case was 
altogether different character from that unlikeness w hich, 
ad of separating, most inwardly united me and Schiller. 
ealistic could very well consociate with Schiller’s ideal 
leney. Both tendencies detached failing of their goal, they 
t entered into a vital alliance with cach other, 

Yolf, on the other hand, had devoted his whole life to the 


a 


P traditions of antiquity, carefully examining and com- 
Pthem as far as possible in manuseripts and editions, 
rating understanding had so mastered the peculiari- 
the different authors ac cording to the time and place in 
ich they flourished, and so sharpened itself in this province 
the difference of language and style of writings he at 
detected the difference in their spirit and sense, tracing 
peculiarities from the simple letter and syllable up to 
ue and prosaic cuphony, from the simple structure to 
ld complexity of sentences. 
it any wonder, then, that so great a talent disporting 
f with so much certainty in this clement, possessing an 
st magic skill in recognizing virtues and faults in- this 
able to assign to every particular writing its particular 
and place, and so in the highest degree realizing the past ~~ 
it any wonder, that such a man should supremely value 
masterful ac complishments and deem the results springing 
from 1 them to be alone estimable? In short, from his conversa- 
tions it appeared that he prized that alone as historical, alone 
ruly credible, which was or could be proved to have come down 
eS 1s in writings from olden times. 
— The Weimar friends, on the other hand, had come by another 
road to a corresponding set of convictions. With their pas- 
sionate attachment to plastic art, they necessarily very soon 
— became aware that in this department also the historic al is the 
only basis of a true judgment, as of practical emulation. “They 
had, therefore, accustomed themselves always to consider 
ancient as well as modern art historically, carefully surveying 
s course of development, and imagined that from their point 
of view, likewise, they had mastered many a characteristic 
feature by which time ‘and place, master and pupil, originalirs 
and imitation, predecessor pes: successor, could be dis] V dlis- 
criminated. 
When now in liveliest conversation both modes of re: era 
the past were discussed, the Weimar lovers of art mi 
" eat themselves at an advantase in comparison with t 
Tent man, seeing they did full justice to his studies ane ‘ieee 
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sharpened their taste on his taste, endeavored with their intel- 
lectual faculty to attain to a comprehension of lis intellectual 
habit, and in this way editicd and enriched themselves. He, on 
the other hand, dened the admussibility of their procedure, and 
there was mo means of convincing Inm of his partiality. [tas 
difficult, nay, umpossible, ta-exeite ina man who has not heartily 
devoted hamsclt ty any particular study and thereby gradually 
attained te: seme tamuliarity with the subject and the power of 
drawing Comipartsets between at and his own more special 
branel of culture—atas dificult or even inipessible to excite in 
such aman so muchas a presentment of the matter to be appre- 
ciated, the lastappeal having ever in such a case to be addressed 
to faith and confidence. When, now, we very readily granted 
thar some speeches of Cicero, tor which we had the greatest 
respect, inasmuch as they had been helptul to us in building: up 
our litth Latin, were to be regarded as patchwork interpolated 
atadater period and mot as especial models of eloquence, he, on 
the other hand, would by no means allow that the sculpture 
handed down te us could also trustworthily be disposed of ae- 
cording to a certian series in the order of time. 

Though, apain, we frankly coneeded that with respect to 
sculpture much might remain problematic, as even the man 
most deeply versed in writinus was for his part also unable, at 
ailtumes, te satisty himselt or others in regard te some pomt in 
his department, it was met torus tor one moment to presume to 
ask oot Wolt a reciprocal concession on dis side. te ask him to 
admut that our decuments had a like validity with his, that the 
sapacity we bad attained by practice might be or equal value 
with his! “Lhe very obstinaey ot this conthet, however, srelded 
us the considerable advantage that all arguments pro and eon 
vere exhaustively discussed, and that cach bent on enlightening 
the other could met fail of himselt attaining greater clearness 
ane facility an dus special province 

Seomg, however, that the greatest good-will, affection, friend- 
slip. peed oteach other, pervaded these discussions, that both 
ste. cirime the course at the argument saw cach before it an 
mith iy ob kKnowledee, of things te be Known, there rerned 
thir loots t! eowhole time of a lengthy coexistence quite an 
excited gavety of spirits, quite a passtonmate cheertulness which 
toheratoc! moa stagnation, which tot) wth hee <a @tnele 
ever fresh muatertal for entertamment, 

The conversation turning on the older history of ar. (here 
wits, necessarily, cdten mentioned the mame of Mhelias, why 
behories a6 arch te the world as to art hishory, for what were 
jw xchorlel anthant ack? Tb this happened as 4 Giacubhie cont 


' 


mwrse threat rereremce Weis treke te the tw Gal rssctl dic aes ear thie 
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Pissourt eye in Rudolstadt. Our incredulous frend made 

this the occasion for a trip thither, as a proot of his oct will 
to take sides with us, but, as was to be anticipated, without any 
a! success. Unfortunately, at that time the two pigante 
for which hitherto no suitable site could be Found, Were 
winding on the bare earth, and all proper contemplation of 
features being denied, only the fondest connoisseur would 
ve been able to recognize their excellence. Being well 
reived by the Court there, Wolf enjoyed himselt in the beau. 
1 country round about, and after a visit to Schwarzbury 
ed in the company of Friend Mever, in happy spirits, but 


man ict lesa helt Peete aa at ess cause 
ly cleared and vitalized their former intellectual con- 
while his abundant vivacity in the highest degree ani- 
their W ce He apes eu ith a pressing invitation to us to 





sence there. Our tnpettony santatndd SO much bah Sood 
wo excellent not yet witnessed there that we could adorn many 
meals W ith the attracts words ~ - or the first time. ; “B or 


enh Ww sie we then ecapit to thine in thas Saltiees ee, rv 
new, or at least very popular, there appeared of trag- 
e and heroic plays: “ Othello,” Regulus,” Wallenstein,” 
“Nathan the Wise,” “ Gétz von Berlichingen,” “Mail af 
~ Orleans,” * Johanna von Montfaugon.” Of comic and senti- 
~ mental pieces: ‘ Lorenz Stark,” * Jealousy put te the Blush, 
: * Fellow-C ‘ulprits, el Thissites,” and " Pare “Fricke” Oe 
— operas: “ Saalnixe “ (Salon- sprites). “Coosa Rara *" Pane 
~ chon,” " The Interrupted Sac rifice, "“ Diggers after Hidden 
SS ” “Soliman the Second,” and then, at the close, the 
Bell,” asa pe oh and worthy ¢ commemon atts ” of 










ae colebeaeeet: to his memory 

During my short stay at Latichstadt, 1 had principally to 
arrange things connected with buik lines, ete., as also to come 
to some definite understanding with the officials there an certain 
_ points. This settled, I repaired to Halle, where in the bonse ot 
my friend I met with the most hospitable reception. The cons 
versation lately interrupted was resumed in a livel mann ‘ ane 
extended on all sides. As IT here found the man aninterny 
tently at work, in the midst of his daily, defined, am! sonnet ties 
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compulsory labors, there were a thousand occasions which 
started subjects for mteilectual conversation, on which, oblivi- 
ous of time, we wotuld be envaged for the day and halt the 
night. 

If now | had te admere in lim the incarnation of immense 
knowledve. | was alsoanquisitive to learn with what method and 
what skhul he mstrocted the vouth on each particular subject. 
Thanks to the assistance or lis daughter, on more than one 
occasion Pawas enabled to listen to has lectures behind a tapes- 
tried door, fwervthing T could have expected of lini was ful- 
tlled—a free discourse springing out of tulness of knowledgye 
le nest thorough comprehension and delivered with 


’ ¢ . 
LEN 2S ta 


based on 
talent im 

Dhatunder such relatwons and in such circumstances | gamed 
much benent a obvious to the dullest, but how intluential on 
the rest ot my hte these tow months were only the man of under- 
standing will rightly appreciate. 

In another de partment | had the happiness to be mdoetrinat- 
edointe a far-reaching branch of science. In the first davs of 
August, Dr. Gall opened his course of lectures, and [ joined 
miavselt to the many hearers who thronged his auditorium. His 
pecuhar doctrine, which now besan to transpire widely, could 
met fut atter some preliminary divestigation find response im 
tie. | was already accustomed to contemplate the brain under 
the ivht of comparative anatomy, a helt which rewealed ta 
reelt that the ditferent semses are but ottshoots branch 
ine toom the spinal column, and at nrst sunple and detached are 
te be ttadhivy rescore! m this relation, thaigh serials pan 


traces tin this commection | become less perceptible, ullat lenath 
the swollen mass whey conceals distivetion and orm. Pins 
oPgamic operation repeating mset im all amunal systems trom 


below upward, amd ascending trom the palpable to the mper- 
eeptiole, the leading conception of Gall’s doctrine wars by me 
Incase foreiei bo ane and even should he, as vou observed, mis- 


wuided by his = gn sight adiness, venture mito tow celihorate 

carta, all vou had i i by way of Correction was by api 

at aonerent!; aie eat partial appleation mite a more com 

prelemsive weneral statement. The dismosiitons to ‘sinha, 
! 


robhery, anc stealth, as alse plhuopregwenits VETIEAa, Priemelsdiaype, 
nt Gatlanthiopy, might, lor example, he comprenieiles tien 


ineré Scorer! rubrics, and in this way certain bendemenks sai 
" f ‘ ’ . 
will he dteccated with the preponderuice af certain creins 
’ ' 
SH, wimever haar bie instrechier on the wenger) ist 
licete te attract _ later niunber ed chesrtaiie pels ie fe lie 
ml Der Aatuoere clears ey! cl property, ts fens’ Wifes ors 
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na Saas without having to strain after more than jest s6 
uch | nderstanding as will assist the five senses, 
t the beginning of his lecture he touched on the raeen 
hosis of plants, so that Friend Loder, siting beside me, 
ed at me with some surprise. In truth, leowtyer . the cnty 
e was that, though the lecturer must have been sense 
e analogy, he did not recur to it, notwithstanding: that thes 
might well have been made a ruling one throughout tie 
length and breadth of the argument. 
de these public, principally craniologic, lectures, he in 
opened up the construction of the bram itsely berore 
es, to the enhancement of my interest. lor the brain, 
is of the head, is the key of the whole. It determines, 
determined by, the skull. “The inner diploe of the skull 
fast by the brain, and constrained within its due Geet 
On the other hand, in the case of sufficient supply of 
-mass, the outer lamina seeks to expand to a monstrous 


















s instruction may well be regarded as the crown of com- 
e anatomy. lor though he did not deduce his doctrine 
that source, and proceeded more from without inward, 
x, too, apparently bent rather on immediate instruction than 
duction, all his facts were in close connection with the spinal 
n, and the hearer was left perfectly at liberty to classify 
hem in that connection. Gall’s interpretation of the brain was 
every way an advance on the old traditional exposition, 
I es < many stories ¢ or "cuttings ot ee bra: un iso aie top 


: oar: get “out of it, 80 that arity ethers a eke at Weg 
Azvr's fine diagrams fairly drove me to despair. 
Dr. Gall was also added to the company which had received 
in sucha friendly way. We therefore saw each other every 
J almost every hour, and the conversation always revolve BI 
in the sphere of his wonderful observations. He made 
jokes about all of us, and asserted that in accordance with the 
structure of my brow T could not ope my mouth but out there 
flew a trope. and was everv moment cate hing me in the deed. 
My whole organization, he maintained in all earnest, denotes 
the born nopniar orator. This gave rise to all manner of jests. 
and Thad fain to resign myself to being ranked in the same ¢ class 
SMthAG hrvsostom. 
AML this intellectual activity, joined to social good living. 
a perhaps not have exactly suited my bodily state. At all 
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events, T was all unexpectedly overtaken with the paroxysm of 
a customary disease, which, proceeding from the loins, pain- 
fully announced itself trom time to time by morbid symptoms. 
On this oecaston, however, it procured me the advantage ot a 
nearer acquamntanee with Councilor of Mines Real, who, treat- 
ing me medically, became also known to me as a thoughttul, 
well-disposed, observant man. What interest he took ino my 
condition as testified hy an opinion of my case in his own hand- 
wrtme, dated Seprember 17th of this year, a document | have 
respectiuily preserved among my papers. 

Nor was | destined by my illness to lose Dr, Gall’s further 
course af instruction. Tle had the politeness to bring the 
apparatus teed in each lecture to my room, and my sickly state 
net hinderme me from higher speculations and observations, 
he commumesated lis views to me at great length. 

or. Crall lett for Grottingen. We, however, were attracted by 
the prospect of a singular adventure. Heofrath Beireis, in 
Helmstadt, an eccentric, problematic man, already for many 
vears Metorous ino many respects, had been so often named to 
me: his newhborhood, remarkable possessions, strange be- 
havior, and the seeret brooding over all, so often deseribed 
tome, that Peould not but reproach myself with the fact that 1 
had net seen with my own eves, and in personal imtereourse 
endeavored to fathom, in a certain measure at least, this most 
singular personality, which seemed to point to an carher transt- 
torvoenoch. Professor Wolf being in the same predicament in 
tires respect with miveselt, we determined, knowime the man was 
at home. on undertaking a yourney to the mysterious grittin who 
presided over extraordinary and scarcely conceiwable treasures. 
Mv humorous tellow-traveller readily allowed my son, fifteen 
vears old, te take part im this expedition, an addition which eom- 
trilvated greatly to omr social entertainment. The able, learned 
man coustanthy plying the bay with raileries, the lad in turn 
avated himself of the meht of self-defence, nav, on oceasi 
wenld osstme the atfensive. The boundaries preseribed to such 
wWwarhire were, moreover, apt to be transgressed, and the two 
wold tern on each other with nude@es and beisterous trolies, net 
altocet er convenient macarriage. We drew op at bernlure, 
Where owr worthy froend could not forbear indul@ime rs wietes 
lor carte purchases and harters, a circumetince win ine 

oetace, on the watch over all the action af ont 
iiowetraveler, dbl not fal to tim te the hest secoumt, moti 
hearse but seli-willed man had a checiled! ape 

te ct tedl-eaitherers, atl epoen whey they exercise) thar prehes 


with al eantilcness ead toriearmnce, may, all the tore Gy te 
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account, would express his intolerance of them, bringing us 
sometimes to the verge of disagreeable scenes. 

The like aversions and peculiarities preventing us in Magde- 
burg from visiting some meritorious men, | occupied miyselt 
principally with the antiquities of the cathedral, ino particular 
the monuments to the dead. 1 speak here of but three bronze 
ones erected to the memory of three archbishops of Magdeburg: 
Adelbert I, after 1403, stiff and stark, but carefully done, and 
— toacertain extent natural, below life-size; I riedrich, after 1464, 
above life-size, natural and artistic: lernst, with the vear 1.499, 
ee an invaluable monument by Peter Vischer, with which few are 
“to: be compared. In the contemplation of these monuments | 

experienced no end of delight. lor him who studies the devel- 

opment of art—its decline, its deviations, its return to a riyht 
“ course, the dominance of a leading epoch, the influence of indi- 
~viduals—and cultivates his eve and sense in that way, there is no 
conversation so instructive ‘and entertaining as the silent one 
-evoked by a series of such monuments. | wrote down my 
observations, for the sake both of practice in literary delineation 
and of remembrance, and am glad to find the leaves still among 
my extant papers. Yet in these hours I] should like nothing 
better than that an exact copy were taken of these monuments, 
especially of the splendid Vischer one. (Such a copy was, later 
on, laudably communicated to me.) 

Town, fortification, and, as seen from the ramparts, the sur- 
rounding country were viewed with attention and interest; in 
particular, the eye rested long on the large group of trees which, 
at not too great a distance, rose venerably to adorn the plain. 
They overshadowed the cloister of Bergen, a place which called 
up many remembrances. There it was where Wicland, nursing 
keen, vouthful, tender feelings, had laid the foundation of higher 
literary culture. There, too, with pious intentions, labored Abt 
Steinmetz, perhaps one-sidedly, vet honestly and vigorously. 
And much does the world in its impious one-sidedness need such 
springs of light and warmth, if in its erring egotism it is not to 
perish of cold and thirst! 

In the course of repeated visits to the cathedral. we observed 
a lively Frenchman in clerical dress, conducted by the sacristan, 
hold very loud conversation with his companion, while we 
natives pursued our purposes in silence. We learned it was the 
Abbé Gregoire, and though I was very desirous to ¢o and intro- 
duce myself to him, my friend, averse to the Gaul, would not 
consent, and we contented ourselves, while engaged at some 
distance from him, with observing his behavior and overhearing 
his opinions, which he expressed aloud. 

We resumed our journey, and in passing from one water- 
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shed to another—my chief interest being geognostic— | noticed 
how the sandstone hearshts now pomted in the cirection, not 
of the Elbe, but of the Weser.  Plelmstadt itselt has quite a 
pleasant situation. ‘Lhere where tows a small stream ot water 
the sand ts belted down by gardens and other agreeable planta- 
tions. The traveller who enters this district without the idea 
of a lively German umversitv wall be agreeably surprised at 
finding in such a quarter an old establishment of learning of 
limited propectens, where on the basis of an earlier cloister- 
existence Geacemme chairs of a more modern type have been 
planted, where good livings offer a comfortable settlement, 
where old roomy bintdings atrord sutiicrent scope for a respeet- 
able household, considerable Ibraries and cabinets, and where 
a quiet activity can devote itself all the more assiduously to 
hterary labors—a small number of students not demanding that 
urgent and uninterrupted course of lectures which only deatens 
Ws at thronged universities. 

The statf of professors was in every respeet considerable. 
I need only here name Henke, Pott, Lichtenstein, Crell, runs, 
and Bredow : everyone will at once appreciate the cirele in which 
we travellers found ourselves. Solid learning, tree communi. 
cation, cocerir ness of intercourse, mamtamed by cever-new 
accessions ot vouth, brisk enjoyment in the prosecution of car- 
nest aod yidecious tasks, the co-operation, moreover, of we 
lahes—the etder wives keeping open table, the vounger brictit- 
ening everything with ther graces, the daughters displivimg 
the greatest ancabilrty—all this phived so mich the eae inte the 
other that vou fancied it owas all the manifold tetahity ot one 
large tamualy. Lhe larve rooms themselves of the old-tashtoned 
houses invited numerously attended banquets and thronged 
festivities. 

Vt one of hese gatherings the difference between mvselfand 
my trend came again te leht. At the end of a rich supper 
two beantielly platted garlands were brought forth to crown 
us. Lhe beautiful girl who set mime on mv head I thanked 
with a hess whieh was hearnly returned, and in the vanity of 
my heart Twas glad te read in her eves that mv presente <a 
adorned was net dismleasing te her, My wiltul fellow-travell: 2, 
henwvever, atung opposite ta me, struggled against lis viwaereets 
patroness, ati, 1] ler the tugeime and thochine whieh 
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cnsyerl, the gvauriand was not anite dsfheured, the der thine 
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of a good and mobile figure, he looked a man in reference 
to whom the legends of his fighting accomplishments might 
pass tolerably. Ano incredibly igh and arched torchead, out 
of all relation to the fine, compressed lower parts o1 tie Trace, 
indicated peculiar intellectual powers, and in so advanced years 
he could boast of a particularly brisk and unattected activity. 
In company, especially at table, he displayed his gallantry in 
an original style, representing quite freely how he had once been 
he admirer of the mother and was now the wooer of the dauch. 
er. ‘This oft-repeated fable was allowed to pass undisputed, 
Peo though nobody made any pretensions to his hand, a share 
in his legacy was not deemed so despicable. 
— Announced as we were, he offered us every hospitality. We 
sie lined quarters in his house, but were thankfully pleased to 
spend a large part of the day among his remarka! le collections. 
A great deal of his former possessions, the namie and reputa- 
: ’ tion of which were still fresh, we found in the most lamentable 
state. The Vaucansonian automatons were utterly paralyzed. 
In an old garden-house sat the tlute-playver in very unimposing 
clothes, but his playing days were past, and Beircis showed the 
original barrel-organ whose first empl pieces had not satistied 
him. On the other hand he let us see a second barrel-organ, 
on which he had kept organ-builders for vears in his house at 
labor, but which, as they went away too soon, was left unfin- 
ished; and so the flute-plaver at the very beginning became 
mute. A duck without feathers stood like a skeleton, still de- 
voured the oats briskly enough, but had lost its powers of diges- 
tion. With all this, however, Beireis was by no means put out, 
but spoke of these obsolete, half-wasted things with much com- 
placency, with an air of much consequence, as if he thought 
that mechanism had since produced nothing new of greater 
importance. 
In a large hall devoted to natural history the remark was re- 
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i peated that everything self-preserving was kept in good order 
ie. in its place. He showed us a very small magnet-stone that 
< carried a great weight, a real phrenite from the Cape of the 
: greatest beauty, and other excellent specimens of minerals. 

" — Inthe middle of the hall, however, was a closely packed series 
a af stuffed birds, all eaten to pieces by moths, feathers and vermin 


ou 


Iving heaped up on the stands. Pointing this out, he assured us 
it was a stratagem of war he had hit upon. All the moths in the 
house were by this means drawn to this quarter, and the rest of 
the rooms kept clear of the pest. The seven wonders of Helm- 
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stadt were next. in due order, displayed to our eves, the Licher- 
7 kuhn preparations, as also the Hahn calentating machine. OF 
4 the former some really wonderful examples were shown. and 
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by the latter complicate problems of different rules worked out. 
‘The mame oracle, however, was dumb. Betreas had taken oath 
never again to wind wp the obedient clock, which at his com- 
mand, though he stood at a distance from it, now stopped and 
now wenton. An etneer for relating such marvels having been 
given the he was killed ina duel, and since then he had firmly 
resalved never agai teoexpose his admirers to such danger nor 
be the occasion for unbelevers perpetrating such rash outrages. 

After what has been related above, a tew additional remarks 
may net be aut of place. Beireis, born in the year 1730, felt 
humiself as a man of parts capable of a wide, comprehensive 
hnowledwe and qualtied to attam proficiency in many branches. 
Following the unmpulses of the time, he cultivated himself as 
polvinustor, next dewoted his energies to medicine, but, having 


the happaest all-retentive memory, he presumed, as he well 
might, to a familar acquaintance with all faculties and to the 


abiity to fill any chair with honor, His signature in my son's 
album runs thas: “ Godotredus Christophorus Beireis, Pri- 
tnarius Protessor, Medicine, Chemicie, Chirurgia, Vharmaceu- 
tices, Physices, Botamiees, et reliquee Historia naturalis: PfLelm- 


stadt d. xvi, Aueusti a. anecey.” 
Fram the above it will appear that his natural-historical eal- 
lectiogis might have been qudicrously made, but that those which 


he most priv] were mere curiosities fitted to excite attention 
am] admiration only on account of the high price at which they 
bad been procured, it beme particularly impressed on the visiter 


that at Cver sale emperors and kines had been outhidden. 
In anv case he nest have hacl considerable stuns of anoner 
{ ins cormnarnd, “hen, as care could easily see, he Wal hee oe 
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aretal to await a favorable time for such purchs 
lomeelr, perhaps mere than others, wm the lieht of a solvent man, 
The subreets above specitied he displaved minutely, no deuht 
with interest and cormplaceney, but his jow mn them seemed, to 
acertam extent, only historwal. In showing his pictures, how- 
ever, lis most recent faneyv——a field on which he had entered 


pees Syst Tal Slainy 


wihent the shohtest preparation—he hoared vou incessantly 
th los passsomate eloquence. [t was incomprehensible low 
completely he had been oulled, or how he attempted to @nll ms 
We were treated m particular to certain pet curiosities, “Fic 
the seht of which a Gottingen professor la 
iret pie a ft 1 of tear Lhere avai, on the tate aw tik 
J ‘ t 3 was a loaf, on truth maturally eneten 
resect, bet «? which an Knelish dag had heen asan ta hea 
here, tom, was the image of 9 saint woudrowsly saver! from A 
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seemed, to a certain extent, calculated. Instead of having them 
hung in enjoyable order beside each other on the clear, broad 
walls of his upper rooms, they lay piled above one another along 
the walls round his great canopy-bedstead, in his sleeping-cham- 
ber, whence, refusing all assistance, he fetched them and whither 


che replaced them himself. Some were left in the room ranged 


round the spectators, and being always pressed closer on their 


attention, the patience of our fellow-traveller at length suddenly 
— gave way, causing his retirement. 
This was a real relief, for such torments are more easily en- 


dured alone than in the company of a friend of insight, from 
whom, if not from the other side as well, you are every moment 


-in dread of an explosion, 


And Beireis went fairly bevond all bounds in his tmpositions 
on his guests. He had three pieces in the first, second, and last 


style by the most renowned artists. As he presented and de- 


scribed them, the utmost power of face at the command of man 
scarcely sufficed to enable one to maintain his gravity. The 
scene was ridiculous and aggravating, insulting and lunatic. 

The first apprentice-trials of a Raphael, Titian, Carracci, 
Corregio, Domenichino, Guido, and who not? were nothing 
more nor less than feeble pictures and even copies of pictures 
by second-rate artists. DBeireis now begged of you to exercise 
indulgence toward such beginnings, then he proceeded to laud 
and admire the extraordinary progress shown in the later 
works. Among those said to be of the second epoch vou found 
a good deal that was meritorious, but in point of talent and 
time a whole world removed from the names assigned to them. 
The same was the case with the last series, in respect of which, 
too, Leireis expatiated complacently in empty phrases such as 
pretentious ignoramuses make use of. 

In proof of the genuineness of such and other pictures he 
produced the auction catalogues, and prided himself on the 
printed laudation of each number bought by him. No doubt 
among them were some veritable though strongly restored 
originals. In short, anvthing like criticism on the part of this 
ctherwise valuable and worthy man was quite out of the ques- 
tion. 

Tt must he said, too, that 1f most of the time vou had to exer- 
cise all possible patience and forbearance vou were yet occa- 
sionally consoled and rewarded by the sight of excellent 
pictures. 

Invaluable seemed to me Albrecht Diirer’s portrait, painted 
by himself, with the year 1493 attached to it, consequently in 
Ins twenty-second vear: half life size: a bust: two hands; the 
elbows cut off: a purple-red cap with short, pointed embroid- 
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vi the neck bare down to beneath the collar-bone; shirt hav- 
ing embroidered front; the plaits of the sleeves bound beneath 
with purple-red mibons:; a blue-gray loose coat edged with 
yellow lace—dressed, vltogether, quite daintly in the style of 
a fine youth; in is band, sigmiticantly, a blue-blossomung eri- 
gin, in German, Marnstreue (man’s fidelity); an earnest 
vouthiul face: sprouting beard about the mouth and chin—the 
Whole splendidly drawn, rich and innocent, harmonious in its 
parts, although pamted with a very thin color which in some 
places had shrunk together. 

This praiseworthy, altogether invaluable picture painted on 
athin board, which a trae lover of art would have set ina golden 
frame and protected in the most handsome case, he lett without 
any Irame, without any care for its preservation, levwery mo- 
ment in danger of splitting. it was fetched forth with less pre- 
caution than was taken with every other picture, set up for in- 
spection and then put aside, while the guest's entreaties that 
such a jewel should be carefully guarded were treated with in- 
Aitterence. Like Hotrath Buttner he seemed to take a waltul 
pleasure in regular disorder, 

I must further note a happy free picture by Rubens, some- 
whatlong, net too large, in the manner in which he liked to exe- 
ente such sketches. A huekstress sitting in the fulness of a well- 
supplied vegetable store; cabbages and salad of ali kinds, roots, 
emions of all colors and shapes. She as just engayed im a bar 
gain with a stately burcess’s wife whose comfortable dignity 
forms a very pretty contrast with the quetly protherme clar- 
acter of the worman selling her wares, behind whom a@ lov alent 
te stead some fruit is threatened by an tnexpected s oki from 
her maid. On the other side is seen the respectable burgess s 
wite’s mad standing behind her mistress, carrving a shapely 
basket already ino part supphed with market provisions. She, 
too, is mot idle Lier Fe is chreeted toward a stripline Whose 
finger sgt Ts she SceIns to reply to by a frie nly Look. — Se WRC 
anviling was ever better im conception or more masterly im 
executron, and had we not determined on closing our anil 
exhibitions we shonld have given out this subject as alread 
desernibe! tor our prize-theme, m order fo find oft wha were 
the artiets who, vet umniected by the prevailing falee taste far 
gold grovmds, sympathized heartily wath fresh, rola le 

At the disselation af the clotsters, Peres dvd steseceded im 


gettime tacre than one considerable picture whistrative ah the 
history of art. | regarded them men interest, and moter! digsan 

many thimers m my pocket-hook, where | Gad hae hestde the 
first above deserted all the others mich belang te the tittéenth 
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ation my knowledge was not thorough enough, and in the case 
of some, if | might have been able to hit nearer the mark, our 
whimsical collector constantly dunning into me his fantastic 
dates and names served always to confuse me. 

For in his possessions as in his person he was once for all 
eccentricity incarnate. ‘The first byzantine piece, he let you 
know, belonged to the fourth century. Then he showed you 
an uninterrupted series dating from the fifth, extending through 
the sixth, and so on down to the fifteenth century. All this he 
told you with such an assurance and conviction as was fit to 
turn your head. When palpable nonsense is confidentially 
— communicated to you as self-evident truths, vou find yourself 
na dilemima in which vou can neither believe in your own self- 
deception on the one hand, nor in the possibility of such brazen- 
faced effrontery on the other. 

— Such inspections and contemplations were very agreeably 
interrupted by festivities. Flere the odd man continued to play 
his youthful part with all comfort to himself. Tle joked with 
the mothers as though they were old flames of his, with the 
daughters as though he were about to offer them his hand. 
Nor did anyone take the least offence at these displavs of his 
gallantry. Icven the talented men of the company treated his 
tollies with some degree of indulgence, and it was evident that 
his house, his treasures in nature and art, his money and funds, 
his wealth real or boastingly exaggerated imposed on many, 
and that the respect for his merits was strained to extend to 
respect also for his whimsicalities. 








a In truth nobody was more shrewd and expert than he in 
* creating the instinct of legacy-hunting. Nav, it seemed to be 
* his aim to procure himself in this way a fictitious family and 


the wr-pious piety of a number of people toward himself, 





z In his bed-room there hung the picture of a young man, a 
% picture like hundreds of others, nothing distinguished either in 
a the way of attraction or repulsion. This picture he usually 


let his guests see, lamenting at the same time how this young 
man, on whom he had expended much, to whom he had in- 
tended leaving his whole fortune, had proved unfaithful and 
ungrateful to him, that he had been obliged to turn him off, 
and was now in vain looking about for a second person with 





= whom he might enter into a like but more fortunate relation- 
a ship. 

. There was no doubt some roguish feeling at the bottom of 
at this representation. For as in looking over & lottery pro- 
: gramme each one thinks of himself as the winner of the big 
. prize, so to each hearer of Beireis’s mournful tale a star of 
x hope seemed, at least for the moment, to rise in the firmament. 
: 
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Even prudent men I have seen for some time allured by this 
heats fatuus. 

The greatest part of the day we spent with him, and in the 
evening he treated us on Chinese porcelain and silver to rich 
sheep's nulk, which he praised and pressed on us as highly 
healthy nournshment. C’nee you had accustomed yourself to 
the taste of this uncommon dish, it cannot be denied but vou 
began te dike at weil enotyh, and could admit its claim to be 
considered wholesome. 

We nent had a view of his older collections, to the happy 
acctipulatien «tf which historical knowledge sufficed without 
the acditian of taste. Tle had made a most complete collee- 
tion ot the geld coins of Roman emperors and their tamulies, 
the authenticty of which he made haste to prove by the cata 
logues of the Parts and Gotha cabinets, demonstrating at the 
same time his supereritv over them in this respeet by their 
failing te possess certain specimens whieh he had acquired. 
What however vou had most to adnure in lis collection was 
the perfection of the impressions, whieh appeared as distinet 
asdf fresh from the mint. An observation to this effect he was 
well pleased to hear, and assured vou he had one after the other 
exchanged the single pieces, till with heavy sacrifices he had 
obtamed the best specimens, in the acquisition of which, how- 
ever, in spite of the sacrifices, he deemed himself a lucky man. 

The busy possessor bringing forth new drawers tor our con- 
termplation from a neighboring press, we were af dats Epenisie 
ported inte another tune amd plaice. Very beautital silver ecans 
of Greek cities were spread before us, which haveing heen kept 
suffiently long m a damp, close air, them well-preserved im- 


pressions showed a bluish tinge. There was just as litth want 
ef rose-nobles, alder papal coms, bracteated medals, enticing 
satvric seals, and what of extraordinary was to be expected in 


argve antique collection, 
it was not to be demed that m this department he avis AVG 
informed and ina certain sense a connoisseur. Lo earlier wears 
he liuel publshed a little treatise on the method of distinguish: 
ing gennine from false corms. Nevertheless in this, as tn other 
things, be seerms to have mcule@ed himself in a hithe arbitrar 
ness. He obstinately maintained in triumph over all medal! 
¢ oolden Lysimachs were entirelw fale, and 
therefore treated with the utmost contermot a few fine specitiers 
lvingr hefare 115 Shik: let this as so much else pass, atol toupned 
for dehght and instruction to the really extracrdinary treas- 
res Open to ovr VIEW, ; 
Anvil all these enuriasities, the ample fime Demet devated te 
ir aTineemMe was ever now and agam interrupted Irv has wie 
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ical labors. Now he would return early in the morning: from 
the country, where he had gone to attend some peasants wife 
in being delivered of a child, now he was engaged and prevented 
from keeping us company by some grave consultation, 

In explanation of the fact that he was always ready day and 
night for business of this kind, and always in a position to ap- 
pear with like outward digmity, he called our attention to the 
mode in which he kept his hair. Tle wore hanging locks, 
rather long, fastened with pins, fast glued over both cars: the 
front of the head was adorned with a fowpet; all firm, smooth 
and strongly powdered. In this way, he said, he had his hair 
trimmed every evening, going to bed with his hair firmly done 
up, and whatever hour he might be called to a patient, he could 
ever appear in the same becoming state as when going to comi- 
pany. And in truth on all occasions he was ever pranked in 
his hght blue-grav complete dress, in black stockings, and shoes 
with large buckles. 

In the whole course of these lively conversations and unin- 
terrupted diversions, he had yet put forward little that was in- 
credible. Later on, however, he could not quite omit grad- 
ually communicating to us the litany of lis legends. One day, 
while he was treating us to a really well-furnished table, the 
sight of a plentiful dish of particularly large crabs much e¢x- 
cited our curiosity, the country round about being so very poor 
in streams and waters. In answer to our inquiries, he assured 
us that his fish-press was at no time permitted to be without a 
supply of these creatures; he owed so much to them: he deemed 
them not only a fine treat for guests, but so beneficial to health 
that he had them always about him as a most efficacious medi- 
cine in extreme cases. Ile now passed to some mysterious 
communications. He spoke of total exhaustion induced by 
highly important but also highly dangerous work performed 
in the endeavor to master the most difficult process of the high- 
est science. In such a state he lay all unconscious, in the last 
throes past all hope, when a voung scholar and attendant 
heartily attached to him, impelled by an instinet lke inspira- 
tion, brought a dish of large boiled crabs to his lord and mas- 
ter, urging him to eat sufficiently of them. He was thereby 
marvellously restored to life and has ever since cherished great 
reverence for such a dish. 

Waggish friends asserted that Beireis had on occasion given 
some people to understand that by means of the “ universal“! 
he knew how to transform may-bugs into voung crabs, which 
then, by means of a particularly spagvrian food, he contrived to 
fatten to a remarkable size. We of course deemed this a 
legend invented in the spirit and taste of the old wonder-worker, 
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ihe so many more unputed to him, and which (as jugglers and 
other thaumaturgists also tind advisable) he was by no means 
disposed to Np: de. 

Hotrath Gerers had a well-established reputation as physician 
in the whole district, having also, as their family doctor, a wel- 
come reception in the house of Count Velthem at Haubke, to 

4 


which, eee refere, be at once declared himself ready to mtro- 
hive us. Having sent in our names we entered. Stately farm 
buildings formed a spacious court in front of the high and some- 
what antique castle: The count bade ws welcome, gunk Was 


glad te make mm me the acquamtance of his father’s old trend; 
forowith bis father we had through the medium of others been 
in correspondence for several vears im the study ot mining, 
theweh it was mainly with a view to the explanation or prob- 
lematec passages in old authors that the father cultivated a 
ledge ct nature. Tfin this study he might be accused of 
temerty, mo oene could vet deny lint the possession of remark- 
able aeumen. 

Packie the garden, the somewhat old, ornate, respectable 
castle had a particularly tine situation, Stepping from at vou 
at once entered on smooth, fair levels girdled im by hills of soft 
ascent shadowy with bushes and trees. Convement roads next 
eonducted you to cheerful views of nerehboring heghts, and 
wer eve eracually took im the wide sweep or the donmin, rest 
mom perticular on the well-stocked woeds.  Iittw wears The- 
tore the erancdiather had given himself earnestly ta the enliyva- 
thon of iorests, enceavoring alsa to naturalive North American 
growths in the German soil. We were new ourcded ta a wel! 
stecked wood of Wevmonth pines, grown respectably strong 
anil tall, within whose confines, as 30 often betare mothe Uhirine 
won woods, stretched on the moss we enjoved a goul break- 
fast, dehehtng our eves, too, on the regular arrangement of 
the plantation. bor this ancestral forest vet showed the stvle 
oft the tirst planter, the trees disposed in rows all grouping 
mmelwes ito scuares, Jn the same way m each desion of 
the forest, ‘1 each species of tree, the intention of the proavi- 
dent grandwre contd be amite distinetly read. 


lhe voung countess, mst near her confinement. remand, 
imiorivontely, avisible, denving us the personal teshinmny we 
Se righ rye Hert so ried te Tues art, of her celebrated beatin 
With her mother, however, a wid Pence Vran war JT Swierineh 


freon ¢ ee lort-on-tne Asin, we enpved aeroenhh: erate 
ion on the isonily relations of the ald tree town 

The best atertainment, the most @raceful interconree je 
truce conversation, in which @radually, point alter peat 
the acdvanticws of so laree an estate came more distinethe ta 
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view, especially in the present case, where so much was done 
for the tenantry and dependents; all this evoked the silent wish 
to continue our stay there for some time longer, a wish which, 
“unexpectedly, was met by a kind pressing mvitation to: that 
eficet. Our dear fellow-traveller, however, the excellent Wolt, 
who found here no incitement in his pursuit, and was therefore 
on violently overtaken by dis customary unpaticnce, de- 
manded a return to Helmstadt \ith such urgency that we were 
ed to determine on parting trom so agrecable a circle. It 
destined, however, that at our parting a mutual relation 
be formed. ‘The friendly host, out of his fossil treas- 
s, was pleased to honor my son with the gift of a costly en- 
ce, and we were afraid we should be unable to do any 
1 politeness by way of return, when a problem connected 
forests turned up for discussion. In Ettersburg, near 
eimar, namely, according to the information of a popular 

J arnal, a beech-tree had been found, which in size and other 
ities evidently approached the oak. The count, with his 
ary Dias toward arboriculture, wished some twigs of it, 
1d whatever clse might contribute to a more precise knowl- 
loe of the tree to be sent to him; particularly, however, if pos- 
arte eon oe oe the i We were £0 v happy as 


ae Aaiocts Fats the tree, cas years “ties ae pene the 
ad news of their thriving. 
— On the way back, as on “the vay thither, we had a great deal 
y hear respecting the great achievements of the old enchanter 
~ who conducted us. We now learnt from his own mouth what 
had already been narrated to us concerning his earlier days. 
Critically regarded, however, there was a perceptible monotony 
in the legend of this saint. Asa boy, bold determination: as a 
scholar, headlong self-defence: academic quarrels, expertness 
inthe use of the rapier, artistic skill in riding, and other bodily 
accomplishments. Courage and skill, strength and endurance: 
Constancy, aud love of cnterprise—all that Tay behind him in 
the obscure past. Three vears’ travels also lay veiled in Iys- 
tery, and many other things hovered indefinitely in his com- 
munications, and still more cloudy did they appear when you 
= cis to sift them. 

Seeing, however, that the striking sensible result of his course 
of life was an apparently imme. asurable accumulation of precios- 
ities and incalculable wealth. he had no want of believers or 
adorers. Such preciosities and wealth are a species of house- 
gods, toward which the crowd devoutly and cagerly bend their 
eyes. When, now, such acquisitions are not hereditary and 
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of obvious derivation, people ein their obscurity regarding them 
are ready to admut any sind of wonder in association wath them, 
and to leave the possessor to picture lis fabulous cxistence in 
any colors he pleases. for a mass of comed gold and silver 
is a reality which imparts Pespect thilitw and ampertanee even to 
a he: peapee let the he pass and fail to envy the hoards of 
money. 

The possible or probable means by which Berets attained to 
such possesstons are unanimously and simply accounted for, 
Hews said to have mvented a color to take the place of cochineal, 
and to lave communicated to the heads of tactomes more ad 
Vantdgeouis processes of fermentation than were tll then known, 
The man conversant with the history of chemistry will judge 
whether im the latter half or the last century receipts of that 
kind could be smugeled about, and will know how far they have 
in racdens times become matter of public and universal know- 
ede. May not Berrers, for example, have perhaps come to an 
early knowledge of the improvement of madder ? 

Dut over and aot e all this, the moral clement in which and 
on which he worked must be borne in mind, | mean the ume, 
fs peeuhar sense, its peculiar wants, The communication be- 
tween etizens of the world was not then so swift as at present, 
Aryone lnving in a remote place hike Swedenberg, or ma snvall 
vaversity tice berrers, had always the best opportunity of wrap- 


ping self up in a mysterious obscurity, inveldng spirits amd 
laborme at the piulosopher's stone. Mave we mot ta melon 
tumes seen how Caghostro, sweeping swittly across hinge spaces, 


could maw in the south, now tm the north, now in the west, carry 
here tind adherents? Is it. tien, too 
mich to say that a certaim superstitious belet im dermomac men 
never dies ont, so that at all times a place is to be hoa where 


the proiviematic tric, toy winch in theory alone we have respect, 


oa his mieelerms ar) everv. 


t 
itiv most conventert], ee whee associate with a lr? 
The agreeable © sat Soe » Helmistadt detained us longer than 
we bad intended’, In every sense Hofrath Geirers showed hin 
amt hmdly disposed and communicative, vet his clues teem: 


the diamond, he had not vet spoken ot, much less showy 1s. 
Nome of the Melmstadt academic people had seen i ane) al 
otterepested taie that this invaluable treasure was mot on the 


’ { ’ 
PiMce Sey is we heard, to excise hindtron sheawwiie Ww even 
bo atcerers In seeming confidence, he was accustaine!) tr fie 
late fhoas | ae. 14 tet rey tome lye cele] per ets 4 tp cymbals iyke. 
Lek ave Fel yt ‘ } WP ap & wae Wh ie we Stroone "tT Ps ot Praga bang ia ten tise 
pow, se crsinibubed among trends at a distance, exch of shin 
i re ter hae the ts rie fameett slows, | Lament’ 
\' e 9 We were therefore atras! that te oer mihi liso 
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he would likewise deny possession of the wonder of nature. 
Happily, however, shortly before we departed the tollowing 
happened : 

One morning he showed us, in a volume of “ Tournetfort’s 
Journey,” the picture of certain natural diamonds, which, in 
the form of an egy, with partial deviation into the shape or a 
kidney and mipple, had been found among the treasures of the 
Indians. Tlaving now well impressed onus this shape, he pro 
duced from the right pocket of lis trousers the important pro- 
duction of nature. About the size of a modern goose-cue, it 
was perfectly clear and transparent, vet without amy trace of its 
having been polished. mn its side was seen a faint knob, a kid- 
ney-like outgrowth, giving the stone a complete resemblance to 
the diagrams above referred to. 

With his usual composure he made some ambiguous experi- 
ments by way of testing its penuineness as a diamond. mn its 
being moderately rubbed the stone attracted paper-clippings, 


and the english file seemed in no way to affect it. Still he went 


cursorily over these proofs and related the oft-repeated story 
how he had tried the stone under a mutile, and how, in his ad- 
miration at the splendid spectacle of the developing flame, he 
had forgotten to subdue and extinguish the fire, thus in a short 
time depreciating the value of his stone by over 1,009,000 
thalers. He nevertheless accounted himself happy in having 
seen an illumination denied to the sight of emperors and kings. 

While he was thus expatiating over this theme, mindful of 
chromatic tests, I held up the wonderful egg right before my 
eyes, in order to take note of the horizontal window-bars, but 
found the color boundaries not broader than in the case of a 
mountain-crystal. | was therefore for the future justified in 
entertaining some doubts as to the genuineness of the cele- 
brated treasure. Our stay was accordingly quite appropriately 
crowned by an exhibition of the most extravagant rodomontade 
on the part of our whimsical friend. 

In the course of joyous confidential intercourse at Helmstadt, 
in Which the pecuharities of Beirets formed the principal topic 
of conversation, another whimsical character, a nobleman, was 
several times mentioned. Tis seat Iwing not far off the road 
we should take, on our return journey by wav of Halberstadt, 
it was suggested that we might also pay him a visit. and so ex- 
tend our knowledge of eccentric men. We were all the more 
readily disposed for such an expedition that the gay-tempered, 
ingenious Provost Henke volunteered to accompany us thither, 
an addition which seemed to guarantee that in anv case we 
should be safelv tided over anv rudeness or inecivilities that 
might be offered us by the notorious man. 
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We, therefore, all four got into our carriage, Provost Henke, 
with a long, white clap pipe. with which alone he could enjoy 
a smoke, and which, as he assured us, he could carry uninjured 
Ina carriave through long journeys 

In lively and instructive conversation we sped over the way, 
and at lenuth reached the estate of the man known tar and wide 
by the name of the Mad Hagen, settled bke a species ot danger- 
ous eyelops on a tain property, “Phe reeeption we met was itself 
characteristic enough. Jde drew our atrention to the sien 
board of las new-built inn, hanging to solid smith-werk, a sien- 
board to serve for attracting guests. To our surprise, how- 
ever, we here saw executed by no unskiltul artist. a picture the 
counterpart or the one on that sign-board in reterence to which 
the “ Traveller to the South or France ~ expatiates so crenmmn- 
stantially. Here, too, was seen an inn bearing a@ representation 
of the doubtful sign and spectators standing around 1. 

Such a reception inspired in-us no doubt the worst forebod- 
mgs. and Twas all the more on my heed that it just occurred 
tome how our new worthy friends at Helmstadt might have 
contrived this adventure tor us in order that atter the noble 
drama an which we had there plaved part they night entrap 
US as actors ia sorry satvrical farce and enjoy the fun of secing 
Ws hoaxed, 

I scared away the susticton, however, as soon as we trod the 
pertectly respectable-looking courtyard. he farm buildimes 
were in the best condition and the courts im BS, order, 
thowseh without a trace of any asthene tendeney, Phe master’s 
occeasronal treatment ot his dependents could mot te stvled 


eg 1 


ovoerwise than barsh and rough, though a seasonime of good- 
humor perceptible init made it the more endurable. “Tine wood 
people, too, seemed acenstomed to his manner and followed 
them duties in all quietness, as theagh he had addressed them 
nthe bhindest terms 

Inthe large, clean, brmeht dinine-roam we found the mistress 
e¢ the house, a slim, well-termed lady, who, however, the puet- 
Ure of tte sutierme, seemed to take interest im nothing, ee 
at once betraying to us the heavy troubles she hal te. her, 
‘Lhere were, turthermore, two cinildren: a Prussian ensren en 
Mirhineh andl a dauehter from the Brunswick board nireschiol 


Tyee 
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on @ viet, neither of them vet twenty, taute Whee the oa aor 
md waging with an air ot stupetaetion when her ole hetokened 
manttedad serreyw 

The conversation at once asstmed a certam brusque soldierly 
tone, the huifowundy cot trom Brunswick was really excelente 
the gqustress, bw her well-served and well-ay sie) table, cll 
the hore ok noise. oO tar, then, ail was quite tilemhie 
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only you could not look much about you without becoming 
aware of the faun-car which made itself conspicuous all through 
the household management of a well-to-do country gentleman, 
In the corners of the room stood clean-kept casts of \pollo and 
other statues. Strange, however, it was to see how he dressed 
them. Ile stuck on them cutts he had taken off, and which he 
thought helped, like fig-leaves, to adapt them to good socicty. 
Such a sight wakened no litthe apprehension ino me, it bemy 


‘certain that one bad taste implies another, as in point of fact 


was also verified here. “The conversation was still conducted, 


on our side at least, with some degree of propriety, yet im the 
presence of adolescent children it was not altogether becoming. 

When, however, in the course of the dessert the children had 
— been sent away, our eccentric host stood solemmly up and = re- 
moved the cutfs from the statues, by way of siguitving that 


now it was time to allow one’s self a litthe more latitude and 
freedom in his behavior. We contrived, by a pleasantry, to 
procure our hostess, truly worthy of commiseration, furlough 
as well, for we suspected what our host might be driving at, 
when he set before us a vet better burgundy, to which we 
did not show ourselves averse. This, however, did not hinder 
us, When the dinner was finished, from proposing a walk. The 
night setting in, he compelled his distressed wife to sing some 
songs of her own choice, in accompaniment to the harpsichord, 
which, being well executed, gave us some real pleasure. At 
last. however, he could not refrain from expressing his disgust 
at such insipid songs and demanding something with more 
life in it, Whereupon the lady was compelled to accompany with 
the harpischord a highly inappropriate and absurd  strophe. 
Indignant at this repulsive scene, and inspired by the burgundy, 
T now felt the time was come for me to show my paces and give 
a specimen or two of the mad escapades with which in the wan- 
tonness of youthtul spirits | was wont to indulge myself. 
After he had at my request several times repeated the detesta- 
ble strophe, [assured him the poem was exccllent, only he must 
endeavor, by skilful execution, to do justice to its precious con- 
tents, nav, even to enhance their value by due expression. Now 
the talk revolved first about forte and piano, then about the finer 
shadings and accents, till in the end the antithesis of lisping 
and shouting came to be discussed. Under all this folly, how- 
ever, was hidden some germ of instruction, while T imposed 
on hima multitude of requisitions, which he seemed to dispose 
of as an ingeniously quaint man. Yet he sometimes tricd to 
interrupt this pile of demands heaped on him by filling up our 
glasses with burgundy and offering us cake. Our Wolt, bored 
to death, had already retired. Abbot Henke walked up and 
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down with his long clay pipe, and, watching his opportunity, 
emptied the glasses of burgundy foreed on him out of the win- 
dow, awalting, with the greatest composure the close of all this 
nonsense. Nor did at come soon, for there was no end in my 
demands for arch expression on the part or my humorously 
learned pupil. At last, toward nndnight, [rejected as naught 
all that he had vet achieved. He had only learned his lesson 
by rete, [ said, and that was worth nothing. Ele must now, 
outer his own head, discover the true, which had remained 
hitherto concealed, and thereby, as an original, compete with 
Peet and musician. 

Hle was clever enough to catch some inkling of the fact that 
under all these follies a certain sense was Indden; nay, he 
seemed te find pleasure in such wanton abuse of really respeeta- 
ble dectrines, Tle had meanwhile, however, grown tired, and, 
soto say, mellow, and when [ at last concluded that he must 
new seek repose and await what hght a dream might perhaps 
bring him. he readily vielded and let us go to bed. 

‘The next merning we were all early astir and ready for our 
departure. At breakfast things passed in quite a human man- 
ner. Tt appeared as though he were not willing we should go 
away with wholly untaverable notions of him. As land-coun- 
cillor, he could give very pertinent, though in dus own way 
enaint, account of the eondition and the affairs of the province, 
We parted inva friendly spirit, and could not enough thank our 

mpanion, who returned to Helmstadt with unbroken pipe, 
for lis kindness in conducting us on this doubthal adventire. 

Entirely peacetul and rational, on the other hand, was a 
lenstiy stay we made at Palberstadt. Gieim had now some 
vears aca gone caver to the company of his earhest friends. A 
visit Thad long ave paid him had left but a faint impression 
behind, the tamuttmous, diversified life following on that visit 
havine nearly Wlotted ont of my memory the peculiarities of his 
person and circumstances. Nor could | then, as later on, ever 
succeed in toutting a relationship to him. His labors, however, 


had never been foreign te ome. T heard much of him through 
Wieland and Herder, with whom he alwavs remained in corre- 
spondence and vital commection, 

Cinilus occasion we were very kindly: received mite fies cioeelle 
tae bes Herr KRork The honse incieated. clein wellotoloaness. 
peaceral lite. quiet, social comfert Has past achievements we 
celebrated in te works le bad left belsnel hie: mich wee fe= 


lated of him, a great deal shown fo us, and Merr Karte prom 


ed, by a complete byograghy and an edition of hre correspond: 
‘nce, ta furnish every man with material sufficrent ta reeall fa 


( 
lis momecotisness ii his own way sich a remarkable s.4eewiua 
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By his poems Gleim appealed most immediately to the general 
German character, discovering himself as an eminently loving 
and lovable man. Technically his poetry is rhythmic, net 
melodious. Ile, therefore, tor the most part, makes use of the 
freer metres. Tlis productions, now in the form: of verse and 
rhyme, now of letter and treatise, convey the pression of a 
kindly disposed common-sense working within conscientious 
limits. 

More than by anything else, however, we were attracted hy 
his temple of friendship, a collection of portraits Of persons with 
whom he was associated in older and more recent times. It 
afforded a beautiful testumony to his appreciation of his con- 
temporaties and gave us an agreeable recapitulation of so many 
distinguished figures, a recollection of the noteworthy spirits 
they represented, of their relations to each other and to the 
valued man who gathered most of them for a time around him- 
self, and was careful to retain, at least by picture, about him 
the departing and the absent. In such contemplation, however, 
many a grave consideration was foreed on you. Among all 
these pocts and men of letters, numbering over 100, was not 
one single musician or composer. What, should the venerable 
old man, who, as far as his word was concerned, lived and 
breathed apparently only in song, have no feeling of song in 
the peculiar sense? of the art of music, the true clement, at 
once the origin and fruition of all poetry? 

If now you tried to gather up into one conception all your 
sentiments in reference to the noble man, vou might say the 
basis of his character was a passionate benevolence, which, both 
by word and deed, he endeavored to make good and effective. 
Inspiring encouragement by speech and writing, diffusing 
abroad the general pure fecling of humanity, he approved him- 
self a friend of every man, helpful to the needy, full of turther- 
ance In particular to necessitous vouth. In him, as a good 
householder, beneficence appears to be the one fond fancy on 
which he spends his superfluitv. The most he gives is out of 
his own resources, seldom, and only in later vears, did he make 
use of his name and reputation to acquire some influence for the 
furtherance of his projects with kings and ministers, and this 
without any great success. He is treated with honor, his active 
exertions tolerated and praised, a helping hand, too, reached out 
to him, but usually some scruples are entertained about joining 
heartily in his purposes. 

On the whole, he must he allowed to have in every respect 
the most emphatic burgess-like mind. As man, he stands on 
his own feet, performing the duties of a considerable public 
office, and for the rest shows himself a patriot toward town, 
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province, and kingdom, a genuine hberal toward the German 
Fatherland and the world. J-verything revolutionary, on the 
other hand, that discloses mself im his later vours i highly hate- 
ful to him, as was evervthing which at an earlier period set itself 
in hostility to Prussia’s great Ning and his realm, 

Further, while every religion should promote the pure, peace- 
ful intercourse Of men amone each other (but the Clyristian 
ered is specnuly qualitied te effect this end). 
Gleim innately, bv a necessity or his nature, practising the niut- 
ural relwoon ot the upright man, could acknowledge himself 
as the most orthodox of men, and in the hereditary contession, 
as in the sunmple established citus ot the Protestant Church, 
find ample satistaction for lis wants, 

After caliang up these lively representations of the departed 
man, we Were Cestined to see an umage of him in the person 
of his dving meee, whom he greeted on her sick-bed. Under 
the name of Gleminde she had for many vears been the orna- 
ment of a poetic circle. Mer graceful though sickly frame 
harmomzed finely with the great purity of her surroundinys, 
and we conversed with her on the good, bv-gwone davs ever asso- 
eiated in her mind with the lite and labors of her excellent 
uncle. 

At length, to close our pilgrimage in an earnest and worthy 
manner, we entered the earden and went round the grave of 
the noble old man, to whom, after many vears siffermes and 
sorrows, activity and endurance, it was granted to rest im the: 
spot dear to lis atrections, surrounded by monuments of trends, 

We repeatertly visited the desolate, CRIT aisies ot thie cau 
dral, Vhowel: deprived of its former religious life, t vet stood 
unshaken inits original dignity. Such buildings lave in then 
something peculiarly attractive, Thew bring home to as solid 
thenrh sombre states af existence, and it bene sopiefimies 
gratetul to our spirits to wrap ourselves im the semi-ohseurity 
of the past, we welcome the shudder and forchoading that close 
m on us bodily, materially, spiritually, attectime our feclimes 
Imagination, and disposition, and so moulding us into a meral, 
poetic, and religions mod, 

The Staecetherce Chetghts overerown with green bashes, oaat- 
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accirseed company returning from Blocksberd Rad, tee Gals 
niathamable decree, here become petrified Mt the tesa at tis 
ascent a hurere va? serves as bridal salon for an abewninalihe Tevce 
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sters of every Lind, so that the ot Seer n-loviae Pratariis 
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The thought was here forced on you how necessary it is in 
education not to neylect Imagination, but to regulate it, to 
awaken in it by the carly presentation of nuble pictures the love 
of the beautiful, the need of the excellent. Of what use is it 
tu bridle sensuousness, to cultivate the understanding, to secure 
reason her sovereignty 2 Imagination lurks in the man as hi. 
deadliest enemy; by nature she has an irresisuble impulse 
— toward the absurd, an impulse which operates powerfully even 
in cultivated men, and, to the contempt of all culture, displays 
in the midst of the most becoming circles the inherited sav- 
eae | which takes pleasure in caricatures. 

Of the rest of my return journey [ need speak only in hasty 
touches, We visited the Bodethal and the long-known Ham- 

f The nee, iad tie third time in my JS) I now paused long 


oat to me chit In our pry we are never so eee 
‘thrown back upon ourselves as when revisiting, after a long 
interval, highly significant objects, in particular decidedly char, 
acteristic scenes of nature. In such a case we shall. on the 
whole, remark that on each successive visit the object ever as- 
sumes more prominence ; that if in the earlier visits our feelings 
were in the ascendant, and the scene was associated with joy 
and sorrow, cheerfulness and tumult, our self now gradually 
retires into the background, and we do justice to the external 
situation, recognizing its peculiarities and ever more highly 
appreciating its properties, so far as our minds can penetrate 
them. The first kind of contemplation is conditioned by the 
artistic sense, the second by the sense of the natural philoso- 
pher; and though at first it gave me pain to perceive how the 
former mode of viewing nature was gradually waning in me, I 
was soon comforted by the discovery that the latter mode was 
all the more vigorously developing itself in my eve and spirit. 


1806 


The interim hopes with which like Philistines we had fer 
many vears been beguiling ourselves, we still cherished in the 
present. No doubt all ends of the earth were in flames; Europe 
had become transfused into another shape: hy sea and land 
fleets and towns were shattered to pieces, Middle and Narth 





2 Germany, however, still enjoved a certain feverish peace, in the 
possession of which we resigned ourselves to a problematic 
—-seeurity. The great realm in the West had established itself, 
. and shot out roots and brane ties on all sides. Meanwhile 
Prussia had apparently conceded to it the privilege of fortifving 
is itself in the North. It first varrisened Erfurt, a very important 
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halting-point, nor did we oppose the quartering of Prussian 
troops from the beginning of the year within our borders. The 
Qstin regiment was followed in the begumming of February by 
fusiliers > next entered the reviments of Dork, Armim, VPirsel; 
people had already becesne accustomed to Uns disturbance. 

The birthday of our revered duchess, January 30th, was 
this time celeorated pompously enough, it is true, ver sul 
with sad ferehedings. The Ostm regnnent boasted an iin- 
equalled band of tramypeters; by way of weleome they entercd 
the theatre in the form of a halt-crele, giving proots of their 
extracrdinary shill, and at last acconipanving a sony, whose 
universally known melody devoted to an island king, and by 
no mcens vet surpassed by any performance of the kind on the 
part of the patriotic Continent, exercised its full heart-clevauny 
power 

A translation, or recast, of Corneille’s “ Cid” was next per- 
formed: then“ Stella.” for the first tune with tragie catastrophe. 
‘Getz von Berlichingen " followed, also * Egmont.” Sellers 
“Bell, with all apparatus for casting and for tinished represen- 
tation, a feature we had now as matter of instruction long at- 
tempted, was given: the whole company taking part im ait, the 
special dramatic, artistic, and artisan parts tailing to the master 
and the journevmnen, the remaming Ivric parts to the male and 
female members, an appropriate preee beme allotted ta cach. 

‘Dr. Lather,” brought by [Mand for representation, excited 


attention on the whale, though we hesitated to adept 11, 

During our lengthened stay in Carlsbad, the mext theetre sea 
son envage| much of our thought, and it was attempted ti ac 
eommoadate Oehlenschliger’s meritorious tragwecdw ~ Dakon 


ton ¢ t 


Tarl “ to our stage. clothes and decorations to this purpose hav- 
ing already been looked out and found. Later on, however, at 


appeared dubiows, at a time when crowns were plaved wath m 
earnest, to turn such a sacred ornament into jest. The put 
spring all that could be done was to mamta the extant reper- 
tery, and to 4 certain extent enlaree tt. Toward thie ene yt 


the wear, when the pressure of war threatened the raprure of 


all Hes, we deemed it our duty to keep up the theatre as 4 poblic 
bennett, an wepertant purt of the common weal of the tay, 
Only two months were our representations inferrpea, am 

wentine orireutts bot & few days, aod [itland’s * Cahgigar ea 
the theatre served to reanirate the serman stare willy tech 
bansrciit ste ee 

The provected new edition of my worke compelled mip te a 
revieion of them. all [ devoted to each sinele prodivehieny Tx 
atientwnt | Geemed due, bat held fast by mry maxim te mee ino 
easemhal fecast of anything nor even alterations bo aie ane 
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The two divisions of the * Elegies,” as they are now to hand, 
were disposed of, and” Faust,” in its present form, fragmen- 
— tarily treated. In this way [reached the fourth part inclusively, 
. but a more important task was engaging me. ‘The epic * Tell” 
again stirred inome in the form in which in 1797 | had con- 
him in Switzerland and afterward set aside i In laver of 
iiiers dramatic “Tell,” Toth Schiller’s and my “Tell” 
1 very well exist together, Schiller was well acquainted 
tn plan, and 1 was satistied with his having used my main 
tion of a self-dependent “Tell (independent ‘of the 
conspirators). fn the execution, however, in obedience 
tendency of his talent and the necessities of the Ger- 
theatre, he had necessarily to pursue another road than 
e. The epic-peaceful- rrandiose treatment. still) remained 
ally at my disposal, while the two bodies of motives, even 
¢ they touched on cach other, assumed in the two works 
rely different figures. 
I ice ed once more to try my eae. at hexameters, =e my 


“ss eit ever pieatay assurance. The ie ae pee 
er, were so full of foreboding, the last months so stormy, 
vealing so little hope of a free breathing-time, that a plan con- 
1 ed in unrestrained nature on the Vierwaldstidter lake, and 
the way to Altorf, did not well admit of execution in an 
anguished Germany. 

Tf publicly we had now renounced our relationship to plastic 
art, it vet inwardly remained dear and precious to us. Sculptor 
a! Weisser, an art-associate of Friedrich Tieck, worked with 
— Glick at the bust of the Duke of Brunswick, who died here, a 
Dust which, standing in the public library, gives a beautiful tes- 
. timony to lis mue h-promising talent. 

— Copperplates are, in general, the handiest form of art for the 
entertainment of connoisseurs and amateurs. | es ran 
received from Rome, at the hands of Gmelin, the excellent eg 
inseribed “* The Temple of Venus according to Claude.’ 

was all the more valuable to me that the original did not ay 
come known till after my departure from Rome, so that I was 
first able to convince myself of the excellencies of the work 
_ from this artistic copy. 

In quite a different province, vet cheerful and. talented 
enough, appeared Seguin gs s prints to “ Genoveva,” with 
the original drawings of which we had before been acquainted. 
2 These voung men, who had formerly practised themselves on 
—-Polygnotus, now turned toward the romantic. a direction 
a which literary talent had rendered poptilar, and thus proving 
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that to a greater degree than is supposed the plastic artist 1s 
dependent on the poet and author. 

In Carlsbad | found imstructive entertainment in a collection 
of Ci Pperplates i the Posscsston of Count Lepel. The large 
water-color pen drawings of Ramberg no iess testined to the 
talent ot that artist. a talent cheertul, happy in its coneepuons, 
disposed occasmonally for extempore efterts, These, as also 
seme works of his own, beside very beautiful landseapes in 
opaque colors, belonged to Count Corneilan, 

‘The collections here were inercased by an addition of draw- 
nvset adigh class. Carstens’s artistic legacy was inherited by 
Ins friend Pernow, and. a fair arrangement having been come to 
with the hitter, our museum was enriched by several drawings 
of the most various size: larger cartoons, smaller pictures, 
stimhes in black chalk, in ruddle, water-colored pen-drawimys, 
and other things to which an artist 1s induced from = various 
TOTIVES, 

Wilhelm Tisehbern, who on his removal from Naples had, 
under the taver ofthe Duke ot Oldenburg, nestled inte a peace 
fal happy situation, let us hear occasionally trom him, and this 
spring sent us ne htth: ofa pleasing nature. 

He was the first to communicate the remark that pictures 
the swittest m execution are often the happiest m thought, an 
observation suggested to him by the steht of many hundred 
paintines by excellent masters, splerd:d m thonely, lat ae 
the most carefnl in execution. And truth tt is that the mest 
finished pictures ot the Netherland school, with all them wealth 
and luxury of Cetadl, sometimes disappomt vow on the side oot 
gens, Of intellectual iavention. It would appear as thengh 
the artist's carefrl conscrentionsness and determination to satisty 
completely every demand on the part of the conmnotsscur and 
lettante impeded the free Might of his spirit, (lm the other 
band, the artist knowing nothing of these considerations, but 
wielding himeelf freely and wholly to the conception which 
dominates him, is apt to deliver himself all the more happily 

is ; 


and uninediately. ‘[rechbeni sent us some watercolor wham 
E 


two of which remain. “ Diegers for Treasure in a vdleep Doane 


mont and Casemates "night-time, inndeqnate exoreisgs, ey 
enirits molesting them, loss of the treasures which teach Yuen 
Hieeoyere| and hall-sered, Grace of effect i hot weiss 
tied om thie pactete lhe matter represented! andl the exe 
fiona both eugeest dread) and seerecy, Still more, metas, & 
this fle ease with the second omtus “A. Honmiiie Secne ad 
War "Killed aml plendered men, disconsolate wives asd chil 
dren, in tie hackeround a cloister in flanies, in the forieerninie 


used preikes: a picture Rhewiees fo he preserved ia & ease 
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Tischbein further sent the duchess Amalia a moderate folio 
volume of water-color pen-drawings, — Here Tischbein is par- 
ticularly happy, his practised talent giving visuality to thoughts, 
chance ideas, whimsics, without any great ¢ xpenditure of labor, 
and without danger of losing his time. 

The representation of animals was always a passion with 
Tisehbein, and here may be mentioned an ass of his, eating with 
all comfort pine-apples instead of thistles. 

In another picture your eye ts carried over the roofs of a large 
town toward the rising sun. Quite close to the spectator, in 
the fore-front, sits by the chimney-stack a sweep-boy. Every- 
thing on him apable of receiving color is glorified by the sun, 
and it is in truth a charming thought that the son of the most 
miserable trade should vet be the only person among many 
thousands favored with such a heart-rejoicing view of nature. 

These communications of Vischbein were imparted under the 
condition that a poetic or prosaic interpretation should be given 
to his moral-artistic dreams. ‘The little poems we sent him tn 
return are to be found in my collection. Duchess Amalha and 
her circle took their due share in these things, and responded 
by their own hand to the friendliness of the donor, 

I, too, was induced in Carlsbad to impress the various im- 
portant subjects coming under my observation on my memory 
by means of imitations. The more perfect sketches had some 
value for me, and T began to collect them. 

A cabinet of medals, giving a sufficient view of the course of 
sculpture from the second half of the fifteenth century onward, 
was considerably increased, offering ever more complete repre- 
sentations on the subject. 

A collection of autographie leaves of distinguished men was in 
like manner considerably enlarged. An album of the family of 
Walehi, dating from about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and in which Maffei has a prominent place, was highly 
valuable, and | expressed my great obligations to the friendly 
givers. An alphabetic list of the autographic collection was 
printed, and I inserted one such in every letter T wrote to mv 
friends, and in this way the album was ever more and more 
extended. 

As to artists, Rabe from Berlin again visited us, and com- 
mended himself as well by his talent as by his politeness 

A letter from Tackert. however, could not but sadden me. 
This excellent man, having been struck down by an apoplectic 
fit, had only so far recovered as to be able to dictate and sign 
a letter. IT was distressed to see the hand which was wont to 
pen so many firm strokes able only tremblingly and incom- 
pletely to indicate a name formerly flourished off so joyously 
and happily. 
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The Jena museums were swelled by the influx of so many 
new subjects that an extension had to be taken in hand and a 
different ar Ean pert rit cacte ypted, 

Batsch’s reliques entailed on us new trouble and inconven- 
lence. He had founded the Natural Nesearch Society, and con- 
ducted it through a series of vears, collecting: alse for its in- 
struction a museum of all kinds ot subtects, a museum inereased 
beth im bulk and importance by his own private collcetion 
nethoawealls distributed thr ugh it. After his death the diree- 
tors and members of the society demanded a part of the prop- 
erty, in particular the museum specially belonging ta at. The 
heirs demanded the rest, a demand which, as the hitherto diree- 
tor was only suppesed to have made a present of lus collection, 
could mot be refused. Om the side of the ducal commission it 
was determined to intertere, but an arrangement with the heirs 
having failed there was no help for it but to divide and distribute 
the lot. What arrears had to be paid were made up, and the 
Natural Research Society had a room assigned it in the castle, 
whither the specimens belonging to it were conveved. People 
engaged to do something toward their preservation and = in- 
erease, and so this business was set to rest in rather a hopeful 
stiite. 

VWohen d returned in September from Carlsbad | fond the 

uneral cabinet im ‘ie fairest arranyvement, also the vealooteal 
car 7 a 

Dr. Secbeck spent the whole vear in Jena, and torwarded im no 
small degree our insight into phy sic8 eenerally, and in peorticn- 
lar inte the theory of “colors While in reference ter those sth 
jects he suet dat walvanism, his other experiments an oxida- 
tion and deaxirdation, on warming and cooling, on kindline and 

tinguishine, were for me of the ereatest fmportanece in a 
chromatic sense, 

\n expe riment hy our hgh’ Crotthing to turbify olass-pances 
div] not sneceed, but in fact only for the reasen that his efforts 
were too liubortous, this chemic 4 effect, like all effects of tat 
ure, proceeding from a breath, from the most delieate of con 


ditiwrs 


en 10]. 


With Ee eeemel Schelver one was able to exchanon: trily 


beantiin! observations. The tender aml] solid qualittx= oF ie 
nature came very annably to Heht m oanvereation, the fae 
yerser m this respect havine the advantage over the leer, 
whe, as im the case of all too recotdlite monolognes, shows felt 
himself so far estranzerdl from his andienm 

Sommiering 2” aerams of the Homan Orcans of Meare * 
carried 1s Sack to amabonny \itearder you Meuamboldys Teal 


maeryes called us into the wide open world, Steffen’s ” Vine 
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ciples of the Philosophical Natural Sciences ” offered sufficient 
matter for thought, people living generally in dissentient unity 
with him. 

To instruct myself in mathematics to the limits of my capac- 
ity, | read Montuclas’s ° Tlistoire des) Mathematiques,” and 
having again cleared up to myself, as far as possible, the higher 
views from which each particular is derived and attempted to 
plant myself midway between the kingdoms of nature and tree- 
dom, | drew up the scheme of the ° General Science of Nature” 
in order to find a sure standpoint for my special chromiatics, 

Tn the domain of antiquity, whither [amy so disposed to re- 
treat, | read Agricola’s * De Ortu et Causis Subterrancorum ” 
for the sake of again impressing on my mind the model of a 
common-sense contemplation, and in doing so remarked that, 
while in this way wandering backward into the past, | found 
the most credible intelligence of a meteor stone in the  Thurin- 
gian Chronicle.” 

Nor must |] omit mentioning two beautiful incitements | ex- 
perienced in the province of botany. The large ° Charte bota- 
nique d'apres Ventenat " rendered the family relations of plants 
more striking and impressive to me. It hung in a large room 
of the Jena Castle, in the first floor of which T lived, and re- 
mained there on the wall when [| suddenly made way for Prince 
Hohenlohe. It served for the occasional entertainment of his 
educated staff of generals, as also, later on, for Napoleon's, and 
when after so much storm and commotion [ again took pos- 
session of my peaceful lodging, I found the chart hanging in 
the old place still uninjured. 

Cotta’s “ Observations on the Sap in Vegetables.” with speci- 
mens of cut woods appended, was for me a very pleasing gift. 
They again resuscitated in me those tendencies of mind | had 
followed for so many vears, and were the principal cause that, 
turning anew to “ Morphology.” T determined on reprinting 
the “ Metamorphosis of Plants and other things attaching 
themselves thereto. 

My preparations with the “ Theory of Colors,” labors which 
had emploved me without interruption for twelve vears, had 
now made so much progress that the various parts began more 
and more to round themselves into each other and to figure 
forth the near-approaching whole. The physiological colors 
were now completed to the full scope of my intentions and 
capabilities, the beginnings of the historical part also lav in 
finished form before me, and the printing of the first and second 
parts of the work might. therefore, at once be taken in hand. 

T now turned to the pathological colors, and in the historical 


yy 


section investigated Plinius’s * Observations on Colors.’ 
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While thus the single parts were m progress, a scheme of 
the whole was in constant execution, 

The physical colors now in their turn elarmed mv whole 
attention, lhe consideration of the means and conditions of 
their appearance absorbed all my taculttes, Here now [ had 


’ 


most dehcate aml the purest material to be treated, i the initial 
mpbiment whence ts ceveloped the whole setence of chromatics. 
Convinced that in the earher part, within the circle of the 
phystelogieal colors, this truth must mevitably demonstrate 1t- 
scl even without any assistance On my part. | adwaneed te the 
redaction of all Ll had thought and established with mvyselt and 
others On the subject of retrachon. For here, ur facet, was the 
Pace! ig princess who im an array of seven 
colors had betooled the whole world; here lay the grim septs 
tic dragon threatemng everyone who prestmed te trv his tort- 
unes with these vlosions. The inpertanee of this part and the 
chapters devoted to it was great. IT endeavored im the execu- 
ton toda the work tull justice. and was under ne apprehensions 
of neglecting anything. It was tirmly established that if on re- 
lrachen cojors came to hght, an mage, a boundary must he 
t subjective expermments black and 

white images or every kind appear at ther bownlartes when 
oned at through the prism, how the same happens with @ray 


ing only throgeh and in media, the doctrine of turbidity, as the 
iT) 


ae 1 i a a 
S0UILEKs riow 10). Tie Case 4 


images Of all shades, with brieht mares of everr Gila aial 


egret, wi whe case of stronger and liwhter retracts eins 


wus strictly demonstrated, and | am persuaded thal Hae cone 
petent tain exanumug all these appearanees m experiments 
wilomiss noting cither i the phenomenon itself or im the 
Joe a Ae a 

Neat tellowed the eatoptrian and paroptian colors, and in 


respect ot the former at was to be remarked that in the ease of 
the mirage, colors only then appeared when the retlected body 
wae brihantly taken m a scratched or threadike jap, “Tn 
the case Of the pareptian the bow was dented and the colored 


eiriy were cenived trem double lehts. That each of the elders 
ent. thee i throws a shade of its own was stronely evidenced tn 
tie cace of an annular echnse. 

Phe oesesouslhy-moral ettect of color was then taken mi Tanck 
cane ten Os tistorual % net Loar es 4 Tyrenyerene cre lt itperal reel, 

With the printime we had reached the thirteenth Sheet af 
the firet part amd the fourth of the second, when toe mnt 
readin hayac broke in coon ws, threntesing the eaiinw ae 

1 


h had been prematurely hiireied 
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—— Elappily enough we were able, when shortly afterward we 
had rallied our spirits, to take up this task anew, along with 
other business, and in composed activity again to prosccute our 
elaborated. A correspondenee carried on with the good 
nd worthy Kune enabled us to append his letter to the conu- 
lon of the “ Lheary of Colors,” as Seebeck’s increased ex- 
ents also proved of advantage to the whole. 
ith hightened heart we thanked the Muses for the aid they 
soo manifestly deigned us. Hardly, however, had we to 
extent fetched a tree breath when we found it necessary, 
were not to stand still, to take up the repugnant polemical 
J and to compress within practical compass and conclude 
our arguments ino respeet of Newton's Opus,” as also 
examination of his experiments and the inferences drawn 
them. ‘The introduction of the polemical part was ac- 
plished by the close of the vear, 
ith the poctical merits of strangers, sympathy was at least 
dly felt if not in large measure publicly expressed. °° The 
lerhorn,” antique and fantastic, was appreciated accord- 
* to its merits, and a review written out in a kindly spirit. 
er’s poems of nature, Of quite an opposite character, belony- 
wholly to the present and the real, were with fair criticism 
ved according to their style. Oehlenschlager’s * Aladdin” 
tno less with a good reception, though everything belong- 
ig to it, especially in the course of the fable, could not be com- 
ended. And if among the studies of an earlier time | find the 
Persians ” of .schylus mentioned, it appears to me as if a 
— presentiment of what was in preparation for us had impelled 
me thither, 
To quite a national interest, however, had the * Nibelungen ” 
grown. The appropriation of them was the passion of several 
meritorious men sharing equal predilection for them with us. 
Schiller’s remains continued a principal concern, though re- 
oo membering with pain that former attempt of mine, | at once 
emphatically renounced all participation in an edition of his 
works and a biographical sketch of my excellent friend. 
Adam Miiller’s lectures came to my hands. [read and 
studied them, but with divided feeling, for if an excellent mind 
is really patent in them, vou also became aware of many uncer- 
tain steps which must gradually by logical sequence lead the 
best nate? on false ways. 


















. 
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— —s Hamann’s writines were from time to time brought forth 

from the mystic vault in which they rested. The strong spirit 

here operating through the strange garment of language in 
e 
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Which the thoughts are clothed always anew attracted the lovers 
of pictures tl, tired and contused by so many riddles, one laid 
them aside and vet could not suppress the wish for a complete 
edition of the works, 

Wieland’s translation of Horace’s “ Epistle to the Pise’s 
really seduced me for some time trom other employments. 
This prollemate work will appear diuterently to one trom what 
it will te another and ditferently to the same person again every 
ten years. | ventured on bold and whimsical mterpretations 
of the whole as of single parts. and could wish [ had them 
written down af only tor the sake of the humor of the views. 
These thoughts and fancies, however, like so many thousand 
others expressed in conversation, passed away lhe so much 
Vapor. 

lhe great advantage of living with a man devoting himeselt 

the therough cultivation of a subject was richly unparted to 
us by Fernow'’s aiding presence. by his treatise of the [talman 
dialects he this year transplanted us into the midst of the lite 
of that remarkable country, 

The dustery of modern German hterature had also much 
heht shed on it: tirst by Johannes Muller's ° Autobiography” 
Winch we greeted with a review, then by the publication of 
(slew s letters, tor which we had the well-informed Korte to 


thank: next by Huber’s “* Lite.” due to lis taithtal and in so 
tiany respects highly valuable wife. 


° 
t 
(ir older Justorwal studies [ find nothing remarked except 


that [ read Lampridius’s “ Hostory of the Kmperdrs.” am) 1 
a0 wreeidly recall to mined the horror which semed me im the 


1 
contemplation of the anarchy there disclosed. 
‘To keep alive mv interest im the higher, moral-religions life, 
Denh aad WKrenzer’s studies came to hand, as also the seventy- 
art ot the “ Halle Missionary Reports,” gitts which | 
he hamwiness of Dr Knapp, who, convinced of my sin- 
eere svinpathy in the spread of moral feeling by religious means, 
had now for vears forwarded me news of the blessed prouress 
ot an ever vital institution 


Cin amether side [ was mstructed in the present political satia- 


tion by (sent fragments trom the History of the Patwncel 
Equikbrniam of kurope,” while I still remember the hale tant 
wis thrown on particular events of the tyme by an Eneieienan 
of mark iwine anporne us, Mr. Osborn. who ciremenstrimaly 
ard graphivea!’ t forth the strateey of the hatile of “Trial 
ts erert tian ard bold execution, 

Sifice YSOt, when, after seriaue illness, J went to Pyro 


| tong! eter ne Warerine acre tor the suke coy TRVY Peasetlae in 
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Weimar attending to the exhibition, Meanwhile, however, 
many ailments had announced themselves inomiy body, but of 
which with patient indolence PE took Htthe heed till, now at last 
urged by friends and physicians, [ determined on a visit: to 
Carlsbad, all the more that an active and dexterous friend, 


Major von Hendrick, offered to take upon himselt the whole 
ceare of the journey. At the end of May, accordingly, [drove 


off with him and Riemer. Om our way we had the adventure 


of seeing the " Tlussites before Naumburg.” Another enbar 
— rassment was occasioned us in leger, where we found that we 
were not provided with passes, these having been forgotten in 
the hurry and bustle of starting, and through a strange com- 


plication of circumstances not been demanded at the frontiers. 


~The police officials, however, at Eger, with the politeness and 
—expertness which such junctures are apt to call forth, managed 
— to help us over our ditheulty, “They gave us a paper of sate 
conduct to Carlsbad against our promise to forward them the 


S 





In this watering-place, where, in order to recovery, one 
should leave all cares behind him, we arrived just in the midst 
of anxiety and apprehension. 

Prince Reuss NIIT, always graciously disposed toward me, 


~ was there himself and was pleased to open up to me with diplo- 


matic skill the havoc threatening our situation. The same 
confidence was shown me by General Richter, who enabled me 
to throw many a glance into the past. He had experienced in 
his own person the hard fate of Ulm, and PE was favored with 
a diary of the events dating from the third of October, 1805, 
to the seventeenth of October, the day of the surrender ot the 
fortification. In such circumstances July came round : one im- 
portant item of news followed the other. 

Toward the advancement of geological studies Joseph Miller 
had been faithfully working throughout the vears | did) not 
visit Carlsbad. This worthy man, born at Turnau, and treined 
as a lithographer, had tried many things in the world, and at 
last settled in Carlsbad. There he was practising his art of 
lithography, when the thought struck him to cut and polish 
the stones of the Carlsbad fountain in tables, whereby a knowl 
edge of these celebrated stalactites was gradually spread among 
the lovers of nature in the world. From these productions of 
the warm fountains he turned to other striking products of the 
mountains, collecting the twin-ervystals of the felspar to be found 
detachedly in the surrounding country. 

Years ago he had accompanied us in our walks, when, with 
Baron von Racknitz and other lovers of nature, T investigated 
important species of stone, and later on he had spared neither 
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time nor trouble to set up a manifold characteristic collection, 
number them, and in his own wavy desertbe them. As he had 
followed the structure of the mountain, it was found that the 
things he had collected titted pretty well into each other, and it 
did not require much labor to arrange them in an order more 
available for scientitic purpeses, a rearrangement which with 
some littl reluctance be complied wath. 

(ofall bis anvestigations, that which promised to vield me the 
greatest profit was the attention he had devoted to the transition 
stone which precedes the granne of the Hirschensprung, pre- 
sents a granite vemed with hornstone and containing: pyrites, 
as also, tinally, calcareous spar. The hot springs gush imme- 
diately outoot this stone, and people were not disinclined to 
explain the heatimg of the waters and the solution in them ds 
the mingling or water with this remarkable geologic tormation, 
and so solving the mysterrous problem, 

He caretully showed me the traces of the above stone, a thing 
net easily done, seeme that the buildings of the Seltlosshery 
reston it. We then proceeded together through the district, 
visited the basalts reposing on the gramte above the ELammer, 
and close by a field where the twin-ervstals are te be found 
opened at hy the plough, We drove to frien Vhiaats, observer 
in that place the lthographie granite and other stone deviating 
enivy ina little dewree from granite. The clinkstone rock was 
mounted and duly bammered, amd the character or the wide 
though mot cheertul prospect fairly noticed. 

Po add te our ¢ood-fortune, Councillor of the Prihassy Mert 
von Strive, as erndite in this province as he 1s comnnimicative 
and polite, Showed ms, te our edification, his heavtitul erades 


he had broweht with him, takine an important part alse im our 
vecloweal observations, and hunselt producing an weal euttine 


et the Lessin and Hedorft cham of mountams. “This euttms 
clearly demonstrated the connection between the subnerrancars 
frre anel the under anc laterally Iwine mountam-elmim, “UVhe 
specimens hefore ws, bath of the fundamental rock and rts alter- 
ation by tire, conclusively established to our eves the fact of 


Walke arrancecd with reference to this mitter were af mine 


metroctive and cheertul, while they also served to diver? ou¢ 
nuns from the events of the day 

Later on, Counsellor of Mmes Werner apd Aneist 
Herter iorvecd us, the former for a prolonm@ed, the iter fren 
‘ erer. Ceri | 3 uh by eh Wit As tS crerverially the 4 met” PEE & rere dy 
dimmissions. Civerniie, 1 CUposmi wiews caer te tet Sk 
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— coal-strata in constant combustion was too well known to me 
that PE should have ventured on communicating to him my latest 
views, ‘Lo the transition species of rock of Schlossberg, too, 
which for me was of so much importance, he gave only a sub- 
ordinate value. August von tlerder communicated to me some 
autiful observations on the contents of the mountain-veis, 
hare different according to the ditterent directions in which 
run, Itis always a beautitul experience to see the imcom- 
rchensible embodied before one’s eves. 

—Inreference to a pedagogic-military institution in the French 
we received exact intelligence from an excelicnt clergy- 
rom Bavaria. .\ kind of catechization, it was explained 
was held on Sunday by officers and under-otticers, in 
the soldicr was instructed, not only in his duties, but also 
wledge which might be serviceable to him within his 
. Phe object here aimed at was plainly the training of 
ghly acute and expert men accustomed to rely on them- 

This, no doubt, presupposed a great mind in the leader, 
h, in spite of all instruction on the part of his subordinates, 
red conspicuously above each and all, fearing nothing trom 
CUTS. 

— Anxiety and danger, however, were increased by the brave, 
tubborn spirit of German patriots, who zealously and undis- 
sedly bent on organizing and effecting a popular rising, pas- 
ately concerted the means to this end. While threatened 
‘heavy thunder-clouds in the distance, we thus saw our immic- 
te firmament overcast with cloud and vapor. 

— Meanwhile, the German Confederation of the Rhine was 
concluded, and its consequences were casily to be overseen. 
— On our return journey by Hof we also read in the newspapers 
show the German Empire was dissolved. 

In the midst of these disturbing subjects of conversation we 
were, nevertheless, in many ways diverted. Landgrave Narl 
von Hessen. all along devoted to deeper studies, liked to converse 
on the primitive history of mankind, and was not averse from 
acknowledging higher views, although, by strict logical steps. 
one could not arrive at unanimity with him. 

— — Carlshad at that time gave one the feeling of living in the land 
of Goshen. Austria was compelled to make ostensible peace 
with France, and in Bohemia at least vou were not, as in Thu- 

—— ringia, every moment alarmed hy marches and counter-marches. 
But searcely had you reached home when you heard the threat- 
ening thunder actually rolling in vour ears, the most decided 
declaration of war by the marching hither of immeasurable 
masses of troops. 

A passionate commotion revealed itself in the minds of men. 
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according to ther ditterent circumstances, and fables being a 
never-fatling product of such a temper, a report spread ot the 
death of Count Hauewitz, an old tmnend of my vouth, formerly 
recognized as an active and polite minister, but now hateful 
to the whole world, he having drawn on himselt the mdignation 
ef the Germans by the deciaration wrung from him of adher- 
ened ty the French supremacy, 

Phe Prussians comttnue to lortify lerturt, and our prince, as 
a Prussian general, prepares fer departure. ft would be dith- 
cult to express the anxious negonations [earned om wath my 
faithtul and forever unforgetiable business friend, the State 
Minister von Voigt, as also the pregnant conversation wath my 
prince in the lead-quarters at Niederrossla 

The dowager duchess occupied Tiefurt. Leader of the 





heavy heart. dowen in moments of so much seriousness, pleas- 


ure and work are wont to follow each other with the same sad 
larity as eating, drinking, and sleeping. 

he Carlsbad specimens of the mountamn-stone series had 
arrived in dena. TL reparred thither on the twenty-sixth ot Sep- 
tember te unpack them, and, with the assistance of Director 
Lenz, te catalogue them for the present. A list, tea, was writ 
ten out for the “Jena Literatur-Intelligenzblatt “ and sent to 


| 

Meanwhile | bad \\ nara wa to the sile wine of the eastle 
ta make room for Prince Heohenlohe. who was reloctinily imi 
me hither with his division of troops, though he would rather 


have heen marching on the wav toward Hor to meet the enemy. 
ln spite of all these sad views, many a philosophic chapter was, 
m the oll academic way, gone stim, with Hegel, Schelling 


published a declaration, answered by Ths. I dined with Prince 
Hohenlohe, met fenin mar impertant men and extended mv 
acyuaintance ; not one of ws felt assured. but, on the errr 
rein despatr, a feeling betraved, if net bw words, at lea 


[ hal a wondertnl scene with the hot-headed Colonel yon 


Massenbacl Woth hom. too, the inclination for write came 
in’ fle way of political prodence and military activity TTes dyaal 
compcee | a etranee work, nothing less than a moral maatests 
aginst NManoloont kverybody apprehended and dreaterl the 

vaeryelayy f the French. The printer, therelar, agcige 

ict | me advisers, came to me, end all presses a 
treated mie that I would divert the printing of the manuserit, 

hick, ££ tut ec) id on the entrance of the French arise 
mnie bins destruction on the town T bad the works given 
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began with the words, ‘ Napoleon, I loved you; the last, how- 
ever, ending with * ‘] hate you.” the interval between these 
periods was taken up with the expression of the hopes and ex- 
pectations men at first che ished regarding the yreatness of 
Napoleon's character, it being: supposed that such an extracrdi 
nary man must be actuated by morally human purposes. At 
last, in strony language, he was reproached with all the wrongs 
which in recent times people had to sutfer at his hands. Wath 


a few alterations, the paper might have been imterpreted as the 
expression of the vexation felt by a jilted lover at the intidelity 


of his lady love, the composition thus appearing as ridiculous 
as it was dangerous. 

Urged by the importunities of the worthy Jena citizens with 
whom | had for so many vears stood on a good footing, | broke 
through the rule [had prescribed for my conduct not to mix 
myself up in any public quarrel, 1 took up the sheets and found 
the author in the large, antique rooms of the Wilhelm Dis- 
pensary. After renewing acquaintance with him, | advanced 
to the delivery of my protestation, and found, as was to be ex- 
pected, that [had an obstinate author to deal with. =f, on my 
side, however, showed myself as obstinate a citizen, ond with 
vehement eloquence assailed him with all the arguments at my 
command, which, to be sure, were sufficiently weighty, till at 
last he yielded. T remember a tall, straight Prussian, appar- 

ently an adjutant, was present on this occasion, standing in 
unmoved posture and with unchanged features, but who might, 
inwardly, well be surprised at this boldness on the part of a 
citizen. In short, | parted from the colonel on the best terms, 
weaving into my thanks all the persuasive reasons which prop- 
erly should have been sufficiently influential by themselves, but 
which now produced a mild reconciliation. 

Qn Friday, the third of October, T waited on excellent men. 
I found Prince Louis Ferdinand able and friendly according 
to his nature; Lieutenant-General von Grawert, Colonel von 
Massow, Captain Blumenstein, the last, half a) Frenchman, 
friendly and confiding. At noon to dinner with them all 
Prince [Hohenlohe’s. 

Amid the great confidence expressed in the Prussian strength 
and skill in war, my ear was every now and again strangely 
assailed by admonitions to the effect that people should en- 
deavor to hide their valuables, their most important papers, cte. 
In these circumstances, divested of all illusions of hope, T catled 
out just as we commenced eating larks, “ Now, should the 
heavens fall, there will be no dearth of these creatures.” 

On the sixth | found Weimar all in commotion and conster- 
nation. The strong characters were composed and decided, 
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It Was now time to consider and make resolutions. Who should 
remain? Who should tees ‘That was the question. 
1807 

At the end of last vear the theatre was again opened; 
balconies and boxes, pat and gallery, were soon refilled. as a 
sien and svinbol that m town and State evervthing had resumed 
itsold course. dt was fortunate for us to be sure that the ban- 
peror remained true te lis mam maxim, to live in peace aml 
voeod-will with all bearing the Saxon name. withont allowing 
any subordinate crreumstance to mterfere. General Dentzel, 
whe so many vears betere had studied theology in Jena, and 
on account of his local Knowledge was summoned to that great 
expedition, shesawed himself as commandant quite dispesed to 
treat wus with friendliness. ‘Che younger Moumer, cducated 
armeng us and attached to many a house by the ties of friend- 
ship, was appemted Conpmiusaire Ordonnateur, and his mild 
procedure cradually appeased the excited minds ef the people. 
kvervene had something to relate of the evil davs, and felt 
some complacency in the remembrance of the havees he had 
survived, Peaple, too, subrutted willingly te many a burden, 
hetnw ne donger under apprehensions of a sudden visitation of 
tresh horrors, 


| and those immediately associated with me, therefore, en- 


deavered to revive the old witulrty af the theatre, anv) mt an ae 
cidental wav, thengh net without preparation, i attained ton 


new splendar by means of a representation which served t 


establish the troest harmony among ourselves. “ Tussi wee 
performed, having been learned, certainly mot and the stertip 
we had post passed through, but long age im private: tar us it 
was a custom with voung actors entering our boards te practise 
many parts they were by no means rme to exlabir ma polit 
sooomreld actors often conned preces not at all suitable tor am 
meaciate representation. In this wav “ ‘Tasso had for a lane 
time been concerted among the actors, its parts distributed 


ariomne them and studied, while | woul! frequently safaris 
' 


thei in the act of perusing tt, withmit, however, fetiqae jim 
Shekinate scepticism on the subject of ite suttatelity far mae 
performance tn any way shaken by that cireumetamie, 37900; 
however, when much eeemed on the nornnt of pee he at 
Shull, when beth » ion and anint tailed for uncdleriakine ain 
thimr new, and when festival days woncratively Gates 
celebsation at our harde pressed] close tipon us. pie Ce pie 
hewn gee to Wwooertune me. <o thar at Ts ae tf zeanerphas oT 
wiekbed ta & tequest | should bere eagerly and thao 
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ed completely with the maturity which through cordial and 
long-continued study it had attained in the minds and persons 
of the actors, and | willingly confessed my error when the 
project | had stubbornly refused to entertam as beimy impos- 
sible was by our company presented as a sensible and complete 


success before my eves. 


With persistent, tanthful oversight the theatre was directed 


— throughout the next months, young: actors being guided and 
instructed in everything pertaining to their protesstonal culture, 


ained in particular to observe a certain natural mode ration 





‘and to free themselves from all mannerisms. Qt lagher im- 
portance in the future for us was the * Resolute Prince,” which, 
having once engaged our attention, continued in private con- 
stantly to occupy our minds. Another problematic theatrical 


piece of quite a different character, the ° Broken Jar.” also at- 


tracted us; and notwithstanding the many misgivings it excited 


in us, we brought it to our boards, where, however, it met with 
a most unfavor rable reception. Not, however, till after its trans- 
ference to Llalle and Lauchstadt and a lengthy stay there, 
where, subjected to the criticism of a cultivated public, it was 
stimulated to its utmost capacity, did our Weimar theatre re- 
cover its former vigor. The repertory of its representations 
this summer is, perhaps, the most important that our staff can 
boast of within such a short period ; a repertory to which, per- 
haps, no other theatre could produce a match within the same 


limits of time. 


Very soon after the performance of ‘f Tasso ’—so pure a 
representation of court and world scenes, tender, intellectual, 
and loving—Duchess Amalia, to the grief of us all, and to my 
special sadness, left her native soil, which for her had been 
so deeply distigured, nay, even defaced beyond recognition. 
A hasty composition T threw off, more in the way of business 
than in any higher sense, was intended only as an acknowledg- 
ment of my far greater obligations to her. The sketch, how- 
ever, will chalees be communicated. 

To rid myself, however, of all these distresses and enable 
my mind to recover its w onted freedom T returned to the study 
of organic nature. More than once responses had reached me 
testifving how the mode of thought which had rendered me 
happy was developing itself in kindred spirits. [therefore felt 
myself induced to reprint the * Metamorphosis of Plants.” and 
to rummage many old bundles of papers to see whether T could 
not light on something pleasant and profitable for the lovers of 
nature. T thought T had so far succeeded as to be justthed in 
announcing in the catalogue of the Faster fair “ Goethe's Ile as 
on Organic Structure.” as a work that might shortly appear. 

Io 
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The observations and studies connected with this subject were 
now, therefore, pursued more earnestly than ever. [set my- 
self especially to master Kaspar Priedrich Wolt's “ VPheoria 
Generatioms.” Lhe old osteological views, especially the dis- 
covery made by me in Vemee im i7yo, that the skull is tormed 
Irom the vetebra, were more minutely set forth and discussed 
with two sympathetic triends, Voigt guntor and Renner. These 
two in astemishment brought me the news that this high signiti- 
eance of the shull bones had, in an academe programme, just 
been sprony upon the public; a tact, as to which, seeing they still 
live, they can testity. lL besought them to compose themselves, 
seeing thatat was all tee palpable to the scholar that in the pro- 
vrarime referred to the matter was not ably handled nor drawn 
from its source. Many attempts were made to induce me to a 
puble utterance, but 1 was too knowing to break silence. 

Albadherents to the doctrine of organie metamorphosis were, 
next, tavered by a happy accident, The Monoculus apis is 
sometumes, though seldom, to be found in stagnant water in the 
neghborhood or Jena, Some specimens were brought to me, 
and nowhere is the transtormation of one member always re- 
maining the same into another form more strikingly illustrated 
than im this creature. 

While for so many vears ascending mountain after mountain 
and hammerme rock atter rock, | had not nevlected either to 
Inspect puts and excavations. “The natural appearances in the 
latter crrection To had, in part, myself taken a drawing of, for 
the sase of impressing their character and manner on my 
senses, in part caused to be drawn, in order te gam and pre- 
serve more accurate diagrams. In the course of these olserva- 
tions there always hovered betore my mind a medel which 
would serve te render inte more distinet visuality the mpres- 
sion Thad received from nature. On the surface a landscape 
should he represented rising Troma plam to the highest cham of 


mountains, \ section of this whole ascent having been made 
amd its varies parts discriminated trom each other. the mner 
protie should show the Sig leer the strata, and other desira 
ble charactertsties. “This first plan T kent for a lone time with 
me, endeavoring, fram time to time, to give it greater complete- 
ness, While so engaged [T encountered problems met so easily 
solved [was therefore meh pleased with an offer on the part 
ef the worthy mutural-historian Haberle, whom Counsellor on 
the Pambassy hertisch had introadtiuwed to me. 0 Tadley werk 


betore him, requesting him to proseeute it further Atver talk- 
im the matter over Sth him, however, [ all tee snan heeanie 
aware that we eal neat ac res on the ~ mente af treatment | 
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labors with at, but he having left Weimar from irritation at 
some false views in meteorology, | never saw it again, 

In the first half of this year PE felt myselt highly taveored by 
Herr Alexander von Hlunboldt’s dedicating to me in a distin 
guished manner a work of great importance ilustrated wath 
diagrams, * Ideas towards a Geography of Plants, with a Dia- 
nof the Vegetation of the Propics.” 
seat af ag he tor the Pci mathion, a ce dame dating 







v. ie hey shat my Ful Sire can of suc i a work 
be kept in suspense, [oat onee undertook, in accordance 
th his data, to transform a certain area of paper into the pict- 
of a landscape with mountain-masses at the side. Follow- 


=- 







This product 
eadilext, so to say, I dedicated with an "anveription to the 
: ee to whom | had owed its conception and execution. The 
“Industrie Comptoir” published a copy of it with a portion 
of text, a copy which was received with so much favor abroad 
that an engraving appeared at Varis. 
With no little trouble and endeavor after accuracy a clean 
copy of the long-prepared tables of the “ Theory of Colors” 
was gradually finished and engraved, while a printing of the 
design was steadily prosecuted and at the end of January com- 
pleted. The field was therefore so far cleared for the polemi- 
cal part. Newton, by joining together several instruments and 
preparations, having perpetrated an experimental incoherence, 
the phenomena produced by prisms and lenses operating on 
each other were explained, and in general Newton's experi- 
“ments minutely examined, one after the other. The polemical 
parts could thus be sent to the printer, while the historical part 





- 


- 


P. was by no means lost sight of. Nuguet “On Colors,” in the 
ay © Journal de Trevoux.” was highly weleome. A retrogression 
was also made into the Middle Ages: Roger Bacon came up 
for discussion, and by wav of preparation the scheme of the 
fifteenth century was written. 

7 Friend Meyer studied the coloring of the ancients and began 
: to write an essay on the subject. The merits of those old 
a classic men, never to be enough appreciated, were honestly 
; set forth in their perfect naturalness. An introdrction to the 


“Theory of Colors” and then a preface to the introduction 
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were penned. A sympathizing friend attempted a translation 
into French, and the sheets of this translation, still in my hands, 
ever remind me of the pleasantest hours. The polemics had, 
meanwhile, to be contunued, and the printed sheets of both 
parts corrected, At the end ot the vear thirty proof-sheets of 
the first and tive of the second part were in my hands, 

Subjects long meditated and appropriated become almost 
like familiar freends, ll at last they accompany us inte all proy- 
inces, and may be introdueed into all manner of topies either in 
the wav of jest or earnest. | shall thus have occasion in my 

unications to mention a couple of happy thoughts 
which occurred te some lively friends. 

The manuscript of my writings 1s despatched piece by piece 
The first printed copy arrived. 

| hear of Hackert’s death, Piographical essavs and sketches 
are sent me according to his direction, [write his lite in epit- 
ome, at first for the “ Morgenblatt.” 

My stay in Carlsbad last year had so far improved my health 
hat unquestionably T may ascribe the fact of my not having 
succumbed to the great havec of war which burst upon us, to 
the careful use 1] then made of that watering-place. I, there- 
fore, determined on another journey thither, and that soon, 
arriving there in the latter half af Mav. This season was rich 
for me in stmaller stories planned, commenced, continued, and 
completed. Slung together on a romantic thread, under the 
title of “ Wilhelm Meitster’s Travels,” they were to compose a 
strangely attractive whole ‘lo this purpose are marked oY if aaa 
clusion of the New Melusine,” “ The Man of Fae oie 
Witless Wanderer.” . 

Iwas no less happy with Joseph Muller's Carlsbad collection 
The preparations of the past vear were careful and adequate: 
I had aequired a sufficient supply of specimens of the rocls ts 
be found in that district. and, res Jutely following out my pur 
poses, | had them deposited in the Jena Museum, conferring 
with Counsellor of Mines pee en their nature and ther ar- 
rangement? m accordance with the order in which they had been 
forme 

This time, therefore, I arrived in a well-furmished state at 


Carishad, where Muller kad amassed an abundance: of Some. 


t 
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With htile deviation from fast wear's acter, in wien 1 fan 
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1 specumen~coltleetion stil! to hand, but with ound]! amt can 
victron on the part of the old stanc-lover, the decisive, messy 
order was aflopted, an essay being at once compesed and re 
peatediy amd carefully revised, 
Kelor howeprer, the ttle essay could? he preted ty Teale 
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one of my manuscripts, therefore, | have the pleasure of sceing 
the “ Vidi’ of the Prague censor. ‘These few sheets were in- 

tended to serve myself and others in the future in the way of a 
puide and to induce a more special examination. Another 
purpose aimed at by this publication was that of smugehny 
certain geological convictions into the acknowledged science of 
the day. 

For the good Joseph Muller it had also the happy etfect of 
drawing: attention to his collection, so that, shortly atter, he 
received several orders. Yet so deep was his secrecy on the 
source of their supply (a secrecy rendered no doubt necessary 
by the competition for then:), that he would never discover 
even to me the place where certain numbers were to be found, 


but rather contrived the strangest evasions to mislead lus friends 
and patrons, 


In riper years, when one is no longer so impetuously hur- 
ried far and wide by the distractions of lis nature, when one ts 


no longer so desperately nailed by his passions to one spot, a 


season at a watering-place offers an excellent field for the study 
of human life in the manifold assemblage there from: all quar- 
ters of so many important persons. This year in) Carlsbad 
proved in this respect highly favorable to me, not only afford- 
ing me the richest and most congenial entertainment, but 
enabling me to form a connection very fruitful in the future. 
Here IT met Von Reinhard, who with his spouse and children 
had chosen this as a place of residence where to rest and re- 
cruit themselves from the hard blows of fate. In earlier years 
entangled in the French Revolution he had successively aceoim- 
modated himself to a series of generations, and by ministerial 
and diplomatic services had risen toa high position. Napoleon, 
who did not love him, vet knew his value, sent him to an un- 
grateful and dangerous post at Jassy, where he staved for some 
time, abiding faithfully by his duties, till, seized by the Russians, 
he was conducted with his family over many tracts of country, 
and at last on suitable representations again set free. Of all 
these things his highly cultivated wife. a Hamburg lady, the 
daughter of Reimarus, had composed an excellent narrative. 
imparting a more precise insight into the complicate and anxious 
situation, and exciting true sympathy. 

The moment which brought before me a new, worthy coun- 
trvman of Schiller’s and Cuvier’s was itself important enough 
to induce at once a nearer relation. Both husband and wife, 
truly upright and German in their dispositions, cultivated on 
all sides, the son and daughter, too, graceful and amiable. they 
soon drew me into their circle. The excellent man attached 
himself all the more closely to me that, being the represcnta- 
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tive of a nation which at the moment was working woe on so 
many men, he could mot be regarded with kindly feelings by 
the rest of the socal world. 

A man of business accustomed to attend to the most foreign 
affairs, in order to attum with the utmost swittness a clear 
comprehension of then, lends everyone Ins car, and so this 
new fra gmedweed mec with communis attention, while 1 
could mot deny royselt the gratinecation of expounding to him 
me “‘Theery of Colors.” He very soon became conversant 
with ait. and uncertook the translation of some passages. Nay, 
we made the strange expernment of a mutual communication; 
I, one morning, extemporancously delivering to him the his- 
tory amd fortunes of the “ Dheory ot Colors,” trom the oldest 
to the most recent tires, and all the pains | had subjected moy- 
seli to on this niatter, and he the next dav relating, hkewise 
i a summary way, the histery of lus lite. We thus at the 
same time became acquaimted, | with what befell him, he with 
what most vitally concerned me, and im this way a more heart- 
felt participation in our mutual mterests was facilitated, 

lL have next to take note of the princess Solmis, a princess of 
Mecklenburg by birth, who always, wherever Linet her, shenwed 
Mie gracious attention, in each oceaston she pressed me te 
read something to her, and TL always chose the product whieh 
had most recently issued trom my head and heart. The poetry 
[ read to her beg, theretore, cach time the expression of a 
trae feehng carried with it the evidence of truth, and procecd- 
ing trom the heart also penetrated to the heart. A triemily 
minded coyrt lady, Fraulem Viistocq, was present with ler 
wood understanding at these confidential communications, 

The name of Rembard was now, a@ain, to soumd gratetully 
immivears. ‘The chief court preacher of the Kingdom of Sax- 
envy was vistting the warm springs with the object of recriating 
his verv intirm: health. Partul though it was te see this worthy 
main lahering under such serious becdilv illness, it was vet en- 
jovable to have conversation wath hom. bis beautital mera 


mature, bos welleeuitivated mond, bis upriehit will, Ins practical 
meaiwht into evervihing worthy of hemng desired aml sainein 
alter, hone forth everywhere with a dienified annalaiiiv, Ak 
thavizgerhy hy wid not entirely sympathize with my may Wiss 
piressuig mveel! on forthcoming matters; I had yer the fay 
pees of mompletely accordime with him on cere mam. Tees 
in opposition to ruling views: aml he night well peroeie a 
my apparent Libera) miiitterentism, practically at ome wrk Pom 
4 all that @as most deonly earnest mm his nature, reer te 
p miek Techie! which [ enicawore! to protect nryself fram 


nevlantry and selpcormerti { eepned hes oopicdenee wih a Wace 
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pers Marck Ge He aie Secdiene Our 
ys with cach other touching the tniperishable 
aa to turn away or blunt the sting of the war news which 
after day reached our cars. 
tenewed intercourse with the meritorious prefeet of the dis. 
on Schiller, likewise afforded me many an agreeable 
notwithstanding the manifold labors falling to the lot of 
OVC] rburdened man of business. fo was also surprised by 
esence of Captain Blumenstein, whom a year before, on 
cadful eve of our unhappy days, | had found sympathetic 
ere. Full of insight, good humor, and happy ideas, he 
vest of company, and we bandied many a jest with 
nel vee has a passionate Prussian he could not for- 
y too contidential acquaintance with a french diplomat- 
Yet with the help of some merry fancies the dispute be- 
nous was soon happily composed. 
er_ circle, however, was opened for me. Princess 
, beautiful, charming, attractive, gathered about her 
erable company. Here PE was introduced to Prince 
hose name had been familiar to me for so many years, 
se personality, from his relation to friends of mine, had 
ie highly interesting tome. His presence made good his 
ion: he appeared ever in good spirits, ingenious, equal 
ll Occasions, everywhere welcome, and at home as a man 
world and of action. The Duke of ( ‘oburg distinguished 
by his handsome figure and his gracefully dignitied 
~ The Duke of Weimar, whom in relation to myself 
hould have first mentioned, seeing it was to him T owed my 
ored reception into this cirele, inspired it with his animation. 
. Corneillan, by his earnest, quiet demeanor and his pleas- 
= epes on works of art, was also ev er welconie, In 


reat all times to be oud same ones of this company, 
mong them, too, Hofrath von Gentz, who, with great insight 
into and comprehension of the recent events of the war, very 
frequently communicated his thoughts to me, describing the por 
sitions of the armies and the consequences of the battles, and 
finally giving me the first intelligence of the Peace of Tilsit. 
— Carlsbad was at this time blessed likewise with doctors. | 
first mention Dr. Kapp, from Leipsic, whe made my time at 
the bath uninterru rruptedly happy for me, his conversation being 
altogether instructive and his care of those intrusted to lim 
— most conscientious. Hotrath Sulzer, from Ronneburg, a taith- 
ee scientific investigator and diligent mineralogist. attached 
himself to us. Dr. Mitterbacher, as far as his business would 
en allow him, was also ready with his counsel. Dr. Florian, a. 
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Bohemian from Manetin, was likewise of our company. We 
thus had the opportum:ty of becoming iniuated into more than 
one method of medical thought and treatment. 

The town and government, too, seemed disposed to do more 
than they had intherte done toward honoring the warm springs 
and rendering the localitv agreeable to the strangers who had 
been enticed iuther. iA hospital set up at the side of the Dern- 
hard rock SUP VES dot Pes tor the poorer Classes, While the 
higher classes rejoiced in the anticipation of a more convenient 
and becoming walk te the new fountain. | was shown the 
plans, which comtld net but be approved, and with many thou- 
sand others | was gladdened by the near prospect of exchang- 
sae pace otresert crowded to a degree extremely unpleasant 
tor a stately hall. 

My taste for mineralogy was promoted in many ways. The 
porcelain factory in Dalwitz again contirmed me m omy con- 
vietion that geognostic knowledge in general and i particular 
soot the greatest moment in every undertaking in this direction, 
What used to be thought peeuhar to this and that country alone 
is mew to be found ata hundred places: for example, the poree- 
lain Saxon clay once prized as a jewel, but now everywhere to 
be met with. 

Toward a better knowledge of precious stones, Zoldner, trom 
Pracue, staving at the ree told me much of @reat mterest, 
though T boneht but Htrle of him: his communications, while 
a pleasure to me at the time, proved profitable to me in 1! 
future. 

| wall net ormt mentioning the notice [ tind in ow diary of 
the loner and comtidence with which our company received the 
narrative of Lr. Hausmann’s journey to Norway. 

The presence of Werner, counsellor of mines, at mle 
vas, too, during the last davs of my staw there, as always, ani- 
motine in the Inghest degree. We were acqnamtanees at many 
vears” standing, and harmonized with each other, perhaps 
more, however, from mutual forbearance than trom agreement 
moonr principles. Lavaided touching lis derivation of the wells 
from coal lavers, thoueh in other things | was open and com 
miumcative, while with a politeness really exemplary he wont 
ont of hs rich experience r carly help me with my dwnamical 
theses, themnoh he rewarded them as fancintl. 

[| was then mors 1" anoever intent on bringing forward the 


perphyritee formation in oppostien to the conglumrerate, aird 
thateh this view of mitt found no response in hie, Wet mm 
anewer to my question, he made me acquainted with a isa 


aniapcortaat shore, Whieh. woth aw exeellent defrnrhiny oF bes wane 
he called crannlous date-quartz, a stone to be touned at Priebern 
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in Silesia. He gave me a drawing of the style and character 
of the phenomenon, and thereby induced many years’ investi- 
lons, 
— Tt is a curious expericnee we make in our travels when mect- 
wa with strangers or persons we had long before lost sight af, 
tewe find them altogether different from the idea we have 
accustomed to associite with their names. We think of 
. or that puble man as peculiarly and passionately attached 
o this or that branch of knowledge, we meet him and de-ire 
‘tion in his particular department, and, lo! his mind has 
quite a different direction, and the inquiries we address 
are completely out of his horizon, “This was new my ex- 
ce with Werner, counsellor of mines, who rather avoided 
gnostic and geognostic conversations, and directed our 
on to quite other subjects. 
ology was now his peculiar field, the origin, derivation, 
relationship of languages giving full scope for his sharp- 
hted industry, and he did not need much time to interest us 
us pursuit. He carried about with hint a set of bandboxes, 
ch, methodically arranged Cas becomes such a man), he 
a whole library of books pertaining to this subject of in- 
» thereby facilitating for himself a free intellectual com- 
ication, 
at this, however, may not appear too paradoxical, Jet one 
Sof the necessity which impelled this man into such a de- 
nt. Every branch of knowledge requires a second, a 
third, and so on; we may follow the tree in its roots or in its 
branches and twigs; the one always issues out of the other, and 
“the more vital any branch of knowledge grows in us the more 
care we driven to pursue it in its connection forward and back- 
— ward. In his department, Werner, as he advanced, employed 
for the naming of particular objects such terms as had heen in 
~ favor with his predecessor; but new subjects pressing daily on 
his attention, he felt the necessity, for the sake of distinction, 
of inventing names himself. 
Naming is not so casy a business as is commonly supposed, 
cand a right solid philologist would be incited to many strange 
- reflections were he to write a criticism on the usual oryetognos- 
tic nomenclature. Werner was very sensible of all this, and 
-no doubt made a wide circuit when, in order to name the suh- 
_ jects of a certain department, he resolved to study languages 
‘; general in their origin, development, and structure, and so 
learn from them what he required for his purpose. 
No one has the right to preseribe to an intellectual man the 
field of his study. The mind shoots its ravs from the centre 
“to the periphery; if it encounter a terminus at this point, it re- 
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as forth avain out of the centre new 
tifat cannot transcend its orbit it may 


ait Werner, in his elaboration «at the 
the purpose he orwinally imtended by 
no Means assert, We Were Vet Witnesses 
-pursued the business, and learned trom 
eatld set Immits to himself in any under- 
time within these limuts happiness cand 


wither letsure nor opportunity to enter into 


nature, | style 
It WAS TR MES SAN 


if the hiestery of 
and Teatures or las century in order to 


What was here mtended ane accom- 


stay in the watering-place, mv son 
wished to indulve him with the sicht of 
tot conversation at home.  Uhis gave 


C4 


aan for same adventures disclosing the mmer disqmetude 
At that tume it was fashionable to wear a land of 


short shooting-coat, green, and largely set with lace or Tike 
colot, very comverient for riding and hunting, so Tia ar aise 
oon hecarne widely extended, ‘This attire several Prassian vit 
ers, dispersed by the war. had adopted as an interiny imitorm, 
wits wh they macht roar abort unrecaermiasd gopones Tr 
ers, i ris, himters, horse-ciedlers, andl stadents. Sisson 
put on 2 coat oF tus kind Learw hile, in Carlsbad some 
of theer masked offic had heen scental out, amd Wi a wee 
rt tirme this Gress care to he taken as the incite or a 

. rye 
So ome bnew of the arrival of my son, I stoml with Pra. 
em i Rstecq at the Tepe!-wall before the Saxen salon: he 
naseee by and orarts us: she draws aside andl save vehenienls, 
Chat Prissian officer, and what rrichiens om i Tian dic 
ies yery like nvy brother Lt will call him bither* Deis 
Na & fee | examine bien.” | waa cone when che siicd 
Mer iz (i sake, mo pranis C troeelst tite levels, 
ryereeseerys : i « j I hs 14 hae ett ! x aiviegt. Ginvrais ae ' . 
Thte a, wa rin tie whence + 1 moe sete! qotner 
Foy. sor : young persots were both «mime, 
the ay m j hed Miv son wast stent, 4 Mag Ay Sans “tig 
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he resembled her brother. She did not believe this representa 
tion, tillin the end the fable assumed the air of probability, and 
The second adventure was not of so happy a nature. We 
now reached the month of September, the scason when the 
les are wont to assemble more numerously in Carlsbad, 
hatred of the Prussians had fora long tine been inten e, 
after the last misfortunes had passed into contempt. lade: 
green jacket, properly Polish, beings of Polish origin, thes 
on this oceasion have scented out a Prussian. My son 
ton the space fronting the houses on the meade : 
Poles walking in the middle of the sandy way mect lim, 
of them parts from his companions, passes by my son, looks 
in the face, and then rejoins the others. “My son makes 
heuyre so as to meet them again, walks up to them in the 
le of the sandy way, and passes through the four, at the 
time explaining quite curtly what his name was, where 
d, and that as he intended leaving next morning, who- 
r had any business with him should despateh it with him 
ening. We passed the evening without any disturbance, 
off the next morning. It looked as though this comedy 
many acts might, like an English comedy, not end without 
-affair of honor. 
my return from Carlsbad the singers gave me a serenads, 
n which | could read affection, good-will, progress in. their 
art, and much else of a gladdening nature. 1 was now please, 
the sake of enlivening society, to wed known melodies to 
songs, the contents of which were drawn from) present 
events. Mademoiselle Engels rendered them with appreciation 
and life, and so we gradually appropriated the most popular 
melodies, as though they had been originated for our circle. 
We diligently rehearsed musical pieces for several voices, and 
the first Sunday thereafter, the thirtieth of December, was cel- 
—ebrated before a large company. 
~The Weimar theatre gained at Michaelmas an agreeable 
and promising tenor voice, Morhard. His culture was preo- 
— moted by an older musical friend, who was distinguished by a 
particular skill of his own in leading concerts, and who with 
the violin would assist the song, infusing a sense of security. 
courage, and pleasure into the singer. This gave occasion to 
musical instruction, by wav of preparatory practice, as in the 
ease of dramatic pieces, the singer being in this way introduced 
to parts which only later on might perhaps be assigned to him 
in public. | Tt was also intended by this means to render persons 
whose voice was not first-class. available for light staple operas, 
which are always welcome as a break. Out of this proceeded 
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practice in songs of several voices, which was bound sooner 
or later to redound to the advantave of the theatre. 

Nor as poet would I remain idle tor the stage. IT wrote a 
prologue for Lerpsic, where our actors were to tigure for a 
time; further, a prelogue ter the thirtieth of September, to cel- 
ebrate the reumion of the princely tannly after that repugnant 
separation, 

As the most important undertaking, however, [ remark that 
hevan to werk at Pandora’s Return.”  [ did it tor the sake 
ftwo young men, friends of many years’ standing, Leo von 
Seckendorf and Dr. Stoll. Both being of Iterary aspirations, 
they thought of bringing out a" Musenalmanach “ m Vienna, 
and the mythological crisis at which Prometheus appears being 
ever present with me and, indeed, grown to a living fixed idea, 

set to work on this subyeet not without the most earnest m- 
tentions, as anvene will be convinced who attentively considers 
the poece as far as it goes, 

To the volume of my epie poems “Achilles ” was to he 
added. LT again took the whole in hand, but had enough to do 
to mature the first book to such a point that ] was able to com- 
menee it Tormally. 

[must mow mention another work which was called forth by 
a feeling of triendship. Johannes von Muller had at the be 
winning of the vear written an acadenme oration to the memory 
of King Frederick 1], and was violently attacked for doing si. 


I 


Now, since the first vears of our aceuaintance, he lad shown 
me much lewe and tarthtulness, having rendered me essential 
service, | theretore thought of doing hun some polieness Tw 


wav of return, and believed it would be agreeable to hint it 
approval of tis undertaking were testitled from any side. 
triendly response in the shape of a harmless transhition ap- 
eared to me most suitable: the translation appeared m the 
| 1 t t table; the translat | t! 

“ Morgenhlatt.” and he thanked me, though the matter wis nat 
thereby improved 


Pandera’s Return" was planned, and the exeention went 


obit by Int, Only the first part was fintshed, but that al one 
Ul show the mtention with which this work was undertaken 
uid carried ont 

The little stories already repeatedly referred ta ceeded) me 
in happy hours, and the “ Elective Affinities ” were ale ay te 
way to be briefly treated. They, however, soon exten) 
themselves. The material was altogether too bnpottaimt, in 
hwl etrack too deep root for me to he able ta disanes if ta ea 


“ Pandora” atid the “ Miective Affinities ” both express Hie 


t resiwna tic du, and could therefore very well 
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advance side by side. The first part of “ Pandora” arrived 
at the right time toward the end of the year in Vienna. The 
plan of the “ Ielective Attinities ” had advaneed far, and many 
preliminary labors were in part completed. | Another interest 
appeared in the last quarter of the year; [turned to the * Nibe- 
tung, ‘ny oof which, indeed, much was to be sar. 
Through Bodmer's labors [had long known of the existence 
of this poem. Christoph Heinrich Muller sent me his edition, 
infortunately in an unstitched state; the precious work re- 
Tin my hands in this unsatisfactory form, and, involved 
other business, tendencies, and cares, | continued as imsensi- 
to its merits as the rest of the German world. Only by ac- 
it Tread an outside page at the place where the mermaids 
aesy to the bold hero, “The passage struck me, without, 
ver, stimulating me to dip deeper into the whole: T rested 
satisfied rather with humming to myself an independent ballad 
rested by the contents, a ballad which would again and 
gain sing itself in my imagination, though I never brought it 
: so far as to conclude and complete it. 
But as everything tends toward maturity, the interest in this 
i important product of antiquity became, through patriotic exer- 
tions, more general and the access to it more convenient. The 
ladies to whom I had still the happiness of giving readings on 
the Wednesdays made inquiry about this work, and I did not 
neglect acquiring for them the desired knowledge.  [ imme- 





4 oe diately got hold of the original and worked my way into it with 
so much success that with the text before me T could read off 
_ line for line an intelligible translation. The tone, the course 


of the poem was duly rendered, nor did the contents suffer 
anything at my hands. Such an exercise comes off most hap- 
—  pily when purely extempore. You must have all your senses 
: about you, your mind must be in full swing: it is a kind of im- 
, provisation. While in this manner I went the whole round of 
the poetical work, IT did not neglect a critical study of it to such 
a degree that when questions were put to me T could give satis- 
factory account of its details. I drew up a list of the persons 
and characters, made hasty sketches of locality and history. 
morals and passions, harmony and ineongruities, planning at 
the same time a hypothetic map for the first part. By this 
means T gained Cee for the immediate purpose, more for the 
future, rendering myself better able to judge, enjoy, and profit 
by the earnest continuous labors later on of German students 
of language and antiquity. 

Influence from Munich in the person of Dr. Niethammer 
urged me to two works of wide researeh: a histeric religious 
book for the people and a general collection of songs for the 
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edineation and enjoyment of the Germans. Both of them 
were meditated for atime aid planned; but, on account of many 
misgivings, the enterprise was dropped, Still the papers in 
connection with those two works were collected and laid past, 
Ne tor me in the event of my undertaking 
a simular task mm the ruture. 

Tomade carnest preparations tor a biography of Hackert. 
The task was a ditientt one, for the papers delivered to me were 
to be regarded nenher as entirely raw nor as entirely worked- 
upamateral  bhe data commutted to me were neither wholly to 
he taken to pieces, nor ain their present form: were they com- 
pletely avatlatle, The work, theretore, gave me more trouble 
wid pars than aot had been an entirely original production, 
adit cost ne htte perseverance, as it also required all the love 
mid respect | had tor my departed friend, to keep me from 
abandoning the undertaking. The noble man’s heirs, who set 
avery hich valite on the manuscript. often met me, not im the 
mest triendly wav. 

Phe polemical as also the historical part of the ° Theory of 
Colors “ advances slowly, to be sure, but vet steadily. Of the 
hestorical studies there remain as the chief authors Royer 
Raecon, Aguillommus, and Doyle. At the end of the vear the 
first part is mostly tinished, the second correeted down tea the 
ninth sheet 


sooas te be serwicea 


lhe Jena imestitations, after the storms of war from wie 
gupitly they were miracnlously saved, had completely recavercd 
themeclyes AN persis mterested had set themmselyes cual 
ensly to work, and when in September they were all imspected, 
their founder. our gractous master, on his happy return, re- 
ceived a satistactory account of them. 


TSos 


The satal personalities in Carlshact hacl this summer assed 


i! 


mite a cifferent character for me, The Duchess ef Contin, 
sraceivl herself and with @ gracetal surrounding, Pra year vas 
Kerlce, accomoamned by Tredew, and others atiechine tien 
lores ho these, farmed a Inehly jovaus centre of life theme ~ Wan 
met cach othe: fier int the same place, mm the same melodies. 


frivbys voor friends ever in the old styvie and tachi, fee won 


emnrd to } itive! veara with them: vou contled witha 
preuerty mowing each other 

Phe faanthe of Zi ip comprised another more deeuled, more 
rmaissomahile wipe h Parents and otispring I hnew thrmnwhy el 
rhe ‘pariticatiens ° Phe father T hae alwwaws herhty respected 


1 may youll eeey reverenced ihe josais activites oY the matin 
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vit) ermitted nobody to be in her 
company Ww 7 sed. Children, om miy tirst’ ene 
peace into’ Drackendor not yet born, here met ae in the fhygure 
of grownup, stately, amiable persons. ‘Po these were attached 
intances and relations. A more united, a mere harmon: 
e could nowhere be found. Fran yon Secken lori 1, hv 
Von Ueehtritz, and Pauline Gotter were ne siial) orna- 
sof this company. fevervone endeavored to please tie 
rand was pleased with the other, the sesh td naturally 
ne itself into pairs, and excluding everything like envy 
inderstanding. “These unsought relationships produced 
of living which with more important ewe would 
adorned a novel. 
way from home as we were, and living in rented rooms, 
relations appear quite natural, and in the case of social 
ings quite inevitable. The intercourse between Carl - 
Franzensbrunn, regulated as a whole by calenlaten, 
Aaa te always induced casually, at first arran ced tiv 
udence of the parents, but in the end contirmed by the 
of the younger members, caused even the mischief pro- 
by such communication to be ever delightiul, as also in 
brance highly agreeable, everything im the end being 
up and happily composed. 
‘rom the first, and still more within the last few years, con- 
ed that the peculiar function of newspapers is only to ammnse 
public and beguile them in regard to the aspects ot the day-— 
her the reason be that the editor is prevented by an external 
r from telling the truth or that his inward partisan feeling 
s his doing so—I ceased reading them. Of the main 
. nis of the day I was informed by friends, who teal: pleasure 
and communicating news, and otherwise in the 
course ote ey : had nothing to make j inquiry after. The 
General Gazette" (* Allgemeine Zeitung"), however, regi- 
larly sent me hy rae: of Herr Cotta, accumulated on my hauels. 
The impressions of 1806 and 1867 having been nicely bound 
by the good offices of an order-loving chancery colleague, | 
~ found them in this state just as P was about to set off for Carls 
bad. Though now T had been taught by experience to take 
few books with me on such occasions, as being not at all Iikely 
to be read, vet as one is disposed to read those casually piven 
: pity friends. T found it convenient and pleasurable to tale 
this political library with me: and not only did T find unex- 































eo ‘that. at the end I could not gather them tovethe: again. Tha 
eel merit of this paper consisted, perhaps, in the fact 


ted instruction and entertainment in it. hat fdends who | 
ame aware of the volumes, begged them of me in turns, so 
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that though with prudent delay it occasionally kept back news, 
it did not fail conscientiously to communicate, plece by piece, 
as much as enabled the thoughttul observer to understand the 
situation of atiairs. 

Meanwhile, the present outlook was sull sufficiently full of 
anxiety, so that the ditterent peoples meeting at such a health 
resort Were net without certain apprehensions the one otf the 
other, and therefore avetded all political conversation. All the 
more must the reading of these newspapers in the way of sub- 
stitute for political conversation be felt as the satistaction of a 
want, 

Lomust net forget the ruling duke, August von Gotha, who 
wats pleased te present himself ina problematic light, and under 
a certain sett exterior to show himself sometimes agreeable 
and sometimes repugnant. | have no reason to complain of 
him, but it was always a matter of anxiety to accept an invita- 
tion to his table, it bemg impossible to foresee which of the 
euests he might by chance be disposed to treat im an unsparing 
manner. 

[will next mention the Prince Bishop of Breslau, and a mys- 
terious Swede, in the list of visitors called Von Reiterholm. 
The former was in bad health, but with a truly personal dignity, 
triendiv and obluang. Wath the latter the conversation was 
always impertant, but, people desiring to respect his secret, and 
vet afravl of touching on tt by acerdent, we came little im con 
tact with hun-——we not seeking his company and he averding us. 

Pretect of the District von Schiller alwavs shewed hintsett 
disposed te avoid rather than attach himselr to the spa visitors, 
a line ot conduct very necessary in his place, as in the event of 
any police cases occurring he was at lberty to regard people 
only inose far as they were m the right orion the wrong, and 
ne personal relationship melining one to be tavorable or un- 
taverable could be permitted to come into play. 

With Von Herder, counselior of mines, 1 continued the cus 
tomwiry conversations as though we had but a little before parted 
tram each other: as also with Wilhelm von Sehutz, whi soon 
let it he seen that he was likewise advaneme steadily on his 
Course, 


f \ 


{auneeiior ines Werner tome) we as usual ier iam 


His presence was alwavs instructive, whether wou consvlercd 
him and hie mole of thoueht or made acquaintance through 


hin with the subrects to which he devoted himselt 


\ lenethy reedence in Franzenshrinn enables me to pay 
trequctt vies to the problenati Kammerbere Pelee 
motmiain ) at Meer | ecotlect its wrochiets. make accel mah 
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to deviate from Reuss’s view, which regards the mountain as 
pseuc | , and to hold it for voleamie. In this sense 1 
te an essay which can speak for itself. “The question, how- 
» may not be quite solved by this treatise and a return to 
‘Ss interpretation seem very well advisable. 
1 Carlsbad it was gladdening to see how Joseph Muller's 
ons were gaining in favor, though the constantly cou 
war-like times were prejudicial to all scientific pursiits. 
, in no way discouraged, gathered his heaps of stones, 
accustomed to the new order, he cut them so neatly that in 
ctions Of greater or smaller size the pieces of each heap 
of like proportions, Iving clean and instructive before 
ves. Among the stones broken under the hammer the 
portant one was always to be found, and those of no 
ving been cast away, he could always provide the ama- 
his entire satisfaction. But there was no inducing him 
it his raw store in order, his fear of losing his monopoly 
habituation to the disorder made him deat to all good 
— With every fresh collection he began to pick the 
s out of the chaotic heap, and, according to the new order, 
bute them in numerical sequence on boards divided by bars 
squares, and so gradually till up the cases. [ daily visited 
1on the way to the New Well, enjoving ever an instructive 
‘ersation, for there is no district of nature, however limited, 
always offer something new, or at least present some 
ng aspect of the old. 
\fter such subjects. appearing perhaps all too dry and ma- 
|, renewed relations with worthy artists were to stimulate 
animate me in a peculiar manner. 
~The presence of WKaaz, the excellent Dresden landscape 
painter, gave me much joy and instruction, especially as he 
~ knew how to transform in a masterly way my dilettante sketches 
inte a fair-lookiag picture. Making use of a stvle which easily 
conjoined water and opaque colors, he roused even me out of 
my fantastic scrawling to a freer handling. And as a proot 
how the presence of a master raises and supports one, T still 
keep in my possession some leaves from that period. which, hke 
illuminated points, indicate that in such circumstances one can 
accomplish what would appear impossible before and after. 
—Tnext had the agreeable surprise of an impetuous visit in the 
old style from a friend who had attached himself to me for 
oa eal Tt was the good, talented Bury, who, in the suite 
of the hereditary Princess of Hlesse-Cassel, had put up for some 
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for some days. ther 
——— ] wrote a poem to the honor and pleasure of this worthy lady, 
rt. 
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who was also fricncly to me, a poem which, written in fair hand 
In the middle of a large sheet of paper, was to be enclosed in 
the most pictorial trame, representing the districts through 
which she travelled, the subjects to which she devoted the most 
attention, and which attorded her the most enjyovment. A 
complete sketch was devised and drawn, and everything so Zeal 
ously taken in hand that there could be no doubt of a happy 
result. the poom is to be tound printed among mv others. 
Qn this occasion burv again drew my portrait in small size and 
contour, a portrait which my family in the future prized as a 
jovous monument of that time. This summer residence was 
thus enriched for me on the side of plastic art, and though at 
assumed quite a ditterent character from that of the former 
summer, it was also valuable and truittul in results to me. 

(onimy return | was summoned to still higher art contempla- 
tion. Muaonet’s invaluable plaster-of-Paris casts of Gareck coins 
had arrived. You here looked into an abyss of the past, and 
were astonished at the most splendid pictures. You endeavored 
inthe midst of this wealth to attain to a true appreciation, and 
felt betorchand that here vou had matter of imstruction and 
diftation tor many years. Cut stones of importance added to 
mv collection of rags. Albrecht Durer’s pen-drawings, in 
hthovraph, came repeated and increased to us, 

Kune, whose tender, pious, amiable ctorts a found good 
reception with us, sent me the original drawings of his days’ 
nich thoughts and images, which, though so faith valle and care- 
fully executed mi copper-plate, vet in natural, immediute expres- 
sion showed to great advantage in the oninal, To these were 
added other sketches, mostly half complete, of no less Valu& 
All were thanktully returned, though there was much which, 
had it been possible to do so watheut imediseretion, we would 
willingly have retained among our collections, in memory of an 
excellent talent. 

In autumn, toa, the most agreeable contemplation and en- 
tertainment were aftorded by a number ot SAGE drawings 


by Fnedcrich. His hy. wae ul talent was known and appreciated 
by us, the though lis work were tender, nav, pies, Dnt 
from the stricter artistic pent of view net altowether ta Te ap 
proved, llowever that may be, many beautiful testimpames ot 
his tnetit have become incorperated with us Le fhe alias ih 
the vear we were visited bv the everywhere welcome Anceleen, 
He painted my portrait. His persanalitv mist necessarily «y- 
ercise the tenderest mfuence an our erltivated social! wircle 

A serctacde piven me by the singers before my cepeirmre fer 
Carica @astired me af the time of their affection am pee 


vering (ihence even in roy absence, ard on miv retarn acer 





s Hon vesting i the oe The private 
ih practice was ons and social lite by Gut | means 
ba y joyous harmony. 
the end of the year manifold differences came tu 
i the theatre, which, though not interrupting: the course 
representations, vet embittered December for us, After 
discussions a new arrangement was agreed to, in the 
that this would hold good te: some time. 
cof a personally joyous nature was apportioned to me 
To our young master and mistress Princess Maric 
pr, to the joy of all, and me especially, who here saw 
s twig sprout forth from the princely tree to which [ had 
my whole lite. 
y son August went to the Academy of Heidelberg full of 
and good spirits, my blessing, my cares, and hopes, fil 
him thither. With introductions to important friends 
‘ot Jena, Voss and Thibaut, he might be considered 
under his parents’ roof. 
his way through [Frankfort he greeted his good grand: 
ist in time, as later on in September she was snatched 
nus, to our grief. Toward the end of the year also 
‘the death of a man, comparatively young, whom we 
retfully blessed. Fernow died after much severe suffering. 
distension of the artery of the neck tormented him through 
distressed days and nights, till one morning sitting up- 
he was found, as is usually the case in such troubles, to 
suddenly breathed his last. 
was a great loss for us, as the source of the [Italian lan- 
which, since Jagemann’s decease, had sunk into compar: 
ive neglect, now dricd up for us the second time. People 
appreciate and appropriate a foreign literature till it 
d upon them, till it is made cheaply and easily accessi- 
them. Thus on account of neighborhood or other influ- 
se we find in eastern Germany the Ttalian, in western, the 
and in northern, the English language particularly cul- 



























The Congress of Erfurt, which first assembled in September 
the neighborhood and then advanced to our quarters, is of 

ich great importance and the influence of this period on my 

tation so weighty, that a particular description of these few 
may well be given. 
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SRETCH 
September 


In the first halt of the month the news ts confirmed of the 
meeting of the monarchs at lerfurt. 
2s. March ot the French troops thither. 
2g. Arrival of the grand-duke Constantine in Wennar. 
25. The Emperor Alexander, 
> ‘The princes to Erfurt. Napoleon comes as far as 
Munchenhalzen. 

2). The duke cailed me to Erfurt. In the evening “* Andro- 
mache “in Theatre Francais. 

30. Grrand dinner at the duke’s. Evening, “ Britannicus.” 
Then great tea at Frau Prasidentin von der Reck’s. Minister 
Maret. 


October 


I 


Levée at the Emperor Napoleon's. 
(government. Stair, ante-room, and room. 
at bustle, 

‘The familar old place and the people all ditterent. 

Mevtley. 

(Yd and new acquaintances, 

Poet as prophet. 

The Prince of Dessau remained to audience. 

Many assembled in the convov-othce at the Duke of Wel- 


[he prince returns and relates a scene between the lamperor 
and “Talma, which might occasion muisconstruetion and tittle- 


? 
- 


Marshal Lannes and Minister Maret had probably spoken in 
tavorabie terms of mu. 

The tormer “new me since To6. 

I was ordered to the presence of the Kanperor at If A.Sf 

\ stout chamberlain, a Pole, intumated to me to stay, 


Presented ta Savary and Talleveand 
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At the same moment Daru sends in his name and is at once 


Emperor sits at a large, round table, taking breakfast; 
right stands Tallevrand at some distance from the table, 
t, rather near, Daru, with whom he converses on the 


Emperor nods to me to come forward. 

lat becoming distance from him, 

a looked at me attentively, he said, ° l’vus étes un 

asks, “ How old are you?” 

‘Sixty years.” 

—* You carry your age well. You have written tragedies 7" 

~ T answered what was necessary, 

a e Daru took up the word. In some measure to flatter 

> Germans on whom he had to work so much woe, he spoke 

German literature; being also well conversant with Latin 

himself editor of Horace. | 

~ He spoke of me in much the same way as my patrons in Ber- 
ht have spoken: at least I recognized in his words their 


aes 
de of thought and sentiment. 

~ He then added that I had translated from the French, and 
it Voltaire’s * Mahomet.” 

The Emperor replied, “ It is not a good piece,” and set forth 
with great detail how unsuitable it was for the conqueror of 
the world to make such an unfavorable description of himself. 
He then turned the conversation on “ Werther.” which he 
seemed to have studied thoroughly. After various very perti- 
nent remarks he pointed out a certain passage and said, Why 
~ have you written so? It is not according to natures" opening 
up his meaning at large and setting forth the matter with per- 
fect accuracy. 

— -T listened to him with an expression of pleasure, and, with a 
smile of gladness, answered that I, indeed. was not aware that 
any person had made me the same reproach: but I found his 
censure quite correct, and confessed that in this passage there 
was something demonstrable as untrue. Only, T added. it 
might, perhaps, be pardoned the poct if he made use of an arti- 
fice not easily to be discovered in order to produce certain 
effects he could not have accomplished in a simple, natural 
The Emperor seemed satisfied with this, returned to the 
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drama, and made very important remarks, in the manner of a 
criminal judge who contemplates the tragic stage with the 
greatest attention, having deeply relt the deviation of the French 
theatre from nature and truth. 

He then reterred to the tate-plays with disapproval—they 
had belonged toa darker time. “ What,” said he, have people 
nuw to do with tate? [tis polities that is fate.” 

He next turned again to Dara and spoke with him of the 
yreat contribution atiairs. [retired a little, and came to stand 
just at the corner, where, more than thirty vears ago, alony 
with many a glad hour, TP had also experienced many a sad one, 
and had time vo remark that to the nght of me, toward the entry 
door, Berthier, Savary, and vet another person stood.  Valley- 
rund had removed, 

Marshal Soult was announced. 

This tall figure with a profusion of hair on his head entered. 
The Emperor inquired jocularly about some unpleasant events 
in Poland, and Thad time to look round me in the room, and to 
think of the past. 

Here, too, was vet the old tapestry. 

But the portraits on the walls were vanished. 

Here had hung the likeness of the duchess Amalia, in mas- 
querade dress, a black half-mask mn the hand, the other like- 
nesses of governors and members of the fanmiulv, likewise all 
Poe, 

The Emperor rose, went up to me, and, by a kind of maneru- 
vre, separated me from the other members of the row in which 
I stem, 

Turning his back to those, and speaking to me in a lower 
voter, he asked whether [was married, have children, and other 
personal matters of usual interest. In the sane manmier, lke- 
wise, he tegmuired atter my relations to the princely house, after 
the cuchess Amalia, the prince, the princess, ete, 17 aaeweral 
hamin a natural way. Te seemed satietied, and translate) it 
inte fis cavn Janguace, only ina somewhat more decisive stvle 
than | had heen able to express mvself 

[ must remark, generally, that in the whole conversation | 
had to acdmare the multipherty of his expressions of approval, 
for he seldern letened without some response, either maibling 


rotlectively with the head or saving, * Osa,” or" Cpt eee, oe 
such dike Nor rauest | forget bo mention that when he had 
iitished epeatking, he usually added, * De'a: df Me, ter 


And sa ] tools the opportintitiv of ashing the cheeoherlain thw 
« siten avhiether | riaht tales leave, which he anewarel wn 


' 


alfinmatiws, and | woen, without rupther adm, bone wry AEpPanluere 
























ng,” Daa of Cassar.” saa deri Maret sje shiage con- 
ed with him lodged with me, 


7 


Lannes and Minister Maret.—Particular conversa- 
account of the imminent Spanish expedition.—From the 
da hunt all back and farther.—Hofrath Sartorius, 
ingen, and Frau call on me. 


14 


“receive the order of the Legion of Honor.—Talma and 
and oases Maret’s secretary, de Lorgne d'Idonville, 
my house. 


This year, in consideration of the beautiful results it vielded 
_must ever remain dear and precious inmy memory. Ts 
without any stay abroad, partly in Weimar, partly in } ena, 
thus gained more in unity and compactness than other years, 
vhich mostly split in the middle by journeys to watering-places 
suffered in manifold distractions. 
— My work in Jena would, T hoped, be favored by a quite un- 
residence there: but this, however, was not ind me. 
nexpected events of the war penetrated to our quarter and 
es me to change my place of abode several times. 
| Tumults of war far and near in Spain and Austria could not 
but excite fear and apprehension in every man. The march of 
our chasseurs on the fourteenth of April for the Tyrol was sad 
and serious. Immediately on the back of that came the quarter- 
ing of soldiers. The Prince of Ponte-Corvo as leader of the 
— Saxon Army Corps moved toward the borders of Bohemia, and 
on the twenty-fifth of April marched from Weimar to Kranich- 
; = 1 Tong accustomed especially during the last years, to 
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shut myself completely otf from the outer world, attend to my 
own attairs, and culuvate the productions of my mind, | now 
repaired, on the twenty-ninth of April, to Jena. There | worked 
at the “ History ot the Theory of Colors,” fetched up my re- 
view of the tittecenth and sixteenth centuries, and wrote the his- 
tory of my own chromate conversion and progressive studies, 
a work which, concluded tor the time being on the twenty-fourth 
of May, 1] land aside, and did not resume till toward the end of 
the vear, When Kunye’s “ Globe of Colors ” set our chromatic 
contemplations again im motion. 

In this epoch - brought the “ Theory of Colors ” down to 
the end of the enhteenth CECI. At the same time the print- 
ing of the second part continued without interruption, and at- 
tention was next directed to the controversy with Newton. In 
all these labors Dr, Scebeck was sympathetic and helptul. 

To come, now, to poetical labors, the “ Elective Athnities,’ 
the first conception of which engaged my mind a long tune ago, 
had not satin been out of my thoughts since the end of May. 
Noone tails to see in this novel a wound of deep passion which 
nurses itself and shuns healing, a heart which dreads reeovery 
to soundness. Some vears ago the main thought was seized, 
but the execution evermore extended and developed in many 
directions, threatening to transeress the limit of art. At last, 
after so many preparations, the resolution was taken, the print- 


7% 


ing shonld now begin, many a doubt would be put an end to, 


the one point held tast, the other at last determined. 
In the swift progress which now ensued | way however, all 
at once clisturbed. The news of the prrwe rrul <cdlwanee @t he 


French mto Austria having been heard with drea ad the King 
of Westphaha began a march toward Bohemia, so that on the 
thirteenth of June [ returned to Weimar, The mtelligence as 
to this strange expedition was very uncertain when two diplo- 
matic friends follawine the head-quarters, Von Rembhard and 
Wangenheim, unexpectedly visited me, puzzling me with the 
anneuncenient of an inexplicable retreat. (on the fifteenth of 
Iuly the King comes to Weimar. The retreat appears to ide- 


eeperaite into fieht, and on the twentieth the rowime Oiels corps 


insmre us and the netehhorhood with anxiety. “Plus thider 
chow, too, however, soon draws off in a northwest directing 
ane cn the twenty-third of Joly | @o tele 1 Tetin 

In tely thereafter the Elective Affinities ” @racaali 
wets printed. ‘Liste celine me te dilioenee, the peamiseript 

on definitely shapes and rewnds teelf, and the third ot (etal 
relweyes ee tt thi cx, thomwh I did not vet feel earppletely 
freed fron the per il triterest of its eortents 

In social conversation the mterest turned almost exclenyely 




































onthe carly times of the North and of romance in general. The 
- extempore translation of the “ Nibelungen,” evermore succeed- 
ing, entirely chained the attention of a noble company who con 
Be ab ainere devery Wednesday in my house. Pierahiras 
other heroic sagas and poems, “ King Rother,” “‘Lristan 
| Isolde,” followed each other to their mutual enhancement, 
ention was, however, specially directed to the “ Waltham 
ra and other Northern relations and productions, when the 
» pedestrian Rune-antiquarian .\rndt called on us, and, 
is personal communications and discourses, endeavored to 
himself tolerable to our company if he did) mot yein us 
to his side. Dr. Majer’s “ Northern Sagas “ contributed 
part to make us feel well at case under the dull sky. At 
same time nothing was more natural than that the antiqui- 
of the German language should come into prominence aml 
more prized, a tendency promoted by Grimm's stay 
us, while a thorough study of grammar was revived in 
ing manner by “The Boy's Horn of Wonder.” 
otta’s publication of my works likewise demanded much 
time. It appeared and gave me the opportunity, by the 
¢ of copies, of calling my patrons and tricnds to memory. 
mention will be made at another place. 
t of my labors this vear, however, which pointed 
decidedly to the future were my preparations to the con- 
siderable undertaking of an autobiography. In view of the 
CR ee ee ; f ‘ : : 
misgivings attending the endeavor to recall long-elapsed sea- 
sons of youth, the work had to be proceeded with carefully and 
-circumspectly. Yet the resolution was at length taken, with 
the determination to deal sincerely with myself and others, and 
to strive after the truth to the utmost degree, as far as memory 
would help me to it. 
The new arrangement, too, which in view of the main busi- 
ness devolving on me was lately chosen, required my longer 
stay in Jena this year. Our gracious master had, namely, ap- 
pointed that all institutions having for their immediate object 
the cultivation of science and art should be put under one hea 1 
— direction, be paid out of one treasury, and be relatively con- 
ducted in one spirit. His Highness had contided to Privy 
— Councillor von Voigt and me the faithful and judicious falni- | 
— ment of these intentions. The institutions above referred to 
(in no way connected with similar institutions or invelved in 
older relationships, but wholly dependent on the will of the 
prince, who, out of his own means, defrayed their expenses) 
comprise in Weimar the library and cabinet of coins, as also the 
free drawing-school: in Jena, the different museums and other 
-s-seientifie establishments founded since the beginning of the 
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duke's government, and sect up without the co-operation of the 
other igh gentlemen supporting the academy. With the 
union now of all these msttutions formerly under separate jur- 
isdhietions, i devolved on the othemls appointed to supermtend 
them, to determine cach time where, according to cireum- 
stances, ones was to be expended and assistance given to this 
or that branch. an arrangement which, under wimediate super- 
Vision and the muence of unpreyudiced sentiments, was all the 
Hiere teasiive that the prince did not so much want to hear pro- 


} 

Lhe jena institutions above specified, and which had been 
founded and regulated within the last thirty wears, having suf- 
fered lide by the French invasion, we were amitated withoall 
the greater zeal to restore them completely to their former vigor 
aml even to erect others i connection with them. The exten- 
sion, however, of too contined places and the judicious revision 
er existing: arranyvements demanded thorough imedividual im- 
spection and rendered necessary the personal presence of ham 
Who was authorized to decide these questions, all the more that 
no tmal comprehensive plan could tor the present be entertamed, 
aml what was needed was tact in dealing with the momentary 
situation. 

In Weimar, again. it beeame necessary to add to the building 
of the ducal brary, in order to supply new rooms for the ever- 
Increasing: stock of books, capperplates, and other articles of 
art. The Prussian architects Gentz and Kahbe, at present om 
Werner supermtending the completion of the castle, assisted 
us with their advice, and so arose a building useful as nm was 
both pleasant im outward aspect and well adorned iste. 

Yet the extension ot rooms and the merease of collections 
id not abearh all our care. Our treasury, thanks to excap ay, 
wis now in such a woud) state that we were enabled i send a 
Young natural-historian, Professor Voigt, at the praper tae ta 
Franes, who, beme well instructed and makine the best tse 


of ke stay in Parts and other places, returned well tornished 
i ey respert. 

The theatre, atter weathering the heht storms wiiteli had 
ARsed pursued its gifiet eours I Oot wan is 
ie, the question never is, Who i¢ to chert some setulae: 
hist. Wins i to influence and command Li dalfervernms iee tot 
arp, eyerviling is st where it was: at most Ha siter it 
mr were. The repertery was well provided and pisces were 
repent. a that the pubic hecame accustomed ta, wie ae 
ting tired) mt, them Lhe latest prodivetoonus,  Astipome ~ Tey 

, ‘ 
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“ter of htha” by Robert, were in ae well received. To 
ae Verner’s considerable talent, a representation of the 
"Twenty-fourth February ” was carefully prepared, while the 
asing, cheerful picces of Steigentesch insinuated themselves 
nto the favor of the public, 
Mademoiselle Hasler, a singer of much promise, and Moltke, 
i highly agreeable tenor, joined our stage, taking part in the 
tions which were faithfully and ealoraly carried on, 
r attempted tragedies great ‘and small, though there wae 
ope of seeing them become available tor the theatre. 
Phe houschold musical entertainments through more earnest 
rements grew ever more in value. “The chorus of singers 
er the leadership of Eberwein more and more improved. 
ursday evening was rehearsal, after which came mostly a 
repast: Sunday, performance before a large, good com: 
with breakfast. “These private exercises suspended for 
ime during the summer were at once resumed toward the 
harvest, while, in the meantime, the theatre and the pub) 
usical performances were animated and regulated through 
We accession to us of Orchestra Leader Miller. Nor nanust it be 
otten what gratification was atforded us in the course of 
year by the varied talents of Fraulein aus dem Winkel. 
lastic art, too, to which we were always most heartily de- 
|, brought us this vear the most beautitul fruits. 
Munich were published the hand-drawings of Albrecht 
sr, and now for the first time, it may be said, did we recog- 
the talent of the highly revered man. Liberated from the 
nful conscientiousness which cramps both his pictures and 
woodcuts, he here moved freely in a field where work was 
a subordinate element, where he had but so much space given 
chim to adorn. Here appeared his splendid sratyre? in all its 
cheerfulness and humor: we had here, indeed, the most beauti- 
ful present of vernal lithography, 
Painting, too, came to our homes in quite a friendly manner. 
— Kiigelgen, the good artist, whose company is so prized by all, 
stayed with us for several weeks. He painted Wiclind’s and 
omy portrait from life, Herder’s and Schiller’s from tradition, 
~ Man and painter were united in him, and those pictures, there- 
fore, ever present a double value. 
As by his presentation of the human figure Niigelgen directed 
Sat attention both to his own work and to the subieets of it, so Kaaz 
es — exhibited several landscape pictures, in part his own idea from 
nature, in part in imitation of the hest predecessors, “The ex- 
hibition gave the happiest oceasion both here and in Tena for 
intellectual social unions, and brought people together Neha 
cha otherwise were not wont to meet. 
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Hirt’s work, “ Architecture according to the Principles of the 
Ancients,” stimulated us to new attention and interest in this 
direction, his restoration of the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
as also of Solomon's Temple, carrying our thoughts back to 
those past ayes. The imagination was compelled to take her 
flight into ancient history and survey erections now im ruins. 
We took a lively part in these studies and were incited to similar 
attempts. 

A present of the greatest Importance in respect Of ancient art 
was given us by Herr Dr. Streghtz. He honored us with sul- 
phur casts of his considerable collection of coins, and in this 
way, as also by the appended list, he did no small service toward 
research in the ficld of ancient art. 

(our medal departments were at the same time enlarged by 
medallions of the titteenth and sixteenth centuries, Studies of 
them were taken in hand by way of programmes tor the ” Gen- 
eral Jena Literature-Gazette.” The able artist SchwWoerlec 
burth with conscientious precision engraved same outline- 
tables for this purpose. 

To all these things was added a collection of metal utensils 
of unknown shapes dug out at Nostritz, and to which [ devoted 
much attention, To made a great deal of research in reference 
to them im the older distory, particularly in that epoch when 
Heathendem and Christendom reeled ag un ist each other im 
Francona amd Vheringm. Among the hooles | rhiaees consulted, 
the “ Antiquitates Nordgavienses “ were especially remarkahle 
to me, and induced a minute consideration of the heathenish 
customs which were banned by the tirst Frankish conneds. 1 
convirwed myself anew that our heathen forefathers hind super- 
stitiags customs based on dismal presentiments of mature, but 
ne grimacme idels. A written essay on the se subjects was re- 
eived in a friendly manner by the princely Reuss pr. iprietar, 
and | was honored in return with a copy of the puzzling antiqui- 
ties which had been foun, 

My collection of autographs of important persons was alse, 
this year, considerably mecreased throveh the favor at frmnds, 
‘They tended to confirm the belief that the handwriting 


r 
— 


Tague. zi 


ducted rola ho the character of the writer and his <rtvedaom 
at the time, thourh one could account to himself am aeiers 
hor the fact more through pri igri that by A shear een 
eption, tiet as in the case of all physiognotmy, which, Momeh 
nt basa weninte basis in nature, tell into discredit throne the 
atienpt te wake # scxenee of it 


Cf events m natore [| mention the vielent storm of the night 
ef the thirtieth and thirtyvefiret of January, which raced far and 
} 


Wile, atid wromght me also a very senmble daamgy, throwing 
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down an old venerable juniper-tree in my garden on the Stern, 
and thus tearing from my side a faithful witness of happy days. 
This tree, the only one in the whole district—in which the jumi- 
per is found almost solely in the form of a bush—-had probably 
come down from those times when horticulture was not yet prac- 
tised. All sorts of fables were abroad respecting it. .\ former 
possessor, a schoolman, was said to have been buried under at, 
Between it and the old house near whieh it stood, hosts of 
maids, it was pretended, had been seen sweeping the place clean, 
In short, it formed part of the wonderful complexity of that 
residence in which so many years of my life had passed, and 
which, through affection and habit, through poetry and illusion, 
had become so dear to the heart of myself and others. 

Thad the overthrown tree drawn by a young artist, a drawing 
still to be seen at the duke’s library. Below it is the following 


— inscription: 





“The tree above drawn stood in the garden of Terr Privy 
Councillor von Goethe, on the Stern. Its height from) the 
ground to the point where it parted into two branches was 12 
tect, its whole height 43 feet. At the base on the ground it 
was 17 inches in diameter; at the place where it divided into 
two branches 15 inches. Fach branch tr inches, and then it 
narrowed upward, till it ended in tender twigs at the ton. 

“Of its extreme old age no one ventures to say anything 
definite. The trunk was dry inside, its wood cut through by 
horizontal fissures, as is wont to be seen in coals, its color vel- 
lowish, worm-eaten. 

* The great storm which raged during the night of January 
3oth-31st, 1809, tore it up. But for this extraordinary event 
it might have stood for a long time yet. The tops of the 
branches and the ends of the twigs were entirely green and 
vital.” 

1810 


An important vear with alternations of activity, pleasure, and 
profit, so that with a superabundant whole [ feel embarrassed 
how to present the parts in due order. 

Above everything else the scientific part deserves particular 
relation. In this direction the beginning of the vear was toil- 
some enough. So great progress had been made with the print- 
ing of the * Theory of Colors.” that it was deemed not impossi- 
ble to accomplish the conclusion of it before the festival. I 
closed the polemical part, as also the history of the cighteenth 
century. The tables engraved according to mv caret! draw- 
ings were colored, the recapitulation of the whole was tinished, 
and with pleasure the last leaf was seen going t) press. 
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This happened eighteen years after first wakening to a sense 
ofan error or very old cate, and in consequence of increasing 
etforts and the discovery at last ofa point round which the whole 
must cohere. So vreat was the burden | had hitherto borne 
that | regarded the siateenth of May, when | stepped into the 
carnage to drive to bohemia, as the happy day of my deliver- 
ance. About the results L was litde concerned, and did well in 
being so. Such a complete want of svmpathy, such an offermy 
oft the cold shoulder, | was still, however, unprepared for, | 
pass at-over mi silonee, and rather mention how much, in the 
case OF this and omy other serentitic and literary works, | owed 
te an inmate ol my house tor several vears, a tellow-traveller, 
‘4 tell ey worker, as learned as skilful and friendly, Dr. Fried- 
rich Will helm Kaemer. 

Seeing, however, that once accustomed to teil and travail, one 

and readily imposes new tasks on himself, there arose 
inomy mind while again surveying the plan of the “” Theory 
of Colors,” the kindred thought whether the theory of sound 
comld net also be comprehended under a sumilar view. And in 
tis way there ori@mated a table in which were represented m 
three columns, sibreet, object, and copula 

\nd seaing that none ot our faculties is to be easily enticed 
cmt of the way it has once struck in, whether conducting toa 
ses 


’ 


per hyy 
een 


. the same mode of representing things was 
applied to physics universally; the subrect in exaek cinema 
thon Of its organs of apprehension and knowledge: the ohvect, 
over against i, a3 a something m any case lenowaldes the Ay? 
pearance, through repeated and manitoald experiments, m the 


middle. In this way a quite peculiar kind of mquiry was pre- 
pater 

Lhe experiment, as proof of any subjective judgment, was 
rejected; there arose what has lang — called “Dearie aid 
Ny wees 
1 


sel ta Nature.” And masmuch, then, as all ireentron meas 


Wise answer ta a rahoval aineetion, mm 


could womwince hanself at each step that he was on the right 
read, seeing, as le did, in particular and in general, only 


8 OI tha 


~ 
mo eather ha 
Hew very moowch, hewever, mv happy enrroundings tawae 
inv steady assiduity wn this stude will he seen fram the fae a 
Ur. Sechect, both et home and abroad, wad almost ever lei: 
ie, Prof : Vowt returned from France and oon 
oul many 2 beautiinl eenerience and mesteht. Frome tas tas 
id Off “Ww mode of soeaking and thinking we heard of tin: 
£ ’ . | : oa4 } ! H } | 
‘ rl H oki i ! < 1 Poles ure Wee 71} W dteaire 
that the hacl weigie & woud | rt nis tie bats tor lamaaele ame as 


to cultivation «i ‘for the good of the theatre, both 
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‘Wee 
IAs Ais Tec rnin vit The an, See shortly to report 
that the volunteer band continued their practice regularly, On 
sday evening we had rehearsal before some triends: on 
morning, performance before a large company. ‘1 ness 

s, younger and older, choristers, and aiuteats tools 
berwein conducted these performances in a masterly 
ner. Pieces for several voices by Zelter and other preat 
i composers were introduced and anew impressed on our 
ries. Pleasure and profit, practice and progress, went 
nd in hand. 
‘The fact that the rehearsal was kept completely separate from 
formance entirely exchided all slovenly dilettanterm 
will content itself with trying its parts in the vers mio- 
nt of the performance, nay, will leave unsettled to the last 
Pthe question what i ean and is to perform, 
sdayvs were critical and didactic; Sundays, days of trui- 
enjoyment for everyone. 
ard the end of the year public entertainments cond he 
inthe theatre by this company. Such musical pieces were 
formed as the public have otherwise no opportunity of hear- 
rf, and from which every cultivated man should draw, at least 
in his life, refreshment and enjovinent. As an example 
‘ntion * Johanna Sebus,” composed by Zelter, a piece which 
San ineffaceable impression on all hearts. 
instructions were commensurately carried on with the 
iting players: with the most instructed only in the case of 
pieces, with the juniors on cach fresh practice of an oll 
t. This latter point is, properly, the most important part of 
- instruction ; only by such repetition and revision will a har- 
s ensemble he maintained. 
- * Zaire,” translated by Peucer, again proved the ripeness of 
our personnel in pure recitation and declamation. “The first 
rehearsal was so perfect that a cultivated public might have been 
4 tat it all through. 
aon “Twenty-fourth February,” by Werner, performed on 

this day, was a complete triumph of perfect representation. 

The dreadful aspect of the material vanished before the purity 
and precision of the performance. The attentive conneisseur 
found nothing wanting that was desirable. 

Shiftin tableaux were represented to us by the distinguished 
t Rs Hendel-Schiitz, Earnest representation in pub- 
; cand cheerful, jocular, nay, comic entertainment in private. 
afforded new views of art and a great deal of enjoyment, 

—- The presentation toward the end of the year of the opera 
“Achill,” by Brizzi, in the Italian language, opened tp to as a 
new field, and, at the same time, under the most earnest and 
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faithful exertions of the actor Wolff and his highly improved 
talent, the “ Resolute Prince was brought near the longed-for 
performance 

In respect of plastic art, there likewise occurred a remarkable 
ep ch. The brothers Doisserce sent me from Heidelberg, by 
he hands of the bes kseller Zi mmer, Who was travelling to the 
Leipsic fair, their precious drawings of the cathedral. Wath 
picusure I vecalied the fe lings of those Vier when the Stras- 
burg minister foreed admiration from me and impelled me to 
we, enthusiastic, vet deeply felt utterances, The stimiy at 
that more antique, peculiar architecture was now again seriously 
and integrally revived in me, while this important subject ¢x- 
we uterest also or the Weimar lovers or art. 
A tit which came over me to draw sketches of landscapes I 
did not try to throw off. During walks m spring, especially 
near Tena, | seized hold of some subject or other suited to a 


picture and then endeavered at home to reduce it to paper. In 
equal measure my imagination became easily excited hy narra- 
tives, so that Lowas at once seized with a longing to design places 
deserthbed tn conversation. ‘Lhis experience continued vital in 
me throughout the whele of my journey and up till my return, 
when it lett me, never to visit me more. 

Nor in the course of this year was there any want of oppor- 
tunity of Cecicating many a poem and many a representation to 
festal days. The “ Romantic Poesy,” a great masquerade act, 
was dedicated to the thirneth of January, and repeated on the 


sixteenth of February, on which occasion there teeured a char- 
acteristic row of Russian tribes, while the PIECE Was liwewitse 
accompanied by poetry and sang, The presence of the im 
press of Austria in Carlsbad called forth agreeable services at 


my hands, and many more smaller poems untolded themselves 
In private, 

Hackert’s ography was, meanwhile, earnestly taken in hand, 

a werk which eost much time and trouble, m which, heawever, 

the remembrance of our departed friend sustamed me. bot 

althoneh the papers intrusted ta me were nnportant and fur 

\- 


1 
mashed sufficient materval, the dissumiarity im its form was cat 





enit to mast resist re-fusion into a coherent whol 
Lissinations of the rournev, the passing sympathy of frets 
lL tmet in smaller compositions, put me in mind of the gia vie 


tutls stall detachedl aru! awaiting conmnetion with each. mther, an 


order to present themselves partly anew, partly for ile Senin 
hie. te the pubiy Che thought of the” Travels.” sa materanh: 
fclewing the “ Apprenticeship,” matured more and morn, dice 
evowone nue bo ocdl bourses whic ood mot otherwiae Thave Tea 
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With respect to the copyright of authors, it could not but 
deemed remarkable that Minister Portalis should ask me 
| 1 could give my consent to a Cologne book seller's re- 
ing the * Elective Mtfinities.” 1 answered, Wath all iny 
t, as far as myself is concerned,” but referred the matter 
i¢ lawful publisher, Se much higher even then stood the 
in their views of intellectual possession, and the equal 
of the higher and lower classes, a height to which the 
I Germans will not so soon clevate themselves, 

Carlsbad 1 contemplated the waste caused by the spring 
cat interest. From the back windows of the White Stay 
uly drew this strange situation from reality, and com- 
wself to the remembrance of many years’ consi lerations 
ences, of which [| must here make but brief mention. 


ISt1 


year distinguishes itself by persistent outward activity. 
eof Philipp Hackert “ was getting printed; the papers 
»my hands carefully edited according to cach particular 
nent. By this work | was again attracted to the South; 
s Lhad passed through in Hackert’s presence or in his 
borhood became active in my imagination: | had reason 
why [ should not undertake for myself what [ was doing 
other. LBefore the completion of that volume [ therefore 
to my own earliest history. Here. to be sure, | found 1 
laved the task too long.” It should have been taken in 
ring my mother’s life-time, when [ should myseclr have 
-so much nearer the scenes of my childhood, and, with the 
of her powerful memory, completely transplinted thither, 
~ Now, however, I had to conjure up by my own unaided exer- 
tions those vanished ghosts, and with toil and contrivance col- 
ect many a help to memory, thus furnishing myself, as it were, 
with a necessary magic apparatus. [| had to represent the de- 
opment of a child grown to be considerable, how, in given 
circumstances, the bent of my genius had asserted itself, pre- 
senting the history in such a way, moreover, as to satisty the 
penetrating student of human nature. 
— Inthis sense, modestly enough, [ called such a work executed 


: with careful fidelity “ Poetry and Truth,” most inwardly con- 


vinced that man in presence, much more in remembrance, fash- 
ions and moulds the outward world according to his peenliari- 


Ns 





Ae . , Z - a of 
— This business plunging me for a Jong time in historical 
- studies, in recalling places and persons, so absorbe) me when 

at rest and when in motion, at home and abroad, thar my actual 
ree 12 
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situation assumed a subordinate character, although wherever 
and whenever summoned out by the demands of life I at once 
reasserted myself there and then with my full foree and with 
all my senses. 

For the theatre much was done, the ever-rising talent of the 
excellent Woltt appearing in the best light. The “ Resolute 
Prince “ was acted with general applause, and quite a new prov- 
ince Was thus conquered for the stage. Woltf appeared also as 
“ Pyemahon.” and his representation made one forget how in- 
admissible and unsatistactory this picee is. 

Alfiert’s “ Saul,” translated by Von Knebel, the “ Daughter 
of Jephtha,” and ” Tassa” were repeated. “~ Romeo qind jae 
ict was prepared tor the theatre, a task in which both Riemer 
and Woltt zealously co-operated, For the immediate future, 
also, Calderon's “ Lite a Dream" was prepared. 

Mademoiselle Franck, trom Mannheim, earned as [mime- 
line and Fanchon great applause. brizzi repeated his visit. 
The representation of “Nelo” again went its) brilhant 
course. The second great “Opera Ginevra ” could not come 
up with the former, Hlere, too, was veriticd the old lesson that 
a worthless text wall sceretly work the ruin of the music and 
representation, A villain and traitor evervwhere, at last a sorry 
figure, worst of all on the theatre where the course of his val- 
lanies is unravelled and displaved betore our eves. 

The newly built theatre at Halle afforded all the advantiwes 
of the Lauchstadt one. Tts dedication gave occasion tor a pros 
logne which met with a good reception. 

I was not so happy in respeet of music. T beeame sensilde 
that my bonse-chorus, as [ had ventured a vear agg 1 call at. 
was inwardly in danger of breaking up. No one else perceived 
any change, but certain clective attinities had begun to operate 
matwhich at once wave me apprehension, though it was out of 
my peower to provide a remedy. At the beginning of the wear 
things stil went their usual course, vet no more with the same 
reenlar weetly sequence. We still produced @enmine old preees, 
hile several new canons by Ferrar: sustamed the pleasure of 
the singers and provelced the applause of the hearers, 1 trad, 
however, already resiened myself to the loss, and when, at the 
enlot April, as | was about to exter on my summer tonr, a lreak 
had to oorur, | resolver not to resunie the course. TT) 


' 


This weirs 


a very great k ter me, and | had te look earnestly about after 
compensation elsewhere 

Whole this ecitvire entertainment wae still active T wrote the 
cantata’ Rinaico “jor his Serene Flighness Prince Pridiaieh 
of Gotha. it was oomocea!d by the meritoricns acer at i: 


orchestra, Winter, TPosecuted by the graceful tenor voice of 
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| prince and accompanied by choruses it afforded a beautiful 


ae attention was paid to older plastic arts. Meyer 
ored without intermission at the history of arts, and all in- 
rations prompted by this study furnished material for 
tive conversation. — Mionet’s plaster-of- Paris casts of old 
< coins as the worthiest documents of that time opened the 
sured prospects. 
pleasure of realizing the past continued operative, and 
help of a good calculator we endeavored to re-erect the 
ile of Hephistion, especially, however, the huge am- 
in the midst of which it was set up, and to which the 
of Babylon had to contribute earth and rubbish, as also 
or the regus. The whole of the Grecian army looked 
‘inconvenience on the solemnity. 
had next many centuries to shoot across when Dr. Sulpiz 
ce visited us with an important series of drawings amd 
tes calling our art contemplations into the Middle 
. We lingered there very willingly, while a well-consid- 
sries of accordant monuments lying before us transported 
atime gloomy, no doubt, vet worthy of honor and symi- 
‘The lively interest of the exhibitor and his thorough 
ee of the conditions and intentions of that period were 
icated to us. As by a change of the theatrical decora- 
you were here carried away pleasurably into times and 
in the irrevocable past. In this way we entered into an 
of mind and heart with our noble guest—an alliance 
hich promised to be fruitful of consequences for the rest of 
r lifetime. 
Dr. Sulpiz Boisserée had also brought with him drawings 
Cornelius, illustrative of the “* Nibelungen” poems. Their 
ue brave sense, expressed with a technical skill quite in- 
| ve, excited our high admiration. 
— Asanecho of our former Weimar Art Exhibition, and in con- 
sequence of good relations with living artists originating in that 
undertaking, a great deal in this department was sent us. The 
meritorious Nauwerck at Ratzeburg sent drawings and paint- 
Drawings left by Naaz, the too-early departed landscape 
nter. were forwarded to us. Princess Caroline, of Mecklen- 
irg, herself possessing a fine sense for landscape drawing. and 
graceful hand in execution, procured a selection from hoth the 
~ We also became acquainted for the first time with the honefnl 
talent of a man who died in his vouth, of the name of Wehle, 
whose artistic remains had been bought by Baron Schonberg- 
Rothschénberg. Both in sketches and in completed designs 
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after nature there was here revealed a happy artistic glance into 
the world, and the interest in these leaves was enhanced by the 
strange foretun localitics represented. He had penetrated as 
far as Paths, amd ofyects distant as well as near he had com- 
nutted te paper with characteristic case. 

In reference to screntitte studies we were disposed in some 
measure to discretion. Stull, at intervals, TP studied the history 
of physics, inorder to bring home to mvselt to the utmost de- 
gree possible the course of this highest science, tor only through 
comprehension of the past is the present imtelligible. Like 
every human institution and arrangement, a scienee 1s a mon- 
strous juxtaposition of truth and falsehood, of treedom and 
necessity, of samty and discase. All that we perceive trom day 
to day we can vet inthe end regard but as symptoms which, in 
order te genuine instruction, must be reduced to their physiolog- 
teal and pathological principles. 

[ withdrew myself personally from experiments of every 
kind, but an Indian white fire, kindled on the Landyratenberg 
by Professor Doberemer, lighting up the valley, and especially 
the mountains on the other side, formed a highly surprising 
phenomenon. 

Atter this splendid effulgenee, the shining comet which next 
riveted our attention could be seen for a long time, serving to 
deheht our eves and summon out our mivard faculty into the 
all-wide world, 

My stay in Carlsbad this vear assumed quite a different char- 
acter from that of tormer vears. “Vhe love or doveing nature, 
ef drawing and copying, had whelly forsaken me: nothim-= in 
this directa would any longer succeed with ey aid “SS War 
rummaging among and hammering al! too well kmown masses 
of rocks, Twas completely tired of a Muller, tar advaneed in 
vears, no longer stimulated me, and with inditterenee | looked 
at the efforts made to wrest the fountain tate its ald channel, 
consoled bw the remark that though people were fond of tlatter- 
ing old-established prejudices they vet longingly desired ta cre- 
vent a lee evil 

In the company of povial friends of both sexes, 1 cave myself 
uptoacday af dissipation, “The usual promeraces an! earriagve- 
drives eftered sufficient scone for excursions an all sulce 
Places af pleasure, near as well as distant, were visttal, while 
anew resert was added to the number thronch an almost ridie- 


wheows sacinetert ln Wehediz, a wlawe ower the over said 
wing toward Dalwitz, a peasant, havine carted g@onmds to Llyn 
gary and returned laden with new, savory wines, had! seh ape: 
tavern. ‘The low value of the paper menew, shane a 1 


proportion of almost ten ta ame, enuhbled wot to get a bottle of 
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V0 arian wine for a few pence. The novelty, the rarity, 
ieee inconvenience of the house, joined to the cheapness 
the or © a certain pitas, to the affair, We got out, 
| merry with ourselves and others, enjoying ever 
ob the i insinuating wine than was altogether good tor us. 
nee to such a pilgrimage, the following anecdote went 
“Three aged men went to Weheditz to drink wine : 


haelee — syed | é P y years 

er Cra Se ry cs 

An Erfurt man, aged. ; es - 
253 years 


y caroused lustily, and only the last on his way home 
ed some traces of tipsiness. The two others seized their 
r boon companion by the arms a:.d brought him safe 

s housc 


a general frolic was favored by the great depreciation 
A patent was issued which confused every- 
The eve notes had lost all value; new, so-called an- 
notes were expected. Sellers and receivers could not 
with the declining value of the paper. Buyers and 
pas lost by it; they squandered away their groschen, 
gradually got rid of their dollars. The situation was of 
put the best head at fault. 
ay, however, is too long to be passed without some use- 
nent, and therefore, with Riemer’s assistance and 
( o constant conversation on the subject, I continued 
mk of the * Autobiography.” writing Gut the immediate 
er on hand in full and drawing up plans of the more distant 
In the way of reading and study, too, | had the shorter 
ayaitiags of Plutarch always by me, while the great confluence 
persons in this place, enioving unlimited leisure, 
d delighting to converse on the subjects they had most at 
art, could not fail to supply me with a great deal of experience 
hat instruction. 
ae As to persons who this vear called on me in Weimar, I fint 
_ following mentioned: Tngelhard, architect from > Cassel, 
way to Italy. It was asserted that he had heen the pro- 
ve of my_ artist in the “ Elective Affinities.”  Raahe. as 
as he is polite, staved some time with us, and painted 
rtrait in oil on a copperplate. Ritter O'Hara, the best 
npany, a good host, and a man of honor, chose Weimar 
some time as his place of residence. The stories of his many 
rs’ wanderings, which he knew how to season with jests on 
self, diffused a pleasant confidential tone round his table. 
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It was no small merit on his side that his cook prepared capital 
beefsteaks, and that lus banquets were crowned with the most 
wenuine mocha comee.  Letevre, French secretary to the em- 
bassy, coming trom Cassel, and mtrodueed by Garon Kembard, 
resuscitated to our most agreeable entertammient french speech, 
poetry, and history.  Protessor Dhiersch paid us a passing visit, 
leaving beluned hem, amd also taking wath lum, itis to be hoped, 
good imipresstetis, Lhe marned couple Von Arimim: took up 
quarters for serie time withous. Our old contidential relations 
With each other were at once renewed; but through this very 
Ircedom and unreservedness of commumeation there came to 
helt a ditterence which had developed since our former una- 
mimity. We parted in hopes of closer unvon at a future time. 
Cot important books whose intluence was lasting, TP read St. 
Crax's “Examen des Muistoriens dAlexamlrsn,” Peers 
“Ideas on the Polties, Intercourse, and Trade of the most dis- 
tinguished Peoples of the Ancient World.” and Dr. Gieranda’s 
“Histoire de la Philosophie.” “They all forced the reader to 
extend and widen his views in the domain of past times. 
Jacobi, on“ Divine Things,” made on me an impression the 
very opposite of beneficial How could the book of a friend 
so dear to my heart be gratetul to me, a beok endeavoring to 
prove that nature hides God? With the sincere, deep, struet- 
ural, and habitual sentiment and theught of mw whole nature, 
a sentiment, a thought impessihle to call in question, the very 
basis of my existence, namely, that God 1s in nature and nature 
in (rocd—with this as a primary and ultumate fact-lhaw was ot 
pessible that stich a detached, unsupported, hreless pieigment 
should net ahenate me forever from the noblest min whose 
heart | reveringly loved? Yet | did not vive way ta i 
of pain and venation, but turned for relief to my ol] asvhim, 
to Spinoza, in whose ethics T found daily entertainment for 
several weeks, and. as since the date of my last acoypmatntanes 
with him. my culture had been deepened anid puritvel, 1 tow 


found, to my admuration, a great deal in hum new an 

pected, exercising on me an influence fresh and all its own 
Lmarott’s prosect for an Asiatic academy attract! mie to 

thease recions whither, without that etiraciion, | was for a Gas 


siléerabie tune dieposed ta wander, Hebel’s new * Alemicunimnin 
Poums ” cave me the acreeable inmression we alwoe fea! na 
hotar introduced to family relations, This was aot Wie mie 
with Von tagen’s “ Rook of Heroes” ; here an all-trans 


peri?! bal mteryerne! between me anil the | 


” Poor lemry,” a poem considered by iteelr biehly wali 
alerted wer beth pheyaically ancl metheticnlls ft 7 wnece) 
noseiile ty get md of the loathing we feel toward a leprae. gi, 
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- whom the bravest girl sacrifices herself; in fact, a century 
which the most repulsive disease had continually to 1 sith 

‘s for passionate deeds of love and daring fills us with 
si The horrible disease which in the above poem as 
basis of hervic acts, works, on me at least, so repul- 
that | feel myself infected by the very touch of the book. 
a peculiar accident there next came to my hands a work 
Which an immoral infection might have been dreaded, 
, however, that from a certain presumptuous self-conce:t 
feels more confident in guarding against spiritual than 
influences, | read the volumes with pleasure as also with 


his material. “On the suggestion of a friend, [ imme- 
thereafter took up the * Novelle del Bandello.” "The 


nature, were next tackled. Still, to do myself justice, 
testify that after all this course of wicked reading, 1 
at last with innocent enjoyment to the “ Vicar of 
wy 


IS12 


family of Kobler opened the year with highly graceful 
s. “Romeo and Juliet.” next “ Turandot " are repeated, 
representation of “ Life a Dream” prepared. The exer- 
required for the worthy representation of such picces gave 
new occasion for deeper and more searching study and raised 
our acting altogether to a higher level. A voung actor of the 
name of Durand joined us, furnished with all the accomplish- 
ments heart could wish in a voung amateur, except that one 
missed a certain inward fire, the enthusiasm which should have 
carried him out of himself and forced him on the public com- 
ling their svmpathy and recognition. — It was, however, hoped 
e would soon himself become sensible of this defect. 
— Theodor Korner had come forward as a dramatic author. 
His“ Toni.” * Zriny.” and * Rosamunde,” as echoes of a period 
shortly past. were easily taken up and rendered by the actors, 
and being in style and sentiment in svmpathy with the poble 
were also favorably received by them. For higher purposes 
Calderon’s “ Great Zenobia “ was studied, and through Gricsen’s 
translation “The Wonder-Working Magus” was browght 
home to us. : 
— Wolff and Riemer drew up a plan for the representation of 
“ Faust,” causing the poet to oceupy himself anew with this 
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subject. to bethink lariself of many an intermediary scene, even 
to design decorations and other requirements. The above- 
mentioned friemis, wath ther uneeasiny activity, likewise 
planned a recast of Iegmont,” restoring the Duchess of Parma, 
whom they word om me account dispense with. [he presence 
of Madame Sclhonberger gave rise to the happiest: representa- 
tions. Iniand closed the wear um the most suecesstal manner, 
appearing in several parts. from the twentieth of December 
to the end of the vear the following picees were acted: “ Clem- 
eniime,” “ SeliComirel,” “ Dhe Jew,” “The Astest <a 
Pierimace:.” * Don Rannda,” “The Poor Poe ~ ihe Aber 
chant of Venice,” “ The eood-hearted Rorsterer.” 

The tollowing actors trom our well-appointed company took 
parts along with him, and their pertormanee, as a whole, hav- 
ime done vo dishonor to his lngh art. we mention their mames. 
Gentlemen: Durand, Deny, Gratt, Genest, Hawleo Lari 
Malholnat, Oels, Vnzelrann, Weltr Ladies: Beck, Eherwetn, 
Eeneels, Lorging, Wolf. 

The second volume of the ° Biography “ was prosecuted and 
concluded, the third volume commenced, planned as a whole, 
and some pieces or it completed. In consequence of the Mosate 
hnstery having been introduced into the tirst volume, P teak up 
from old papers niv acconnt of the * Wandermnes ot the Children 
of [srael throweh the Wilderness.” The work was, however, 
set aside to be used for other purposes 

Lhree poems tor them impertal \iarestres, written in the name 
of the Carlsbad eitizens, turmebed me with an hemorable and 
pleasant ceeasten of cace more trving my hand at verse. 

Cin the theld of plastic art mich that was favorable necurred, 
‘The news of the discovery at ema opened out new prospeets 
for the histerv of art. on which, with our tricmd Mever, whoa 
was constantly advancing in lis pursuits, we instructed and 
delighted ourselves, 

The thought ef supplying from the stoek of old mecdats we 
hadoin hand the remenibranece at lost works of art hid se orent 
a charm tor us, ard had, moreover, such a eolid basis in tae. 
that. fallowrme the lines marked out in the essav on” Mers 
Ci,” we zealously endervored to restore the Olympian Jarpite f. 
the Pulveletian bane, and many another worthy ie 


A hitthe elver centaur, about a eran lon and adeenils aa 
cute called forth a lively Atienite whether it wae aca me 
merern Lhe Wenner lovers of art, compineed Chat ie Soak 
thems there if no posstahis of innwty avd Geri wa 
muped af eehijed themes!ves by ih wd then tao andes tei con 


party which carntended that itowas oll and dative trom the time 
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an old Florentine copy of Michael Angelo's © Sit- 
tiene oses,”” ot quite an-ell high, cast in bronze, and by burins 
tas instruments most diligently elaborated to 
re iemnen completeness ; a beautiful monument of carerul, ale 
contemporancous copying of a highly valuable work or art 
that period, and an example of how a little image which, 
ugh it cannot, of course, represent the greatness ot the oria- 
may mo by claborate execution in details, attain quite a 
ar tLe. 
ural science had many a conquest to boast of. Ramdolir, 
* Digestive Organs of Inseets,” confirmed us in our 
as to the gradual development of organic life. Other- 
¢ however, attention was more directed to the general teld 
ural science. 
Ir. Seebeck, ever studious of chromatic matters, tackled the 
Newtonian experiment, which ino my polemics [had 
only so far as necessary. He elaborated the subject in 
ce, and many important results were achieved, show- 
ng other things, how that doctrine of Newton's, when 
pass from primary prisms to lenses, becomes entangled 
Imost inextricable labyrinth. 
We were called to wide contemplation and to the elevation 
our minds by the writings of Jordanus Brunus, of Nola, 
, to be sure, the task of separating the solid gold and sil- 
from the mass of metal layers so unequally furnished with 
precious material, was almost more than human powers 
equal to; and whoever feels innately impelled in that dirce- 
. would do better to turn himself immediately to nature than 
ist his strength in grappling with the strata, perhaps the 
-heaps, of past centurics. 
Tn Carlsbad vou found vourself again sw ept away hy the eur- 
‘rent of geological studies. The extension of the space round 
the New Well, a bold undertaking, perhaps inconceivable in 
former times, confirmed us in the views we had hitherto en- 
_ tertained. A remarkahle stone was also there obtained, the 
ong water of the Tepl and the violent cbullition of the hot 
Be wells appeared simultaneously, circumstances which seemed to 
vyint to the hypothesis that this great operation of nature was 
o be regarded as a vast galvanic experiment. 
> From i eplitz we visited Dr. Stolz, in Anssig, and drew in- 
struction from his excellent fund of knowledge and his collec- 
; ties. Fossil bones in Bohemia were also the subject of con- 
_versation. 
Home again, we stayed first in Jena. to give our glad attention 
tothe museums there on their first entrance on a Erocabie epoch. 
oe as imperial Highness the hereditary princess destined a con- 
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siderable sum to this purpose, and the mechanician Korner was 
preparing an air-pump tor the physical cabinet. Other instru- 
ments and Provistoms were hkewtse being fitted in, and to vain 
the more space the upper rooms of the Jena castle were arranged 
for the reception of a part of the museum collection, Von 
Trebra honored us with plates of remarkable transition stones, 
as documents of his former geognostic wanderings on the Harz. 
His work, “ Qibservations in the Interior of the Mountains,” is 
again taken in hand, yviving rise to conversations on older and 
more recent Views, 

The so-called sulphur springs in Perka, on the Im, above 
Weimar, the drying of the pond in which they sometimes ap- 
peared, and them utilization tor a watering-place occasion the 
resuscitation of geoynostic and chemical studies. On this oe- 
easton Protessor Doberemer took a most lively, cordial, and in- 
fluential part. 

1813 


The presence of Drizzi had again infused new life into the 
opera and made operatic representation in Italian possible. No 
singer is an entire stranger to this language, for he must tre- 
quently exercise his talent init, and in general any person whom 
nature has favored wath a tine car wall not tind Italian ditheult 
to learn. For greater convenience and more rapid progress, a 
teacher of the language was engaged.  [tland’s presence, tao, 
roused the powers af our actors to the utmost, and they were 
all full of emulation te stand worthily by his side. To anyone 
who saw far enough into the matter it was plain that the hat 
mony and unity of our company made it completely easy and 
convenient tor this great actor to carry ont all lis ewn ideas 
here to thetr utmost scope, without stumbling on any impedi- 
ment. Atter his departure evervthing was continued ino the 
same earnest and faithtul spirit. Eewery artistic tendency, how- 
ever, was so far lamed bw the dread of war tummults pressing 
ever closer on us that we had to content ourselves with keeping 
within the hounds of the repertory we already had. 

1 eains this vear were net rich, “Three romances, 
~ dw Dance of the Dead,” the * Faithtul Eckart,” aod ~ ie 


epi wy 


Walking Bell.” deserve some mention. “ The Liow’s Sex.” ain 
opera founded on ald tradition, which TL afterward embedied mn 
the talked “* Die Kinder, sie horen es gerne,” carrie bo a shal 
still ane stuck there. The epiloene ta" Essex " may alse: he 


mentioned, 
The thard volume of my “ Biography” was finished ond 


sod ! ¢ H ve , Hee 
rinted, amd, in epite of some nntoward external ciremmstan, «- 


errand 4 colette. The Itatan tournal was more mm«tely 
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gone into, and preparations made for its elaboration. A com- 
position to the “ Memory of Wieland was read in the masonic 
mourning lodge, and for friendly communication sent to press. 

In the field of literature, a great deal old, modern, and ot near 
interest was taken up and prosecuted more or less te some det 
nite goal. Here is specially to be mentioned the study devoted 
to Shakespeare im relation to his predecessors. 

Geographical maps with a view to the sensuous representa- 
tions of the distribution of languages over the world were, with 


— the participation of Wilhelm von Tlumboldt, elaborated, defined, 
and colored. Inthe same way I was induced by Alexander von 


Humboldt to draw a comparative landscape picture of the moun- 
tain masses of the old and new world, 

It will now be opportune brictly to express how P endeavored 
to earn the happiness of living in intimate communication with 


the most distinguished men of my time. 


Irom the standpoint where God and nature had been pleased 


to place me, and where, next, | did not nevlect to exert my fac- 


ulties according to circumstances, | looked all about me to mark 
where great tendencies were in operation and Jastingly prevailed. 
I, for my part, by study, by performances of my own, by col- 
lections and experiments, endeavored to reach forth toward 
those tendencies, and faithfully toiling upward to the level of 
the achievements T could not myself have accomplished, in all 
simplicity, innocent of all feeling of rivalry or envy, with per- 
fectly fresh and vital sense, | presumed to appropriate to myself 
what was offered to the century by its best minds. My way, 
therefore, ran parallel with very many beautiful undertakings 
till it would next turn toward others. The new accordingly 
was never foreign to me, nor was [ ever in danger either of 
adopting it ina state of unpreparedness, or, by reason of old- 
fashioned prejudice, rejecting it. 

As indication of my attention to the most curious things, I 
mav mention that I brought copv- “tracings of pictures out of an 
old manuseript of the * Sachsens spiegel ™ (a German law-hook 
of the Middle Ages) to the hands of connoisseurs and amateurs, 
who then made the most praiseworthy use of them, and quite 
cleverly and convincingly interpreted the svmbolism of an age 
completely childish in respect to plastic art. 

To mention here the most recent of all occurrences, Athate 
Monti, remembering former relations, sent me his translation 
ofthe ~ Hind.” 

As art treasures there arrived at my house evpsim casts of 
Jupiter’s colossal bust, small hermze of an Indian Dacchus of 
red, antique marble, ¢vpsum casts of Peter Vischer’s statues of 
the apostles on the monument of St. Sebaldus, at Nurnberg. 
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Papal coins in particular enriched one of my most precious col- 
lections, doubly gratitying, partly because they tilled up gaps, 
partly because they in general gave excellent msight into the 
history Of plastic art and seulpture. mend Mever continued 
his “ History of Art"; Philostrat’s pictures shune with their 
ongainal splender; ficme s works on that subject were studied ; 
the colossal statue or Domitian, deserbed bv Statius, it was 
likewise endeavored to realize, restore, and set in its place. The 
philologists Riemer and Hand were politely ready with their 
counsel, Visconti s * lconographie Greeque ” was again taken 
in hand, while a lightly welcome present carried me immediately 
Into these aid times. Llerr brondsted presented to me, in name 
Of these who had travelled to Greece on so important a mis- 
sion, With a palm branch trom the eropolis, tasinoned intu a 
Waihing-stick, a valuable large silver coin taking the place of 
the kroh 

To hold one to correct views of these objects, opportunity 
Was found of letsurely contemplating the Dresden collection of 
the originals, aS also or the casts. 

The mastery which modern times have acquired in many 
branches of art was next techingly regarded. On observing the 
Kussdacl works a small essay was penned, * Lhe Landscape 
Painter as Poet.” 

(Of contemporaries, opportunity occurred of making acquaint- 
ance with the works or Wersting, and one had cause to value 
them highly. 

Natural sctences, especially geology, did not tall inte neglect. 
Prom VPepliz [ visited the tin works of Graussen, Zinnwalde, 
and Altenberw. In fiilin Thad the pleasure of bem conducted 
by the experienced, clear-thinking Dr. Reuss: under his guid- 
ance IT reached the foot of the Palin reck, which, based ina mass 
of clhinkstene, immediately towers up im the form of columns. 
A Slight change in the conditions may casilvy have effected thi 
change in its strneture, 

The garnets which are to be found in the neiehhborhood of 
Bilin, their assortment and preparation, were hkewise made fully 
known to me. 

A viewer Dr. Stolz, in Aussie, was just as interesting an an- 
ether sis You bere become sensible of the @reat ment of a 
man whe firet makes himseely thoranehly conversant with all 
the feature: of hie district, and then, m 4 triee, conminiteatas 
to the etrarncer vieiting tt more knowledee than a lemetinw ws 
dence would awe epelted him ta aequire, 

As (0 Iny mianmtold etudy of bonks, ‘Vrebra’s “ 1 eeretieane 
of the Interior of M ms, awh Charpentiers works Tal 
here te be memtvoned, It was my way to attend especially to 
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oe o Pe. views and convictions of contemporaries, and all the more 
~ when they did not chime with the penny whistle of the day. 

The sulphur bath intended to be established at Berka gave 
rise to many discussions. We attempted what was seen before- 
nd to be ‘practicable, and what was not to be achieved we let 


: entoptic colors excited attention, Independently of 
1 had written a paper on“ Iceland Crystal.” 
— By way of conclusion | remark that the instruments for the 
observatory were ordered and Kluge’s work on Animal 
etism ” considered. 
rtant persons were met by me. In Tharand, Ranger of 
orest Cotta; in Teplitz, Dr. Kapp, Count riuhl, General 
ann; Captain of the Horse Von Schwanenteld, Professor 
trich of the gvimnasium at Komotau, the grand duchesses 
ine and Maria. 
\fter the battle of Leipsic, I met in Weimar: Wilhelm von 
~~ Humboldt, Count Metternich, State-Chancellor Von [larden- 
ate Prince Paul of W irtemberg, Prince August of Prussia, 
the Electoral-Vrincess of Hesse, Professor of Chemistry John 
Hofrath Rochlitz. 

must here call to mind a peculiarity in my mode of pro- 

ire. When any momentous threatening event loomed forth 
Ie > politic al world [ obstinately turned my mind to a subject 
as. remote as possible from such a consideration, This will 
count for the fact that from the time of my return from Carls- 
cand onward, 1 set myself carnestly to the study of the 
ese world. Having regard to the unhappy performance 
f  Kesex,” which had been extorted from me, and to please 
the actress Wolff, as also to make her fatal part in some measure 

brilliant. [ wrote, intermediately, the “ Epilogue “ to that play 
on the very dav of the battle of Leipsic. 

On behalf of my own ™ Biography ” I extracted from at 
- Frankfort * Gelehrten Anzeigen of the years 1772 and 17 
the reviews which, in hots or in part, hele onged to me. 43 
— transport myself the more into those times, | studied Moser’s 
oe “Fantasias,” then Klinger’s works, which called very charac- 
—— teristically to mind the indefatigable activity of a quite peculiar 
nature. For more general instruction in esthetic matters Teon- 
— tinued the assiduons reading of Ernesti’s “ Technology of 
— Greek and Roman Oratory, of and contemplated mivself there 
— with a view to my own edification and entertainment, in no little 
- degree composed by the fact here presenting itself as a striking 

of of man’s narrow limits-—the inevitable recurrence, namely, 

after a couple of thousand vears of the same virtues amd fants 
in my own writings. 


bs 
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(of events T remark for the present: the French ambassador 
is seized unawares in Gotha and escapes. A small body of 
Prussians occupies Weimar and wall have us believe we are 
safe under its protection. “The volunteers behave badly, and do 
not ingratiate themselves mto people's favor. — T depart; events 
on the way. In Dresden, Russians are quartered: at mght 
torch-Hlumunation. Likewise the Ring of Prussia. In Teplitz, 
confidential communications. Provisional indications of a gen- 
eral union against Napoleon, Battle of Lutzen. The Frenen 
in Dresden. Armistice. Stayin Bohemia. Sham manecuvres 
between Palin, G’sseck, and Duehs. Manifold events in Dres- 
den. Return to Weinar. The latest French guard retires. 
General Travers, whom [ had known as the attendant of the 
Kine of Holland. is, to his extreme wonder, quartered im my 
heuse, The French all march forward. Battle of L.cipste. 
The Cossacks slink hither; the French ambassador here vets 
taken: the French pushing luther from Apolda and Umpterstedt, 
The town is fallen upon from) tettersburg. The Austrians 
march in. 


R14 


In the theatre was represented Mullner’s “ Guilt.” Sueh a 
piece, Whatever else may be thought of it, is se far of great ad- 
vantage to the stage that it compels every member teeexert him- 
self te the utmost if he is to do any justice whatever to the 
part he plaves. 

The happy solutton of the problem imposed on us hy the above 
piece encouraged ws te several excellent representations oft 
“ Romeo and Julvet,” “ Temeont,” Wallenstein’s “ Canta,” aid 
“Death” The change of parts which occurred in these preees 
was turned to careful account in the way of instruction, in order 
to bring plavers of ditterent degrees of cultivation inte harmony 
with each other, 

In loolaing about for fresh, tereign, and at the same time im- 
portant pieces, something good, it owas thought, conld he nade 
eut of the plays of Fomnque, Arnim, and other humorists, their 
frequently verv hanny subiwects, to a certain deeree also draniat 
cally favorable, heme deemed capable of adupration te the sage 
fhe enterprise, however, did not succeed, any more tha i fin 
case Gf the ecarher works of Tieck and Brentano 


The viet of Pronce Radviwill hkewise stirred up a lorie 


difienlt te apenas his compasttion to Fanet, fall of <4] 
and enthusmern though it was, did not mepire ws with tire than 
a chistai eo i ime the sires piece cory thy psi hedl 


ur theatrical company had the pleasure this free, as Tat 
certs, of giving representatons througheut the summer in Halle, 
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‘ athe sanity Reil, to whom the stage there owed its origin, had 
= died; a prelude was desired by way of paying the last honors 
to the excellent man. During my stay in spring: at Berka on 
the Hm, TP thought outa plan tor sucha prelude. When, how: 
, unexpectedly, on the challenge of Itfland, 1 undertook the 
aking of the Epimenides,” the piece in honor of Berl yas 
dover for elaboration to Riemer. Leader of the Qreles 
ceber visited me on the subject of the composition or the 
menides,”” on w hich we came to an agreement, 
monodrama “* Proserpina ” was, according: to Eherwein's 
ition, studied with Madame Wolff, and a short but highly 
ant performance prepared, in which recitation, declama- 
mimicry, and plastic representation of noble figures 
with each other; at the end a great tableau repre senting 
kingdom and crowning the whole—all this left beluned 
favorable impression. 
Phe “ Sages’ Banquet,” a dramatic-lyric pleasantry, in which 
different philosophers facetiously answer or rather evade 
) importunate metaphysical questions the common people 
un them with—not suited for the theatre, but very well 
for social music—had, for fear of giving offence, to be 
«of among the “* Paralipe mena.’ 
ne: usical enlivenment through Zelter’s presence and Inspector 
hiitzen’s rendering of Bach's sonatas. 
: ae. ebrations in honor of the arrival of the duke from the 
vy campaign induced preparations for the architectural or- 
nt of the streets. Editing of a cc Meetion of pocis and 
r publication afterward under the title of * Welcome.” 
Meanwhile the new edition of my works was pre pared. The 
third volume of the “ Biography “ was publishe ‘d by the time 
oe oe the festival. The “ Ttalian Journey ” proceeded apace; the 
© West-Eastern Divan” was laid. The journey to the Rhine, 
aes, and Necker lands vielded a rich booty in knowledge of 
nages, localities, art works, and art remains. 

Beg is Heidelberg, at Boisserée’s, study of the Netherland School, 
Ben ty ae of that class being collected there. Study of the Co- 
ar lie Cathedral, and other old edifices after sketches and plans. 
The latter study continued in Darmstadt, at Moller’s. The 
or high-German School in’ Frankfort, at Schiitz’s. Of this 
rich material in respect of men, (listriets, works of art, and art 
“remains, communication is made in the periodical “ Art and 

ae on the Rhine and Main.” 

Natural science was ercatly promoted by the polite communt- 
a cations of Cramer. chief councillor of mines at Wiesbaden. on 
minerals and by his notes on mining in the Westerwalde. The 
Darmstadt Muscum. Stay with Privy-Couneillor von Leon- 
hard, in Henau. On my return fears about Jena. 
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Of public events I remark the capture of Paris, and that I was 
present at the first celebration of the eighteenth of October in 
branktort, 


S15 


As early as last vear the complete poems of “ Hafiz” in Von 
Hammer's translation came ito my hands, and wt formerly | 
could make nothing of occasional translations in periodicals of 
detached picees or this splendid poet, the whole now produced 
all the greater unpressien on me, and | found myself urgentls 
unpelled to productive ettorts in order to assert my own venius 
in conthet with this new mughty force. The German transla- 
tion unstuecd the tall tide ofits influence on me, and everything 
of kindred sense latent im ome started up in emphatic response, 
aid with all the greater impetuesity that it had now become a 
poignant necessity tor me to tly the actual world and escape into 
an ideal world more conformable with my taste, capacity, and 
will, 

Not wholly a stranger to the peculiarities of the East, [| turned 
to the language to naturalize myselt, as tar as indispensable, 
to the aur of that chime; | turned to the written characters them- 
selves, with their idioswnerastes and ornaments.  [ hetook uy- 
self to the  Moallakats,” some of which | had transhated im 
miedmiely after their appearance. [ familiarized myself wath 
tle state of the bedonins. “ Mohamed,” bv Oelsner, wath 
whom | hae long stood on terms of triendslip, again came to 
yy assistance Me relation to Von Diez was taltcied.. ie 
beat “ Cabus " epened tome the theatre of torengn modes of 
hte ima lightly important time—a time having some resemblance 
tooour own—when a prince bad ample cause to mistrner his son 
wt a lengthy treatise how, under the worst of fales, ee ain 
vet through the world with a business or trade.  “ Medschnun ” 
and “ Leila,” as examples of a boundless love, were wean 
brought home tomy heart and imagination: the pure religien 
ot the Parsees was raised out of its decline and restored to ats 
beauniul senpiucity: the travellers Pietro della Valle, Vavermier, 
(hurdian, lone before studied, were again coveinliy pertserd, 
The matertal thus accumulated, and my knowledge incteasel 
to such an extent that at last [was able wrhouwt misciving to 


Senge beet of aad apr Tate “Vit > the. faeter sive “eo 
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bad scan sallied, but in which Thad never stayed 
ook seriously about me. Von Hiaumer's 
tion ing daily iniiy hands, and becoming, imdeed, tor 
eae? book of books, | did not fail to pick many a jewel out 
treasures, 
political heaven seemed, meanwhile, gradually to clear 
wish to roam about in the open world, especially in 
native district, to which my nund now fondly turned, 
me toa journey. The blithe air and the nimble motion 
ated several growths in me of the new Eastern genus \ 
| stay at a watering-plice, rural residence in a district 
ned all over in’ youthful days, meetings with dear 
of cultivated mind—all this quickened and enriched me, 
yme to the happy state Which every man of techie wall 
sted in the “ Divan,’ 
| the end of this pilgrimage my papers were so en- 
that I was able to distribute the matter according toa 
order, divide it into books, measure the proportions of 
it branches, and bring the whole, if not ty comple 
earer toa conclusion. And so, in the midst ot lively 
tions, | had gained more than the quictest days in an 
space of time could have yielded me. 
re my departure four volumes of the new edition of my 
‘ere sent me. I began, too, to edit the “ Sicilian Jour- 
my interest in the East soon absorbed all my powers, 
ately enough !—for had this instinct now been thwarted 
( d T should scarcely again have recovered the way to 
‘a paradise. 
th the exception of Persia, little that was foreign affected 
Still, | took great interest in modern Greek songs, which 
A . communicated both in the original and in translations, and 
which I wished soon to see printed. Herren von Ratezmer and 
Haxthausen had undertaken this choice work, 
In literary matters the “ GOttinger Anzeigen ” furthered me 
no le measure, many bs ccd of witch i found i in baie 






























a lived onan: aa ea jispoctant ety a nee is 
hich, being the circumspect product of the time, continues to 
ton ‘the times. It is his ghly agreeable from this point of view 
_ to contemplate what is long past. You see what is being and 
— what has been wrought in their connection; everything of sub- 
d value is winnowed away, the false interest of the mo- 
at nee BOOES the re of the erewd has subsided, an? the 
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The older German architecture should next fall to be men- 
tioned. My conception of it became more and more developed 
and purined. 

A journey to Cologne in the flattering company of the State 
Minister von Stem crowned this matter. Wath astonishment, 
for which, however, | was prepared, | saw the sad monument 
of Incompleteness,* and was vet able to grasp with my vision 
the measure of the entirety it should have attained, though it 
still ever remained incomprehensible to one’s mental capacities 
even at their utmost stretch, Ot ancient painting much was to 
be seen and a great ceal to be appreeimted in the collection of 
Protessor Walratt and other private persons, ‘The stay, short 
though it was, left imperishable impressions behind. These 
were contirmed and raised by the pleasant company of Sulpiz 
Doisserce, W hy Wihom, om my travels trom Wiesbaden by was 
of Mainz, Frankfort, and Darmstadt, [ carried on conversations 
almost cacduaiyeh on this subject. Arrived at Heidelbery, I 
found the most hospitable reception at his hands, and had the 
fairest opportunity of contemplating for several days his inval- 
uable collection, of convincing myself of its characteristic ex- 
cellence in detail, and gaining instruction as much historical as 
artistic. A great deal was written down to help my memory 
and to be turned to best account in the future. 

In respect to architecture during my Cologne journey, there 
Was som iar important conversation, in presence of the objects, 
on cround-plans and designs of older German, Netherland, and 
French buildings, that we managed to thread our wav through 
a vast, otten whimsical and confusing mass toward the pure 
and beatiful whither the human mind under cach particular 
form had been striving. The first two hooks of Moller appear- 
ing at the meanent furnished us with the desired and. As to 
technics, an old printed copy, ° The Stone-Cutters’ Fraternity,” 
gave us remarkable testimony of the hich importance of this 
guild. You here saw how workmanship and art co-operated, 

(on this yourney, too, [became sensible to how small a part 
Gf my native country, owing to the unhappy prevalence of ee 
and tyranny, | had been contined, and haw much, to my m- 
fortune, | hac missed and lost inthe way of progressive culture, 
In Frankiort | was again able to admire Stadel’s treasures, and 
ti reiie in the nattiotce sense of the callector, Yer 1 vets 
eey7ea! with inmoatience at the speht of so marty resorees puiiwed, 
for, mo nyy option, with far less means the estahlslent mpeht 
bare Treen founded and erected and artists ot im achicin, 
Thereby, tog, would art have been heart beatin) fran bor 
years pasta rich ecanpensation for all that might perhaps hav 
been lost to the capital in the wavy of interest, 


ie 
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fe Brentano’s collection of paintings, copperplates, and other 
works of art afforded double enjoyment on account of the living 
sympathy of the professors, and their friendly desire to share 
their treasures with others. 

Dr. Crambs, who was disposed to add his art treasures to 
those of Stadel, let us several times see in part his excellent pos- 

— sessions, paving the way to a more thorough knowledge. 
— Hofrath Becker in Offenbach showed us important paintings, 
‘dals, and gems, being generous cnough, moreover, to give 
this and that valuable article to the amateur, 
— In reference to natural history we saw Hofrath Meyer's col- 
— dection of birds, not without fresh instruction on this splendid 
branch of the kingdom of nature. 

The Senckenberg foundation in Frankfort was found to be 
in the best hands. The activity of the present suggested the 
near prospect of a new epoch for this beautiful institution. 

In Carlsruhe, through the complaisance of [lerr Gmelin, 
-acursory but sufficient survey of the highly considerable cabinet 
was atforded us there. The short time there indulged us was, 
indeed, altogether usefully as it was agreeably employed. 

; With all these journeys hither and thither, geognosy could 

but reap some profit. Von Hovyel’s * Mountains of the Mark 

| Country “ were, especially with the assistance of the officials 

; of the place, instructive even in the distance. In Holzapfel, the 

; highly remarkable vein there occasioned a discussion of Wer- 
ner’s “ Theory of the Origin of Veins” (of 1791), as also of 
the “ Dislocation of Veins” (of 1810), by Schmidt, who had 
been placed there. This important phenomenon, so often con- 
templated by me and ever remaining mysterious, again appeared 
before my mind, and I had the happiness in the valley of the 
Lahn, nearly opposite a suppressed abbey, to find on a neglected 
declivity plates of clav-slate with quartz veins running cross- 
wise, and shifting their direction more or less, where the ground- 
phenomenon was at least seen with one’s eves, 1f one could not 
account for it to one’s self or explain it to others. 

T had a peculiar happiness at Biberich in that the hereditary 
duke Narl, R.H.. after an interesting conversation, graciously 
honored me with a description of his campaigns, and with highly 
accurate and neatly drawn maps. On these altogether valuable 
papers was traced the district of the Lahn from Wetzlar to 
Neuwied, and T remarked that a good military map is of the 
very greatest service for geognostic purposes. For neither sol- 
dier nor geognost inquires to whom river, land, and mountain 
helong ; the former being interested only in so far as those feat- 
ures will serve his operations, the latter, so far as they may 
supplement or corroborate his observations. A journey into 
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ditferent districts on both sides of the Lahn, begun, and for the 
most part completed. with Cramer, the head councilor of mines, 
furnished much happy knowledge and insight, and would well 
deserve to be ranked among the ttle geognostic excursions. 

I shall ever look back wath picasure on my return journey 
aswell. ‘The way trom Heidelberg to Wurzburg was traversed 
In company with Sulpiz boisseree. Our parting bemy paintul 
for us both, it was better it should happen on foreign than on 
native sal. Pnenxt travelled by wav of Meimingen and the Thu- 
ringian Forest to Gotha, arriving on the eleventh of October, 
in Weimar, having been away on those foreign travels for many 
weeks. 

Arrived at home. T mention first the visit of Dr. Stolz, the 
worthy physican of Teplitz, when we ardently renewed the 
mincralogical and geognustic conversauons which had formerly 
given us so much instruction and delight in Bohemia. On my 
next stay in Jena, Protessor Doberemer guided me into the 
secrets of stoicheiometry, He also made repeated experiments 
with the white fre which, hghting up the country all down the 
Jena Valley, atrorded a mavieally surprising sight. 

In the “° Theory of Colors ” sume progress was also made. 
The entoptic colors remained a principal study. My meeting 
with Dr. Seebeck was of great profit tor me. Beside conver 
sation embracing general principles, he brought clearly before 
us the theory ot the leeland spar, and the relations ot the axes 
of such doubly retracting bodies, A further commarison was 
made of the theory of sound with the “ Theory of Colors.” 
Protessor Veagt pursued lus observations, principally on the 
colors of orgamie bodies, and over my whole natural-listorical 
endeavors hovered Heward’s theory ot clouds. 


Atter so much said on the subvect of nature it is proper to 


return toart. Inthe Weimar ‘Theatre we were consiaitiy en 
gaged with Calderon, The “ Great Zenobia " was represented, 
The first three acts succeeded excellentiv. The two last having 


but a natiomal-conventional and temporary interest, mobedys 
could eather enpoy or erticise them, and after this last experi 
ment the applause which had been so richly bestowed on the 
first pieces partly died away. 

The meonedrama “ Proserpina “with Eberwetn’s composition 


was hapnly performed: “* }pounenides * was prepared for Per 
iis and to 4 memory of Schiller and Linand a email pices 
Wie .rTitteti in co-operation wih Pence lee Chas: stone 
musthit well be said that the Weunar Theatre, im respert, cifire 

e SUNS Hil 
artistic representation, had attamed a considerate heme wt ex 
cellence. Im outward reepects, too, Ww @racdually iaprented> the 
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wardrobe, for example-—through emulation, first of the ladies, 
then of the gentlemen. lexactly at the right time we pained in 
the decorator Beuther an excellent artist trained in the school of 
— Fuentes, who, by means of perspective, was able to enlarge our 
small spaces endlessly, by characteristic architecture to minitiply 
em, and by taste and ornament to render them highly aurces 
ble. Every kind of style he subjected to his perspective stall. 
ln the Weimar Library he studied the legypuan as also the old 
~ German architecture, and thereby pave to the pieces requiring 
such illustration new attraction and peculiar splendor. 
And it may, accordingly, be said, the Weimar Theatre had at 
s epoch reached the acme of its development—a height prom- 
1g, however, a destrable continuance for the immediate and 
subsequent future. 

It would therefore here be opportune to add some well- 
/ ighed words on a business which for so many years had car- 
engaged my faculties. 

The theatre, like ev erything about us, has two sides, an ideal 
and an empiric—an ideal, in so far as it continues to work in a 
regulated manner according to its inward nature; an empiric, 
which by reason of the most diverse changes to which it is sub- 
‘jected appears unregulated. We must therefore consider the 



















@ theatre from both sides, if we are to form right conceptions 
regarding it. 

24 : ee . . . . r 
ef From the ideal side, the theatre stands very high, so that al- 
most nothing man produces by dint of genius, intellect, talent, 


technics, and practice can be co-ordinated with it. Lf poetry, 
with all its laws, giving rule and direction to imagination, 1s 
worthy of reverence; if rhetoric, with all its historic and dialee- 
4 tic requirements, remains highly estimable and indispensable : 
while no less praiseworthy is personal oral discourse, which can- 
; not be conceived of except in conjunction with a certain moder- 
ate degree of mimicry—we see how the theatre absolutely com- 
prises within its grasp these highest qualifications of man. Add 
to this the plastic arts—all that architecture, sculpture. and 
painting contribute to the complete development of the stage : 
take account, moreover, of the high ingredient of musie—and 
it will be acknowledged what a host of human splendors are 
massed into this one institution. 

All these great, nay, prodigious qualifications pervade all 
representations, from the highest to the lowest, without visille 
effort, as if Sara and the all-important question is 
whether the direction, with set purpose and clear knowledge or 
from zeal and experience, determine on elevating their stage, 
in the whole or in parts, or, on the contrary, by their incapacity 
let it sink into contempt. 
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It is owing to the fact that I had all along, thanks especially 
to Schiller’s influence, endeavored to raise our stave mm the 
whole and in parts, according to our powers, means, and possi- 
bilitties—it is owing te this tact that tor several veurs our theatre 
was looked up to as one of the most excellent im Germany, 

And therem properly consists all true theatrical eritieisms— 
the observing, namely, whether the stave is rising or sinking; 
and te do this npues a comprehensive view of all requirements 

—a comprehensive view seldom to be found, and in considera- 
tion of the mulupleity of influences and changes to which the 
empiric theatre ts subjected, almost imposstble—tor the present, 
Which is ever under the intluence of prejudice, and also tor the 
past, the impression of which becomes madistinet, 

It may now be allowed us to pass trom the narrow playhouse 
stape to the stage of the great world. Napoleon's return terrte 
hed the world; we had to live through a hundred days pregnant 
with fate; the troops hardly gone away were summoned back. 
f tound the Prussian guard ino Wiesbaden: volunteers were 
called up, and the peacetully busied emtizens, who had searcely 
recovered breath, had to reaccommodate themselves to a situa- 
tion tor which physically they were not equal and about which 
morally they were not unanimous. “The battle of Waterloo, re 
ported in| Wiesbaden as lost, to the great horror of everyone, 
Was next announced as won—to overwhelming, nay, stupetying 
jov. In fear of the quick Gispers ron, as formerly. of Prench 
troops diver provinees and lands, visitors at watering-plices had 
made prepar. tenis for pach he eg off, and, recovering from their 
alarm, could by no means regret their needless t resiglit 

As te persons, | have vet reverently and thanktully to name: 
The hereditary duke Karlin Piberich, the grand duchess Cath 
arine, im Wiest aces nithe Duke and Duchess ot Cumberland, at 
Franktort, the hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, at the 
same place; in Carlsruhe, the counts Von Hochberg, Perren 
Wetnbrenner and Hebel: after reaching home, the whole suite 
of the rergning Fampress of Russia: Count Barclay de Tally. 


ter 


The many important things T had a vear before seen, expert 
enced, and pondered in mv ewn mother-comntry cert mot possi 
hiv fail ts transtienure themselves sarmelow or other mfo a Tew 
hody. A paper,“ Art and Antiqmity on the Rhine and Vain” 
was undertaken, and at the end of last vear more than one pre: 
liminary essay muade in this business; the older Netherlimders, 
Van Fevek and tis productions, thoroughly studied > the former 
problematic picture “* Veromka ” reduced in size and engraved 
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for future use. Busching’s * Wochentliche Nachrichten" co- 
operated toward this purpose, and, sharing in the spirit which 
animated me, the Weimar lovers of art turned prously to the old 
ictures of the saints which we got fetched from Heilsberg in 
Thuringian lorest and had repaired before our eves. As, 
wever, In modern complicated times one thing always works 
another, and one extreme calls forth the opposite, we were 
sported into admiration of the great deeds of [lucher, and 
propriety of a heroic picture, as a likeness of his personality, 
ed itself to our minds. 
if the hero with danger of his life and reputation measures 
himself with the fates of the world, and happily comes off vie- 
torious, the astonished patriot, in order to find some expression 
his admiration and worship, craves the aid of the artist. 
ran interchange of writing with Herr Director Schadow, 
at last resolved to have a heroic figure moulded in ac- 
ce with the conception of the olden time, vet clad in cos- 
approaching to that of the modern. ‘The first model hav- 
been injured, the artist brought us a second, in regard to 
after many conferences, we heartily united on certain 
ges such as a fully executed work almost always sugeests. 
his image stands, accordingly, as if on the line of demareation 
tween the ancient and the modern time: on the border on one 
ind of a certain conventional idealism satisfying the memory 
the imagination of the spectator; and on the other hand, of 
an absolute truth to nature, which binds art, in spite of itself, 
1 oppressive realism. 
From Berlin I was glad to receive transparent pictures illus- 
trative of my “ Hans Sachs.” For, as imitation of the faithful, 
earnest, characteristic poetry of the olden time had in a former 
period long delighted me, it was a pleasure to me to tind it 
now reappear in the way of reaction on modern artists. Draw- 
ings to Faust.” by Cornelius and Retzsch, had in their way a 
like effect : for though one neither can nor should recall a past 
mode of representing things, it is vet praiseworthy to exercise 
one’s self historico-practically on it, and by modern to revive 
the memory of an antique art, in order after recognizing its 
merits to rise with the greater relief into freer regions. 
In social circles the love of tableaux vivants had always in- 
—  ereased, and if not immediately furthered, they were vet ocea- 
sionally accompanied by me with a few verses. 
As an echo of the Rhine impressions the picture of St. Roch, 
when, stripped of all, he enters on his pilgrimage from his palace, 
~was designed and sketched by the Weimar lovers of art. then 
carefully cartooned, and at last painted by a delicate lady-hand, 
it was favorably received into she friendly Chapel of St. Roch. 
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An engraved reduced sketch duly stands as frontispiece to the 
second " Rhine and Main” volume. 

From Offenbach | received some beautiful bronze medals, 
which again transplanted me back into the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Count Cieognara’s “Storia della Secultura” 
came at the right time to help me in these attractive studies. To 
higher regions, however, were we transported by (uatremere 
de Quiney’s * Olviipian Jupiter "> here was much to be learned 
and pondered, Lhe arrival or the E-elein marbles excited yreat 
longing ampone ail lovers of art: meanwhile, too, Duruii’s 
“Connatssance des Vableaux,” which atforded us mesight ite 
another ampertant held, was not unheeded. 

Lhe restoranon of the Dresden pictures came under discus- 
stom. foo shew a some measure what a vast undertaking this 
was, | drew attention to the restoration academy in Venice, 
consisting of one director and twelve protessors, which had 
occupied ainoats Jabors the large rooms of a cloister. Such a 
restoration and preservation of old works of art is more mo- 


( 
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spur of the moment. 

fhe Weimar drawing-sechool had to undergo a great change. 
The old building having been devoted to other purposes, and 
no place of lise magnitude having been found, the classes were 
divided inte two. For the tirst class, a biniding on the Espla- 
nade was bouehtthe two others beme relegated to the so-called 
Hunter's House im tront of the Frauenthor. Tlis change well 
ine the preceding ones, a special notice, not remain: 
me without good consequences tor the institution itself. 

At the same time a distinguished seulptor of the name ot 
Nantmann was called from RKome, who intused tresh lite inte 
this art. 

It | am to call to mind my own works, [ have, first of all, to 
mention the “Divan.” Tt was alwavs attaining more fulness 
and) detimiteness of form, some of at beme intended for the 
“ Ladies’ Calendar.” Por the historical and explanatory part 
[ was ever collecting more preparatory material. Won Diez's 
“Memorabilia,” bas dispute with Hanmer, and the latter's 
“Oriental Mines,” | stocdied atteniiwels, everywhere rolling 


Tits) hy et ft 


fresh astern air. itnoxs “ Cevion.” canie at the fight niet 
hited: Idyde's “* Petsian Relioon” appeared to wie, Eoayever. 
ee Fae el a tA) fe. merece wth nee meaner arith | 
purictiary valuabiec, and, in accordance with my natn, witch 


mvermntariy Cemanded a reconstrnetion of any maportant sth 
ject which engaced ny mind, I destined an Fastern opern, and 
began te werk atit. It would, tes, have attuned comiphetpany; 
ban ty fer a length, of tae, Tied 


the concephcn eine reathy vita 
' j Pian ah cay aide an - waihie tyes 
ve het i Minced at my aide and a lore peblic heines rae 
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so that I should have been spurred to meet the capacities and 
accomplishments of the former and the taste and demands of 
the latter. 

Fantastic folk, such as are to be found in this world, misled 
mae Schiller’s edition in chronological order, demanded the ke 
of me, and had almost brought the Mnpression already entered 
on into derangement. Aly reasons lor declining Comp Lanice 
with their solicitations were, however, approved, and the busi- 
Ss went its course without further molestation. ‘The ninth 
1 tenth volumes were revised; the Ptalan tour, especially 
aples and Sicily, assumed ever more detinite shi ipe, aiil a3 
vw work always calls forth another, | could not omit adding 
me main events in the fourth volume, so long delaved and 

toto ui aid. Poetry.” The “~ Rime and Main” 

paper, second part, was pushed on, * Reineke Fuchs” looked 
ough, and the “ St. Koch Festival” written. 
The second set of my works arrive. The “ Paralipomena ”’ 
of course, attended to, and a song for the Berlin artists’ 
aval written, On the other hand, owing to want of time 
d incitement, a large cantata intended for the Luther festival 
as dropped soon after the conception, the drawing up of the 
n, and a little execution, never to be resumed. 

My interest in foreign works was specially directed to. the 
_ poenis of Byron, who grew ever more significant and more at- 
tractive for me, though formerly his hypochondriac passion 
and violent self-hatred had repelled me, and while [ was dis- 
posed to approach his great personality, | felt estranged from 
his muse. [ read the ‘ Corsair” and * Lara,” not without ad- 
miration and sympathy. At the same time appeared Nelson's 
letters, with his life, giving much matter for melancholy retlee- 
tions. Gries, by the publication of the second part of his * Cal- 
deron,” brought Us into more intimate acquaintanee with Spain 
of the seventeenth century. Anatole transferred us to a new 
Paris, and awakened our admiration for a beautiful romance. 
The “ Prisoners of Peace.” by Lawrence, one of the rarest 
productions, compelled us to pay all attention to a quite 
accursed situation. Ténglish travellers arrested in) Verdun, 
according to modern maxims of international law, on Bie our- 
break of a war with Albion: republican Frenchmen, especially 
a commandant and commandant’s lady promoted fr a 
humble station during the Revolution : secret emigra: its t: aie a 
for Englishmen, disguised people of distinetion, and such-ike 
figures—these compose a qui aint picture which deserves to go 
down to posterity, since, under this condition alone could at 
have been conceived by a fellow-sufferer of ingenious obser- 
vation, and completed more with hatred than love. 
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kuckstuhl wrote on the German language, and the inex- 
haustible work of Ernesu, * Technologia Rhetorica Gracorum 
et Romanorum,” was always in my hands; for this latter work 
enabled me again and again to discover how far in my hterary 
course T had done rightly and wrongly. T must not, however, 
omita highly remarkable piece of deseription, perhaps with- 
outa rival; mois the diurnal and horal book of the battle of 
Leipsic, by Reoelhiitz, of whieh T have spoken elsewhere. 

The immediate institutions in Jena devoted to natural science 
in general and natural history in particular, had to rejoiee in 
the most attentive care bestowed on them. In almost all di- 
visions the imward activity had so increased that though wath 
geod management they could all be compassed within the 
lunits of present arrangements, our thoughts were necessarily 
directed te anew and extended set of museums on a new seale. 
Doberemer’s dwelling-house was timshed, a picee of garden 
ground at the observatery bought, and added to this posses- 
sion, The veterinary institution in Jena took firm: footing, 
Mrotessor Renner began his course, and I handed over my old 
horse-skulls sawn in pieces and otherwise prepared tor an ele- 
mentary course of lessons, tor which they had formerly served 
Live 

The lone-interrupted diggings of the very old vrave-hill at 
Komstedt were continued, and yielded us several skulls. 
lirough special care, too, a whole skeleton was broteht to 
Jena, and carerelly deposited in good order, A. skull whieh 
trom the swelling of the bones had expanded ta quite a mon 
strous size was brought in gypsum casts from Darmstadt 
torongh the kindness of Herr Schletermacher 

I acsin catled to remembrance Kaspar Friedrich Wo't, and 
studies? completely Jager “ On the Misgrowths of Plants.” as 
alse Phoitbert’s ° Diseases of Plants.” Von Elumboldts werk 
onthe “ Division of Plants an the Globe “ was Inehly weleome, 
and Nees von Esenbeck’s most complete work on tuned aml 
spomges rade me regret an excellent telescope, which 4 strange 
tate had destroved in the most pleasant moments of lite 


(ont of the anima! kingdom, a wonderful creature, the 
Pyaten wits, Was shown us by Mer Protessear Connie 
voc h uw carefully kept itn & glass of water im lis 
nosh oxy t marpey. bad brought it ative to ws 

Try thie liinodom we were nich tavordd Laer aa 


portant oollection of Privy Councillor Henn, af Sleiman, 


was hindly cent by him to Jena lor oti iInshiwne, Ai m 
‘ st up im accordance with his wishes. Of rertiarkahbls 
things the ball-svenie ci Vallingo from (Corsica diesaryce 
pecial mention. Ln consequence ot my journey last year Mies 
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were added to my collection minerals from Westerwald and 
the Rhine, also a hyalite from Frankfort exhibiting: toc largest 
surface with which perhaps it has ever been met, seven inches 
ameter. Privy Councillor Von Leonhard’, ” Shauiheatice 
and Place of Minerals ” enriched us on the theorette side, 
— Howard's cloud terminology was diligently apphed to at 
heric appearances, and we arrived at particular expert 
in parallelizing them with the state af the baromerer, 
other physical departments, an attempt was made te litt 
with gas; as through Doberciner we alo learnt the wos 
<tracting different substances by pressure. 
echromatics, the entoptic phenomena were the order of 
— T put together the observations | had hitherto made, 
transferred them into a short essay, the inadequacy ot 
ich being, however, soon felt, compelled me to further in- 
ations Which brought me ever nearcr the truth. 
fessor Pfaff sent me his work on the theory of colors, 
an impolite importunity native to the Germans. | set it 
- fora future day when I should have come to a tinal con- 
on the subject with myself. Tt is always most protit- 
» follow one’s own way, for it has the happy advantage 
it leads us from errors back on ourselves again. 
Schopenhauer came as a kind friend to my side. We 
ssed a great deal in agreement with cach other. At last, 
yer, We could not avoid deviating from cach other to a 
tain extent, like two friends who have kept company with 
th other up to a certain point, when they shake hands, the 
one to go north, the other south, soon to lose sight ot cach 
Color experiments with vegetable extracts repeatedly served 
—to demonstrate the very high congruity of the aor of colors, 
— T must now, however, bring forward in its connection an 
interlude in which a great deal occurs T would not fike to have 
split up under different heads. On the approach of good 
weather [ thought of again enjoving to my own heart's content 
such beautiful days as I had enjoved last vear in my mative 
country, Friend Mever was minded to accompany me: nature 
and art were to pour on us a superabundance of their treasures. 
Preparations were made, plans designed as to how everything 
was to be enjoved and utilized. And so we sat snugly seated 
_ inanice carriage. The half of our way to Erturt was, however, 
not passed when we were capsized, the axle having broxen, 
My friend had received an injury on his brow, and we were 
obliged to turn back. From venation and superstition we gave 
up our intended journey, perhaps prematurely, and without 
long consideration we betook ourselves to Tennstad, where a 
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Thuringian mineral water (of sulphur) promised good effect. 
There, according to my usual humor, I became interested in 
the localitv and history of the place; for the Thuringian fore- 
world had a great deal to do with the Unstrut. | therefore 
read the “ Thuringian Chromele,” which on the spot gave us 
many clear vicws of that quarter. The immediate and sur- 
rounding situation of the town was contemplated, and it was 
easily seen why, in the earliest time, tenements should have 
been planted there. We visited Herbsleben on the Unstrut, 
Kleinwallhausen, and other near-lving places, and found in the 
plain dricd-up beds of lakes, tufa stone quarrics and fresh-water 
conchyviians. On almost all excursions we had the back of the 
etterberg before our eves and could easily think ourselves at 
home. A crowd assembled on the occasion of a shooting at 
the popinjay, as also of a well-festival, which a procession of 
children made a right hearty atfair. 

“ Agamemnon,” translated by Hunrboldt, had just come into 
my hands, and afforded me the comfortable enjovment of a 
piece Lo had ever idolized. Marcus Cornelius Fronto, from 
Niebuhr, paid me a visit. Privy Couneillor Wolt appeared 
unexpectedly, The conversation was important and cdifving, 
and. Mever took a penetrating and artistic part ia at. Thoth 
friends happened to leave me on the twenty-seventh of August, 
and I had therefore time enough again to eclebrate my birth- 
dav in stil composure, and to consider the value of the gar- 
lands with which | saw my room decorated by my hind hostess. 
Forthe rest, Lwas indebted to the composure and quiet | tound 
at this place tor the full deseription of the St. Roch Festival, 

L have further to celebrate the high enrovinent a Hermstedt 
concert and private exhibition gave me, tor, having bean now 
a dong time absent from musical friends, | had become almost 
a stranger to thus splendid element of art and nature. 

Pubic events which nearly atfected me this vear [ mention 
with jovous and sad memories. On the thirtieth of January 
the irder of the Falcon was founded, and the grand cross was 
at once apportioned me. Duke bernhard’s marnage mspired 


the tarrest hopes, On the other hand, the death otf the bin 
press Of Austria put me mm snch a state that the teenie ait at 


lids trewer lett mne Lhe State muuster, Yon Vom, gaia 
aced collenine and promoter af my well-rtended wndertick 
mis, eclehvated Iie tuhilee of seryice—wn accision wie | 
greeted with a poem and the mest leartielt mood wishes, 

(of wisets | remark the following, all awakime remembrances 
of cartier ant earliest fipes: Moelheh, Dr. Houten Mie 


jacott; You Lafert, ir, Obladm, “emer and Walken, Cann 
at Countess O'Dell, Howethin Keetmer tren Hanover, 
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Inward peace was favored by the outward peace of the world, 
when, after freedom of the press had been deerced, the “ [sis ” 
was announced, and every right-thinking, senstble man antici 
pated with alarm and regret the immediate consequences easily 
to be calculated and the turther consequences not to be caleu- 
lated. 


IS17 


I foresaw that for more than one reason T would this vear 
have to stay a long time in Jena, and therefore had a great deal 
of my own manuscripts, drawings, apparatus, and collections 
carried thither. First of all, the institutions were all inspected, 
and finding a great deal remarkable in reference to the forma- 
tion and transformation of plants, | set up a botanical museum 
of my own, placing and disposing in order in it considerable 
collections of dried plants, the beginnings of a collection of all 
kinds of seed, also samples of the different kinds of wood, 
monstrosities Of special importance being arranged in a long 
SeTICS. 

The transference of the court mechanician, Korner, from 
Weimar to Jena, placed in our neighborhood an able, expert, 
active man. A transit instrument made by him in Weimar 
Was, on account of some buildings which required to be pro- 
vided at the observatory, first set up in the castle. 

Further, the manifold gifts brought by his Serene Highness 
from the Milan journey were distributed among the different 
departments. 

The expenses had increased, the state of affairs had again to 
be investigated, chapter by chapter; I, therefore, wrote a cir- 
cumstantial report, and a clear summary was then presented 
at highest quarters. 

In the last thiee months of the vear, however, there again 
came into agitation a matter which had been a subject of our 
solicitude for years, but, on account of the great ditheulties 
connected with it, we had always postponed taking effective 
measures toward its settlement. Among all the institutions 
which had been improved or even newly founded, partly on 
the sole initiative and at the sole expense of his Serene High- 
ness, partly with aid from the Gotha Court, one could not, un- 
fortunately, reckon the University Library. Tt lav hopelessty 
embarrassed, without its being possible to lav the blame of this 
bad plight on anvone in particular. To its beginnings, which 
had been laid 300 vears ago, there had gradually in mani- 
fold) ways—by legacies. purchases, and other) contracts— 
been added a considerable number of separate book collee- 
tions, as also single books, tll now the whole sic od heaped in 
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lavers, the one cargo above and beside the other in the most 
heterogeneous fashion, mostly as accident had directed. Tlow 
and where a book was to be found was almost the exclusive 
secret of the library -artendant rather than of the higher officials. 
The rooms no longer sutneed: the Buder Library was closed, 
scarcely aecessilee ; according to the will of the founder, it was 
to remam forever untouched. 
nese strange complications alone were to be un- 
ravelled anil t chaos brought to order. Vhe Buttner hbrary, 
formeriy in the castle, it was hkewise sought to incorporate into 
the mainomass. If vou surveved the whole, if vou inspeeted 
particular parts, vou would have to confess that on an entire 
rearrangement af the brary very few volumes, perhaps, would 
be left beside each om erin the old order. In these cireum- 
stances moberly could well be cemsured if he hesitated about 
putting a precipitate hand to such a business. At last, how- 
ever, on the fourteenth of October | received by a graciius 
reseript the commission to undertake the atfair without further 
delay. There was nothing, therefore, lett for i but to think 
the matter through anew, and to defy all obstacles in the way, 
an attitinle necessary in the case of every important undertak- 
ing, especially when one must set boldly to work under the 
clause, non ohstantious quabuscungue. And so 1 set to impeti- 
ousty and proceeded without pause. 

lhe dampness of the lower hall had tor vears long heen a 
submect of lamentation: but still no remedy had been devised, 
far less carried out Phis, then, was the first thingr to be taken 
m hand The contiming wall, toward the moat, Was, i spate 
ota tively, nay, underhand protestation, removed, and the ac 
etrmolated rub ish carted away. Above everything else, how- 
ever, the office-rocms were so arranged that one coll sear 
1 them without discomtort. While other buildings were be- 
ing prepared and bargaimed for, the vear passed away, 

The Veterinary School had now principally to be locked 
after. Step by step ait was brought into order. On the scien 


the ere, | tetched my portfolio of comparative anatcimny to 

Jena, and framed the pileaeiees T found mest mnapartant 
Profeseor Renner det tmonstrated different things to me, esp 

Cially in reapect to the tying ibe atic system, <A deez] pit ie 


honeht from the keeper of a strolliie menagene and dissect, 
mmportant preparations being made 

3” appears; on repeated wee GP iti 
pleasant obtiacies are encountered, “Lhe method or prime 
represeniatiion, and the nomenclature of the differs qeiris, 
} 


ive nether of them been brought ta maturity Voom aden 
notice i the est that. < ecmul-hand mathee is pore center 
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Herold, of Marburg, in his ‘ Anatomy of Caterpillars and 
Butterflies,” makes us an agreeable present. TLow much prog- 
ress have we not made in the thoughtful observation of organic 
nature, since the tune of the diligent and over-exact Lyounet ¢ 

I work heartily on the second sheet of the “ Morphology,” 
and observe historically the indiuence of the Kantian doctrine 
on my studies. 

Geognosy, geology, mineralogy, and kindred subjects were 
the order of the day. IT thought over the doctrine of the veins 
generally, and made myself at home with Werner's and Char- 
pentier’s views. The remarkable clay-slate plates from) the 
valley of the Lahn I put together in the order most adapted for 
instruction. Specimens of the coagulating of the rock masses 
I sought out evervwhere, and thought [| found much which 
testified to the porphyry-like origin of so many conglomerates. 
A complete set procured by his Serene Highness from Cha- 
mouny was arranged in order in the museum; no less were 
many Swiss rock species, models, and panoramas, each in its 
way preserved, utilized, and examined, 

The neighborhood of Baden, through Cimbernat’s examina- 
tion and treatment, excited a growing interest, and his geologi- 
cal map of that district communicated to us from a high quar- 
ter, was altogether welcome for the immediate requirements 
of our studies. Brocchi’s * Valley of Passa” challenged us 
to the study of the Wacke formation, in accordance with his 
views and those of others. 

Herr Chamberlain von Preen, on a journey thither, had pro- 
cured for me the most beautiful specimens. 

Mawe’s paper on Brazil, and the precious stones there, 
brought us on that side into nearer acquaintance with those 
lands. IT entered into immediate relationship with him, and 
received through his provision a fine collection of pieces of 
English tin-ore now, as always, obtained immediately from 
primitive rock, and, in this instance, in chlorite stone. 

Privy Councillor Von Leonhard’s large tabular works, pub- 
lished in co-operation with other natural-historians, facilitated 
the arrangement of my private cabinet. 

No little enlightenment in geology and geography I owed, 
however, to Sorriot’s map of the European mountains. The 
ground and sou of Spain, for example, so treacherous to a 
commander-in-ciiel, and so favorable for guerilla warfare, be- 
came all at once clear to me. I] drew his principal water-sheds 
on my map of Spain; and every route of travel, as also every 
campaign, every regular and irregular beginning of the kind, 
became plain and comprehensible to me: and whoever makes 
this colossal chart the intelligent basis of his geognustic, geo- 
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logic, geographic, and topographic studies, will find himself 
furthered in the highest degree. 

Chromatics busied me uninterruptedly in private. I en- 
deavored to realize the views held regarding it in’ England, 
France, and Germany. | studied tour Lenglish writers dis- 
tinguished in this department:  Banerott, Sowerby, Dr. Reade, 
and Lrewster. Qn oone side TD observed with pleasure how 
through pure observanon of the phenomena they had ap- 
proached the way of nature, nay, in some points touched it; 
but, to my regret, | soon became aware that they were not able 
to tree themselves entirely trom the old delusion that color is 
contained in lieht, that they made use of the traditmonal termi- 
nology, and therefore tell into the greatest entanclenents, 
brewster, especiaily, seemed to think that by an endicss series 
of experiments the subject is substantially advaneed, whereas 
manitoid and exact experiments are rather, in the case of true 
lovers of nature, only preparations in order to be able to ex- 
press a pure result freed from all non-essential adherents, 

The most repugnant thing, however, which ever met my 
eves was Diot’s chapter on the entoptic colors, there called 
polarization of hght. Thus, according to the false analogy of 
a marnet, light was distorted into two poles. and colors, as 
formerly, explained by the ditferentuation of that which is most 
nchangeable and most integral. 

Now, however, in order to brazen out a fallacy with avai 
strations, the whole armory of mathematics was put i imdtion 
to oust nature, bag and bageagre, out ot both the outward aud 
imward sense, L was compelled to look on the whole attr as 
a pathologie case, itst asafan orgame body Had wot a splinter 
thrast into iw, and a shaitul surgeon, instead of extracting itm 
order to effect a speedy cure, took the utmost pains with the 
swelling to appease and divide it, while te the meaning te 
sore aneeravated tmwardly til at became incurable 

It was, accordingly, quite hornble to me when a wniversity 
professor, after introducing a programme of Tlofrath Mever 
in (ettingen, with meredible composure and assurance fhour- 
ished the most impudent ju@glenes before high and intelligent 
persens, After gazing and gazing, after blinking and Winking 
(with aching eves), vou were quite at a loss to haw enter 
What vou had scen or what you were Intended to se At thins 
first preparations | got wp and went otf, and om ry return 
heard: vrthout surprise the course of this demonstGen, se 7 
}, 


! 
wl jaoresern it | whe also taneht on this o wip, “tess tee 
insiration of billard-balls, how the round Imolecwine wr lee 
if they strike the glace with the poles, penetrate oniiie PaaS 
whereas if they meet it with the equatar they are sent hack wath 
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Meanwhile I endlessly diversified the entoptic colors, so that 
at last | could not but discover the simple atmospheric origin. 
To one’s entire conviction the main conception was confirmed 
on the seventeenth of June under a clear sky. 1 now set to 
work to winnow away the many details as chaff and hulls, and 
by word spoken and written to communicate the kernel to 
friends of nature and art. [ hereby, too, discovered that a 
light favorable or unfavorable to the painter is due to the re- 
flection being direct or indirect. Professor Roux had the 
politeness to deliver me exact copies of the entoptic color- 
pictures. Doth sides, the bright as well as the dark, you now 
saw in heightened succession beside each other; every spec- 
tator exclaimed that he saw the Chladnian figures colored be- 
fore his eyes. 

Leonardo da Vinei's essay on the cause of the blue color 
phenomenon on distant mountains and objects repeatedly gave 
me great satisfaction. Simply as a man apprehending nature 
by immediate observation, as an artist meditating on the ap- 
pearance itself and piercing through it, he had hit the mark. 
No less came sympathy from several attentive and thoughtful 
men, State Councillor Schulz, in Berlin, sent me the second 
essay on physiological colors, in which J saw my main con- 
ceptions carried into life. Just as edifying for me was Professor 
Hegel’s agreement. Since Schiller’s decease, I had quietly 
withdrawn from all philosophy and sought only to mature to 
ever greater certainty and precision the method innate in me, 
applying it to nature, art, and life. It could not, therefore, but 
be of great value for me to see and consider how in his way a 
philosopher would understand that which I on my side had 
produced in my way. And in the present case I was allowed 
the most complete right to contemplate the mysterious clear 
light as the highest energy, everlasting, single, and indivisible. 

In the way of plastic art a great deal of instruction came this 
vear. Of Elgin’s marbles we heard ever more and more, and 
the desire to see with our eyes anything belonging to Phidias 
Was sO passionate, that one fine, sunny morning, stepping out 
of doors without any special purpose, overtaken by my passion 
I turned on the spur of the moment, without any preparation, 
toward Rudolstadt, and there gazed for a long time on the 
truly astounding heads of Monte Cavallo. Nearer acquaint- 
ance with the -Egina marbles was likewise apportioned me 
through drawings of the artist in Rome commissioned with the 
restoration, and under a like incitement I turned to one of the 
most splendid productions of modern art. 

T was enabled to study more minutely Vossi’s works on 
Leonardo da Vinci's “ Supper,” by means of the copy tracings 

14 
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which our prince had brought with him from Milan. Com- 
parative study of them busied mea long time, and otherwise a 
great deal was brought home to our contempcation. The 
architectural remains of Eleusis, contemplated in the com- 
pany of eur chiet building director Coudray, attorded views 
Into an incomparable time. Schinkels’s great and admirable 
rete the most recent Munich lithograph sketches to 

eastil’s labies of animals by Menken, a copperplate collection 
eet a Leipsic auction, an estimable litte oil-painting, with 
which we were honored by Rochlitz, all these chained my 
attention on many sides. At last I tound opportunity to pro- 
cure an important collection of majolicas which, in considera- 
tion of therr merit, might certainly be classed among modern 
works of art. 

Or my own works I report the following. For the sake of 
the “ Divan” | always continued ory studies oi -Onrmeial 
peculiarities, and spent much time on the subject. Tlandwrit- 
ing, however, being in the least of so great importance, it will 
hardly be thought stranve that, without a special study of the 
language, I yet devoted myself zealously to caligraphy, and 
both in the way of jest and carnest, endeavored to copy as 
neatly as possible, nay with many traditional ornaments, Ori- 
ental manuscripts Iving before me. The intluenee of these 
intellectual technic exertions will, on close inspection of the 
poems, net escape the attentive reader, 

‘The third set af my works, tram Volume o to Volume 12, 
appears at Easter. ‘he second “ Rhine and Mami Sheer a 
concluded, the third commenced and timshed. The “ Jour- 
nev to Naples and Sicily " is prmted, the biography generally 

gain taken in hand. I draw the * Meteors of the Literary 
Heaven,” anl busy myself with extracting the “fied 
Words of French Critics 7 from Carimmy’s Correspam ance. 34 
paper on the hollow coins, called" Kegenbovensehusselehen | 
(KKainbow Dishes), | communicate to the vee of sich ere 
osities. The celebrated Heilsber@ inscription [ get printed 
with an explanation by Von Hammer, which however docs 
not come ott ha pp lv 

Of poetical works T have nothing to show but the “ Orphic 
Primitive Words,” in five stanzas, and an Irish death sang 
translated feos “ Glenarvon.” 

In the way of knerwiedee of nature I here mentian an im- 
portant aurora hercal:s in February. 

Agreement between the sthstance and the torm of filants 
wis the subject of an animated conversation betwen mec and 
Finirath Vonet. whose “ Natoral Bastery,” caomtribeting 

h to trad etidiv, was ta be thankially accepted, {T dipicaiist 
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a great deal of observation to the dispersion of the sced of the 
barberry flower, and of the vellow outgrowths of ~ ler twift- 
leaves there indicated. Through the politeness of Hoirath 
Dobereiner | was able to make further progress the stoi- 
cheiometric science in general. | casually set myselt the task 
of purging an old edition of Thomas Campanella, * De sensu 
rerum,” from errors of the press—in consequence of the ex- 
tremely attentive reading I devoted anew to this important 
monument of his time. Count Bouquoy rejoiced his absent 
friends, as well as those immediately about him, by further 
printed communications, in which his intellectual activity 
called forth the remark from us that it again brought home to 
us his personal intercourse. 

Closer study of Howard's forms of clouds seeming to sug- 











; gest the conclusion that their different fornis corresponded 
swith their different atmospheric altitudes, by way of experi- 
* ment they were carefully inserted into that former table of 
altitudes, and the mutual relations in general thus visualized, 
: and thereby so far prepared for examination, 

; In speaking of books, the translation of the Indian “ Megha- 


Duta " comes naturally and agreeably to mind. After brood- 
ing so long on clouds and the forms of clouds we were able to 
follow in spirit with all the more certain observation this mes- 
senger of clouds in his thousandfold varicty of forms. 

English poetry and literature took, this year, the precedence 
of the productions of all other countries. Lord Byron's poems 
excited the more interest the more one studied the peculiarities 
of this extraordinary mind. Men and women, spinsters and 
bachelors, seemed to forget everything German and national. 
The procuring of his works having been facilitated, I also 
busied myself with him. Ife was for me a dear contemporary, 
and I willingly followed him in thought along the dubious 
courses of his life. 

The novel of * Glenarvon ” would, it was thought, vield us 
much light on many a love adventure of the poet; but the 
interest of the voluminous work was not commensurate with 
its bulk ; it repeated itself in situations, especially in intolerable 
situations. You could not deny ita certain value which, how- 
ever, you would have acknowledged more heartily had it been 
compressed within two moderate volumes. 

Having so long heard of the name of Peter Pindar, | wished 
to associate with it some distinct conception. I obtiined sat- 
isfaction on that point, but only now remember that he ap- 
peared to me as a man of parts, inclining to the side of carica- 
ture. John Hunter’s Life seemed to me highly important, 
as a monument of a splendid mind which, with but little schooi 
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education, developed itself in the sphere of nature nobly and 
powerfully. Franklin's Life had, in general, the same char- 
acter, though, in details, heaven-wide from the tormer. On 
remote, hitherto inaccessible regions, k-lphinstone’s “ Cabul 7 
fave us information, while the better known parts of the world 
had ne ordinary ight thrown on them through Kattle’s * bHis- 
tory of Tava.” At the same time the splendid work on” Ind- 
ian Hunting” by Howett reached us, and its excellent pict- 
ures came te the help of the imagination, which, without such a 
basts af reality te contine it, would have lost itself in the in- 
dennit (On North America manifold information was im- 
varied ta us 


(if books and other public: ations and their influence T remark 


the fofiewine: Hermann,” De Mythologia Griecorum anti- 
quissina, interested the Weimar philologists ina high degree, 
In a kindred sense Kavnouard’s “ Grammar of the Roman 
Language.” “ Manuscrit venu de St. Helene” engaged all 
the wor d Its authenticity or spuriousness, its halt or whole 
original was the subject of conversation and argument, 
That a vreat deal from the hero had been overheard was plain 
and indubitable. “The Primitive History of Germany ~ hy 
Barth struck into our stucics of the time; on the other hand, 
“Whit Monday “ by Professor Arnold, i Strasburg. was a 


highly amiable publication. It is a decidedly pleasing feching 
we experience——a feeling it is well not to imeist on rendenne 


tea distinet to the understanding—-when we perceive a nation 
retiected in the pecularines of its members.  [tas, indeed, oni 
in spectaities we recounmize cur relatives. In generaltks we 
feel our relation to others only in the commen deriwation from 
Adan [ busied myself much with this work and expressed 
my satisfaction with it sincerely and cirenmestantially, 

Of events Lremark but Httle, thouch that little of j MmMportance 
for myself and others, Sotwihstanding th at L had wandered 
for iorty vearsup and down tn all directions through Thurmieta, 
in ae hay on horseback, and on foot, I had never vet que ta 
the Pantina clomter, though often not many miles trom that 


piace, It was net then the halit te reward these chorcty mais 

as inany high degree important and venerable. At inst tans 

ewer, | hy 26 much about them, younger peopie, both Matice 

te the quarter and whe had travelled into it, praised se utich 

the prand ft the view, that on nig birthcdsy this yer 
. Toe alk ‘ete 7 

I abways liked to celebrate quietiyv—I resolved Gn & Sots 

excursion. tithe very brivht dav favored the snberpesay 
| 

but tnendship too prepared me am unexpected festreal, Tile 


chief forest-ranger, Von Pritech, fram Jimenan, had ara 
With My Son a pleasn where at our mise anch tie can 


oe 
f 


be ar 
7 Soe 


rey ok. 
ee Th 
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glad content we could contemplate the old structure which had 
been put in order by the Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt authorities. 
Its origin dates in the beginning of the twelith century, when 
the half-cireular arch still prevailed. The Reformation ban- 
ished such a building into the wilderness where it had arisen, 
The clerical object for which it was intended had fallen into 
neglect; but it remained a centre of worldly privilege and in- 
come down to the present dav. It was never destroyed, but in 
part carried away, in part distivured, for economical purposes. 
In the brewery, for example, vou can still find some of the old 
colossal bricks hard burnt and varnished; nay, | do not doubt 


~butin the official and other buildings vou might discover some 


of the primitive rafters of the flat roof and other original tim- 
bering. 

From abroad came news of destruction and re-establisliment. 
The Berlin Theatre was burnt to the ground: a new one was 
erected in Leipsic. A symbol of sovereignty was given to the 
people of Weinar by a striking ceremony. The Grand Duke 
from the throne invested the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, in the 
person of his deputy, with the postal revenues, on wich occa- 
sion the whole body of us servants appeared in becoming attire 
according to our respective ranks, and on our side recognized 
the supreme authority of the Prince. Meanwhile, in the course 
of the same year, a general festival of German students on the 
eighteenth of June, at Jena, and still more important, on the 
eighteenth of October on the Wartburg, announced a counter- 
effect full of foreboding. 

The jubilee of the Reformation disappeared before these 
fresh vounger endeavors. Three hundred vears ago, able men 
had undertaken great things. Now their great decds appeared 
superannuated; and something altogether different might be 
expected from the latest open-seeret aspirations. 

Personal renewal of former favors and affection was destined 
to eladden me frequently this vear also. The hereditary Prin- 
cess of Ilesse never knew me to be in her neighborhood with- 
out letting me be personally assured of her continued gracious- 
ness toward me. State Minister Von Humboldt called on me, 
carrving on, on this occasion also, an in-trucitve and stimulat- 
ing conversation with me. Quite a peculiar intluence, how- 
ever, I received for a long time from a considerable number of 
young Greeks studying in Jena and Leipsie. They ardently 
wished to acquire German culture in particular, in ornler that 
their country might reap the benefit of this acquisition on their 
part. Their diligence was commensurate with their high aims ; 
only it was noticeable that in regard to the chief idea of lite 
they were ruled more by words than by clear conceptions and 


purposes. 
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Papadopulos, who frequently visited me in Jena, once in 
youthful enthusiasm praised to me the lectures of his philo- 
sophical professer, Tt somnds, he exclaimed, so splendid when 
the excellent mean speaks of virtue, treedom, and country. 
When, however, Dingurred what this excellent professor meant 
by all that, [ recerved tor answer that he could not exactly tell 
me, but word and tone constantly rescanded in the hearing of 
the soul: Virme, Freedom, and Country, 

He is the same person who translated my “ Iphigenia ~ into 


modern Cares kK. And wonderfully enough, i vou consider this 
piece in this language and under this relation vou wall trvd at 
esnressing ‘qe e peentharly the longings of a Greek in travel or 
I eee Phe weneral longing for one’s native country is here 


specifically expressed under the teeching of longing tor Greece 
as the sole land of human culture. 

A new and agreeable acquaintance | made ina Fellenhbery 
assistant, of the nanie et Lippe, whose calm clearness, decision 
of purpese, and contdence in the good result af ne labors 
attracted my highest esteem, and at once contirmed me in the 
good epinton TP had entertaaned of him and the institution to 
Which he had devoted limeselt. 

(ot vers mianiold effect was the much-desired visit of an old 
frend. Wilhelm von Schatz, trom Ziebrngen, renewed Tis 
former earnest and deep intercourse with me. We had quite 
a curious experience ot cach other. At the beginning cPevery 
conversation we entirely concurred in all premises. Wirth the 
progress, however, of Gur exchange of views, we diverged even 
mere and more from each other, tll at last no common nider 
stumline was av longer to be thoarght of. Generally Tine sane 
thing happened moor correspondence and oecasioned me 
much parm, ullin the end [ had the happiness to terminate this 
nge contracuction, That I might becerme aceiminted with 
kinds of Occurrences, the very reverse @xpenence mow 
fell to my bot. Idtotrath Hirt, with whem I @onld newer ayrce 


is 
i 
) 
i 


on principles, gladdened me by a visit lasting lor seqernt diese, 
(unme the whole course of which never once dod the ect 
Variance Gomme to ight between us. When 1 retechid aii. 
two icicents jet mentioned, | found iat tie explanation of 
then: tena the iollowing’: Von Schute proceeded tran more 


principles, om wracn | stag m contormiuty with ham, te aon 


senetal principles, whither | was nnable bo follow ham }lief 
rath Dirt, on the other hand, let the miivally into 
general pritciples of ns both entirely alone, and entered Tita 


tals wineh he had therouenly mastered: you heatered ta is 
iighis with pleasure and heartily accorded wit hig ie 
Sos 
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The visit of Berlin friends, State Councillor Hufeland, Lan- 
germann, and Varnhagen von Iense, redounded in blessings 
on my head (to talk the languaye of the pious) ; for what is 
richer in blessings than the encounter of conge nial, like-minded 
contemporaries unintermittently propressing: on a course of 
culture of themselves and others. 
~ A younger Batsch, reminding vou of his father both by his 
friendly, active demeanor, and by his correspondingly pleasing, 
intellectual personality, returned from Cairo, whither he had 
gone in connection with the business of some European mer- 
chants. He had brought home with him drawings of places 
there, accurate, indeed, but by no means artistic; also small 
antiquities of Egyptian and Greek origin. He looked like a 
man striving with all his active faculties to accomplish in prac- 
tical business what his father had theoretically achieved in the 
— domain of natural science. 
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Vhroughout the winter the Divan” had continued to be 
cherished and nursed with so much affection, love, and passion 
that by the month of March | no longer hesitated about send- 

ing it to press. Not that I then broke off my studies on this 
| subject, for I continued writing notes and detached papers in 
the hope that they would contribute to a better understanding 
of the matter. I was, of course, quite prepared to see the Ger- 
man stop short in perplexitv when a phenomenon out of an 
entirely different world was precipitated on his notice. The 
trial, too, in the “ Ladies’ Calendar,” had embarrassed rather 
than assisted the public. The uncertainty as to whether the 
foreign arrival was a translation, an imitation, or an appropria- 
tion, did the enterprise no good.  T did not, however, think it 
proper to cnlighten them on this point. IT was accustomed to 
seeing the German public eving a strange dish suspiciously 
before they would tall to and partake. 

Above everything else, it appeared to me necessary to en- 
lighten myself and others on the seven chief Persian poets and 
their achicvements. For this purpose I set myself to the faith- 
ful and earnest study of Von Hammer's important works. “To 
ferry me into those distant times and places, | made requisition 
of all available crafts, Anqueul’s ° Religious Customs of the 
Ancient Persians,” Didpai’s ° Fables.” Frevtag’s * Arabian 
Poems,” Michaclis’s * Arabic Grammar.” 

Meanwhile the rarities brought by our Prince from Milan, 
the greater number of which referred to Leonardo's * Supper,” 
had in the highest degree excited my attention. After zealous 
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study of Vossi’s work on this subject, after comparison of the 
copy-tracings Iving before me, after consideration of many 
other works of art and events of that time, Tat last wrote the 
treatise as it still exists in print and had ait at once translated 
into French, to render it accessible to the Milan friends. At 
the same time a cispute as to antique and modern, such as was 
being acitated in Germany, was reported to us trom that quar- 
ter: whence, too, we heard news of polemical discussions re- 
garding classical and romantie. 

Intermediateiy, at every pause occurring during all this af- 
fair, mightily attracted to Greece, | pursued an old pet thought, 
that Mvyron’s “ Cow "in its main conception was preserved on 
the medals of Dyrrachium: for what ts more desirable than a 
distinct remembrance of the highest achievements dating from 
a ume which will never return’ This sentiment it was which 
prompted me to take up again Philostrat’s pictures, with a view 
to renovating the rumous past by resuscitating in me the dor- 
mant soulot that period. What other things IT endeavored to 
explicate to myself is testified in Art and Antiquity,” fourth 
part. 

A wondertul situation under bright moonshine brought me 
the song, “At Midnight,” which ts all the more dear and 
precious to me that its origin and drift both alike transcended 
my private consciousness. Summoned to produce a poem, | 
produced it at the end of a vear—a poem, clearer, therefore, 
than“ At Midnight * in its origin, but just as prcaleulalle as the 
latter in its excention—demanded, conceived, introduced, and 
finistied all in a shert time, In homage to her Mayesty, the 
dowager empress, a masked procession was thought of to repre- 
sent in separate groups the many vears’ poctical achievements 
of the Weimar muses’ circle. These groups towing ts in 
succession, lingered each for a moment in the presence of her 
Highness to recount its special characteristic in a beeoming 
poem, The attair came off on the erehteenth of December, 
and rejoiced ina favorable acceptance and a lastingy remem? 
bratice, 

Shortly betore, the seventeenth and e:ghtcenth volumes of 
my works had reached my hands, 

My stav in Jena was this tune frurtful te me im more wivs 
than one, J bad quartered myself m the boaw-windowed pom 
ol the Tame at Lametort, and enjoyed at my caine 
the free fair views extending before and around me, espacial 
the characteristic cioud-appearances. In accordance wa 
Howard, | observed them m relation to the barameter and ace 
jiired msight 1m Mmatiy ways 

At the same time the entoptic chapter of colors was the 
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order of the day. Brewster's experiments to impart to the 
glass, by pressure, as is otherwise produced by heat, the same 
quality of the regular display of colors which is seen in a mur- 
age, succeeded perfectly well; and 1, for my part, convinced 
of the agreement of the technical-mechanical with the dynamuce- 
ideal, had the Secbeck crosses stitched on damask stutt, and 
could now, by changing the light at pleasure, see them on the 
same plane either bright or dark. Dr. Seebeck visited me on 
the sixteenth of Junc, and his presence was on this Occasion, as 
always, helpful to me at the right time. 

In Carlsbad, I saw, to my great regret, a well-wrought 
brazen tube with sextant, intended to prove the polarization of 
light. It was made in Paris. Here in confined space you saw 
only partially what we had long known how to represent fully 
and completely in the open air. All the more agreeable to me, 
therefore, Was an apparatus for the same purpose with which 
I was honored on my birthday by Professor Schweigger, an 
apparatus performing everything that can be desired in this 
FESpect, 

The most handsome contributions to geognosy, with im- 
portant specimens, had come to us from Italy. Broechi's 
works on Italian fossils, Sommering’s fossil lizards and bats. 
Thence we raised ourselves again into older regions and 
studied Werner’s theory of veins and [riesleben’s Saxon tin 
formation. A collection of minerals announced to us from 
the North arrives, also petrifactions sent us from the island of 
Rugen by Nosegarten, and minerals from Sicily and the island 
of Elba by Odeleben. The position of the celestin at Dorn- 
burg is investigated. By a special occasion we are brought 
into better acquaintance with the geognosy of the United 
States. The advantage thus accruing to us is returned in a 
friendly and creditable way. 

In Bohemia, geognosy in general was all the more earnestly 
promoted through the short visit of a young far-reaching geol- 
ogist of the name of Keupel, who had the politeness to illustrate 
for me a map of the kingdom, he having the intention, in a 
work of his own, to prosecute this branch of inquiry further 
and make it publicly known. We visited Haidinger’s por- 
celain factory in Elbogen, where, beside the material of the 
pure, disintegrated felspar, we also made the acquaintance of 
peat widely used for fuel, and were at the same time instructed 
regarding the mine of the hemitrope ervstals. We visited 
Surveyor of Mines Beschorner in Schlackenwalde, received 
much pleasant instruction from his collection of minerals, and 
on the same day obtained, also, a kind of survey of the locality 
of the thrackscat. Portions embedded in granite, or rather 
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contained in it, and which through exposure to the weather 
have resolved themselves into distinet appearances—for ex- 
ample mica-balls—were observed and picked up. | had also 
very instructive erystallographie conversations with Professor 
Weiss. He had some ervstalhzed diamonds with hire, with the 
course ot eek sc development he made me acquainted im ac- 
cordance with his higher views. A small collection of Muller’s, 
spechailly Ban tive, Was put in order, eusequartz from 
Konteswart reacied me, while [also procured some Bohemian 
chrysaiiths. Ono omy return To tound at home minerals from 
Coblenz and other instructive materials of this kind. 

The University of Jena was pecuharly favored by the zeal- 
ous attention or the high personages supporting it: it was now 
furnished with mew apparatus and statt. “The older statutes it 
was soneht to briny ity comtormity with recent times; and LI, 
too, in so daras the mnmediate institutions affected the univer- 
sity. had contributed my part by serviceable proposals. The 
affairs of the hbrarv, however, since the beginning of the vear, 
demanded incessant and enlarged activitv. The place of the 
bbrary was carchully considered, the question being especially 
discussed both from an artistic and 1 usiness-like P Int of view 
how much room might be secured witout incurring too apa 

ow tar, in accordance with our plans. the neces- 
sary work mirht be hegtmn and presecuted. All our proposals 


in this beeimess received the approval and sanction of the si 

preme aiihories, and comtracts with the tradesmen were at 

ence oonciided, The main requirement still continued to he 

the drving or the lower lar@e hall. As externally, teward tre 
' 


moatamd the garden, the ground had been cleared and opened 
to tree ventilated, we now set to work to accomplish a simular 
result internally by decpening the court. kL-veryihinee eke 
likely to promote the & CUTIts and drvness of the building was 
the sulseet of careful decberation, and our decisions were im- 
meciatey put m operation. Plastering the omtside, for &x= 
apple, was at once taken m hand, Arter certain ditioulties 
nected with the inside also bad been energetically ayer 
comme, the castic bbrary was transferred to the mew aarti 
basmess conducted with the utmost care and precanthomn, fie 


heomics bene aman set up in the ald order not te diem the 

¢ Oh them till the new arranzement was concluded; Vere 
dmg: cenerally to the honor of the siperinitentiants of chs 
busters, that with all the rewohuwtioits made m the wlohe ane 
in smighe parte, the use of the library throuchout tle whole 
course of this chance was uct only not suspended, but, an the 


contrary, very coneimerably taciistated 
lt is now muy part to discharve a debt by mentioning the wen- 
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; tlemen who in this highly complicated and confused Dusiness 
approved themselves faithful and competent fellow-laborers. 
— Professor Guldenapfel, hitherto Jena librarian, had suttcered so 
: 










much from the old imbrogho in this department, that he joy- 
fully offered his aid toward its improvement, and devoted to 
this object an almost hypochondriac degree of care. Coun- 
—eillor Vulpius, hbrarian in Weimar, had hitherto superintended 
the Buttner Library, which was kept in the castle, and did not 
fuse his services toward its transportation, furnishing us 
so, With great expertness, many new lists which had become 
mneeessary, Dr. Weller, a young, energetic man, undertook 
“the management of the buildings, a task which was no sine- 
cure, seeing that the employment of the different places to 
new purposes, and the reutilization of book-shelves and other 
~ wooden erections demanded incessant and skilled oversight 
and direction, The elerk of the chancery, Compter, and the 
keeper hitherto of the castle library, Farber, performed cach 
in his place and in his way all that was possible; so that in this 
whole business | cannot sufficiently praise the devotion of all 
to the common task, as also their personal attachment to me. 








: During this toilsome period, the sale of the highly im- 
portant Gruner Library was announced, and the commission 
i was at once given to purchase the whole, and then afterward 


get rid of the duplicate copies. Strongly averse from such a 
procedure, in which the gain at best would be problematic, I 
had the Gruner catalogue compared with the catalogues of 
the whole of our libraries, and had signified by letters on said 
Gruner catalogue what w orks were alre: ady in our possession, 
and where they were to be tound. By this laborious and 
tedious job, often censured at the time, we learned what a 
large quantity of excellent works was already in our hands. 
As to what had still to be acquired, inquiry was made of the 
faculty of medicine, and at moderate expense we found our- 
selves in possession of the contents of the whole of the Gruner 
collection. Now, however, that our library had acquired 
solidity and an acadetiic reputation, it began to attract at- 
tention from abroad. The Duke of Egerton sent us, accom- 
panied with a friendly notice, the whole of the works pub- 
lished by him. In November the directors gave in their chicf 
report, which enjoved all the greater approval at the hands of 
our patrons, that the circumspect Prince had at every step 
personally informed himself of the course of the business. 
The head direction over all the immediate institutions had 
another special duty to discharge in connection with internal 
matters. The activity in particular scientific departments had 
increased to such an extent, the claims they asserted had risen 
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to such a degree, that the present administration no longer 
sufficed to overtake all the business. By good economy, no 
doubt, that could in some measure be compassed as a whole. 
Sull it behooved afl clement of uncertainty to be excluded ; 
nav, for the sake of greater clearness, new heads in the de- 
partment of accounts and a new arrangement of the adimimis- 
tration were become mdispensable. At this crisis the otneer 
of the exchequer acting hitherto as our accountant, Was trans- 
ferred from the ducal chamber to another post, and tie trouble- 
some task of closing the old accounts, tinally winding up all 
past concerns, and establishing a new administration with a 
fresh system of accounts, devolved almost exclusively on me, 
who bad been intrusted with the management of the whole, 
and whe, on account of the peculiarity of affairs, was scarecly 
Ina position te avail myself of the services of a competent nian 
of business 

In this vear, too, falls an undertaking which perhaps should 
not have been entered on—the removal of the Lober Gate. 
The new library building, of a cheerful aspect outside as well 
as inside, having provoked a desire to see the grounds iunme- 
diately surrounding it tastefully lard out so as te cratity the 
eve of the spectator, it was proposed to take away both mie 
outer and inner Lober Gate, to fill up the moais, te prepare a 
market-place for wood and fruit wagons, and ever and above 
to open communication between the town and the pomds, <a 


ae to be serviceable wm case of fre. The latier tark wie eeu 
acenmmlished, When, however, we come to the mar fede 


ings, by the removal of which we hoped to obtam @ states 
entrance trom the town, we were arrested i our labors by 


modern maxim that the claims of the individual are to le Vela 
sacred in the face of whatever advance micit Hecrie ta tie 
community trom overriding them, An aggravating eyesore 
had thus to be lett standing—<ain eye-sore which, in the near 
future. if is to be hoped, there will be an opportunity of re- 
mowie, so that our posterity may pot aitter trom tie same 
altiietion 


In the way of insight imto higher plastic art. this vear openel 


a new epoch, Keports and drawings of the Atwina ies 
had already reached us, the sculptures of Phiesig tee Sat 
before us in dra g ketches, and more comyyiete oq 

the jnehest, however, etl remained remote Trowi we; atid we 
nianhe Cinewnit inquiry efter the Parthenon and t¢ weiter 
statues a5 they had shil been seca by travellers of Tit Seen 
peenth centr in realy to ovr imawiri ye recented naa 


Paris a copy of that drawing, which, though Int Ashi eee 
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cuted, vet afforded us a more distinct conception of the plan 
of the whole than, after so much destruction, was possible in 
more recent times. From the school of the London painter, 
Haydon, there were sent us copies in black chaik, ot equal 
magmitude with the marbles; and the sight of Hercules and 
the figure resting in the bosom of another, together with the 
third figure ina sitting posture and belonging to the group, 
on a reduced scale, threw us into the astonishment they were 
calculated to produce. Some Weimar lovers of art had re- 


— peatedly seen the gypsum casts likewise, and maintained that 


here was to be witnessed the acme of aspiring art in antiquity. 


At the same time a valuable consignment of copperplates 


belonging to the sixtecath century enabled us to gaze into 
another epoch of art, ikewise animated by thoughts of the 


highest earnestness. The two volumes of * Bartsch,” xiv and 
oxy, Were studied in reference to these pictures. The things 


belonging to that period wich we aiready possessed were 


looked through, and with our modest dilettantcism we bought 


only a few, the prices asked being very high, 

Likewise highly instructive, though in another sphere, was 
a large packet of copperplates from a Leipsic auction. For 
the first time I saw Jackson's woodcuts almost entire. After 
duly arranging them I contemplated this acquisition, finding 
it important in more senses than one. levery technical art 
becomes remarkable when it is directed on excellent subjects, 
nay, even when it ventures on such as go bevond its powers. 

From the French school I received many drawings at the 
cheapest price. All neighborly feeling toward France was 
at that time changed into such intense hate that nobody would 
allow her any merit, nor purchase anything derived from her. 
I therefore succeeded, at some late auctions, in procuring for 
a trifle important, targe, well-engraved drawings. famous in 
the world of art and art-historv, and enhanced in value through 
anecdotes and peculiarities of the artists: as also original etch- 
ings by several celebrated and popular artists at two groschens 
apiece. Among others | secured Sebastian Bourdon’s etch- 
ings, and thereby learned to appreciate in detail an artist I had 
always esteemed in general. 

A medal the Milan neople had stamped in honor of our 
Prince, as a remembrance of his stay there. gives me the op- 
portunity of returning to plastic art. JT acquired at the same 
time an eminently beautiful coin of Alexander’s. Several small 
bronze coins of importance also came into my possession at 
Carlsbad, partly through purchase and partly in the wavy of 
presents from friends. Count Tolstoi’s bas-reliefs, of which 
I knew but a few, were sent me by the benevolent artist 
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through the hands of a passing courier, and, to grasp togethes 
some seattered events, the copperplate work of Campo Santo, 
in Pisa, renewed the study of that older epoch, while, in 
strangest antithesis, the “ Omagpio della Provincia Veneta 
alla S. M. Vimperatrice d'Austria™” brought beiore my ¢¥es 
the wonderful semiucent and thought of contemporaneous 
artists. (of two horseheads ordered in Paris, the one Venetian 
and the other Atheman, the former arrived tirst, enabling us 
to appreciate its merits before they were thrown into the shade 
by the arrival of the latter with its superabounding greatness. 


IS1Q 


Of personal events there are the following to report: the 
Qreen of Wurtemberg dies at the beginning, the hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg at the end, of the wear. State 
Minster Von Voight leaves us on the twenty-second of March, 
creating @ great gap for me, the loss of a prinerpal fellow 
laborer inthe circle of my activity. Otlate he felt lis strength 
severely ainpatred by the revolutionary forces constantly at 
works. and | aceounted him happy that he was safe out of the 
hearing of Wotvebue’s murder, which occurred on the twentyv- 
third ot March, and that the violent tumults which next agi 
tated Germany could no lone@er distress him 

In the otherwise quiet course and procession of the world 
the Empress af Russia called at Wennar; at this tine. tie, 1 
saw (Count Srourdza and State Councillor Von Wwobler 

\e a happy event m connection with the pomeech bavse, a 
son was born to Duke Bernhard, an event woich ditfus dunt, 
versal joy, The stav in Dernburg and jena called forth many 
reyoringes, Lhe princesses had taken possesston oof thei 
garden in Jena, causing much movement hither and thither; 
and the society of the Teh personages was mereased by the 
Duke of Memingen and Prince Paul of Meehlenburyg staving 
some tine in Jena for the sake of their stuches 


In Carisbad | saw Prinee Metternich and his diplomatic 


eircle, and found in him. as usual, a eracions master. TP tam 
the personal acquaintance of Count Eernetorif, havi tar 
PRASETL Hey f Prey aypsly heard | Wm Spo Lads ert ta tits addy IS Ute 
ait having also learned to esteem bin hor the intunaie ou 
fil rev’atpore i owhich he stoad te dear friends of mpi I aalses 


hers who had been om ens wit 

the Emipereor Francis, but among thet all tennd meme wis 

bad a oood word to eay of the exlulition of German piece im 

the Cafferchh palace. ‘Io my great pleasure [ aiso fom 
| 


wm known intimately sa nie wo 
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ago in Carlsbad when he determined on devoting himself to 
medicine; finding him the same good friend as ever, and now 
passionately attached to. his profession. Tis lively deserip 
tion, given in all simplicity, of mobile Vienna lite iarly con- 
fused my senses and understanding the first evening T spent 
ee ae In Hine, Px | Kear catss Ecc apa to the 













Redon. ul xoike bes alae | to Suse! as phrysicis nl, ead 
Noe bani scenes Which fall Wc the Gbseryation. ofa 


ae ( iheencibhet Bereids trom Bedi ‘l Pelican man whe 
onee awakened your confidence, was a neighbor much 
zed by me, as also by my companion, Dr. Relitein, a young 
i whose insieht was. as excellent as his character was 
cientious. The widow of the intendant of mines Von 
Trebra reminded me of the great loss | had sustained in the 
leath of her husband a short time ago, an aged trictid as in- 
rent as he was helpful to me. In conversation with Pro- 
sor Dittrich, of Nomotau, | was called back to former 
Teplitz Shee tng thus renewing old joys and sorrows. 

At home aud in Jena. I had the pleasure of meeting many 
persons staying and passing. |] mention Counts Canicott and 
Bombelles; next, friends of older and later date, svimpathetic 
and instructive, Nees von [esenbeck, on his way to and from 
Berlin, Von Stein from Breslau. Of joyous influence were my 
manifold conversations with ar latter friend, an active, robust 
man, and a former pupil. A like relation was renewed with 
Counsellor of Mines Von Herder. General Superintendent 
Krause looked very ill, and many a silly xia ssion of his was 
perhaps to be imputed to his inward incurable trouble. He 
ea aaaea ee s Uramea ” as-a classical work to the 
upper classes of the gymnasium, not thinking how the seep- 
ticism which had been so happily overcome by the excellent 
poet was now quite out of date: how nobody any longer en 
tertained skepticism about himself, and how, as to skepticism 
about God, people were too busy to concern themselves with 
the like of that. His presence did not attract me; [I have seen 
him but once, and regretted he could not give a share of his 
celebrated intelligence and activity to cur Weimar churches 
and schools. I found myself more at home in the midst of 
the numerous family of Scebeck, who were removing trom 
Nurnberg to Berlin, regretting with inward affection their 
happy residence in the former place, calling to mind in a livel- 
manner our former relations to cach other in Jena, and louk- 
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ing forward to Berlin with joxiul hope. A visit of Dr. Scho- 
penhauer, a meritorious voung man, mostly misunderstood, 
and dificult to understand, stimulated me, and was profitable 
In the way of our mutal instruction. A voung man trom Ber- 
hn, holding an otneil post, who by talent, temperance, and 
diligence had worked himself up from: circumstances full of 
solicituce to a considerabie position, cconomic ease, and 
pretty vouny v vite. Major von Luck, the Mainz humorist, 
Who, entirely bke himself, dropped in on me unexpectedly, cut 
Short his visit without any oceasion, and in his precipitate haste 
missed the coach, branz Nicolovius, a dear relative, staved 
longer, and gave me the opportunity of knowing and valu- 
mg a youth tull of promise, Privy Councilor Vom Walle: 
tier, Who was magnanimously endeavoring to divert the con- 
juences of an atiair of extreme sadness to himsclt, travelling 
to Berlin to entreat parden ot his Majesty the King tor the 
opponent of lis son, The Greek, Ghika, visited me frequently. 
[ had always received in a friendly way his countrymen who 
had come to Germany for the sake of higher culture. Presi- 
dent Von Welden, trom Bayreuth, like every man in authority, 
much disturoed by academic turbulence, visited me, and un- 
fortunately nothing of a gladdening nature could be reported 
respecting pubic events then of so pressing a character. The 
Wenar and Gotha plenipotentiaries Von Conta and Von Hott 


likewise spoke with me on the academic troubles. A son of 
Baggesen wave me pleasnre by his presence and dus 1mem- 
barrassed] conversation. brnst von Sehiller, wie could not 
yet on here, was going to a poet in the Prussian scrvice, 1 
HNEXt made the acquaintance ot a voung man stidving chem- 
istry, of the name of Kunge, who appeared to me on the right 


road 
T have now to mention the sympathy people were pleased 
tO show. me it many puees ai id trom many sides on the ocea- 


ston Of my seventiet hie av. rom a strange tary roid 
m seu-willed embarrassment | was always is posed to shun 
the celebration or my birthday. This tune | spent the daw on 
a hurney between Hof and Carlsbad: | arrived at tie Per 
Paice io the evening, and in my narrow-mindedness Tf fiageh 
[ bad wot hepoily thronel. On the twentv-rnhi of Agee, 
however, | was nivited to a supper in the Posthol, an imvrminpon 
l acl ta decline on the solid oround of the state of pre Beh 
Much Mitviness aleo surorised me trom a distance Ley gaat 
fort-on-tie-Al ann | enty-cishth or Ay at. a Paerynninay 
ins iperiat iestival was celebrated lhe Sactety jae Civtier 
Cerman Misorcd- Inielliceuce hil named mie gir Teniereics 


member: the paper formally conierrine this honor ey me | 
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received officially. The Mecklenburg States honored me on 
this day with a gold medal as memorial of the artistic share 
~ Thad taken in the erection of Blucher’s statue. 


1820 


After observing on the twentieth of March an eclipse of the 
moon, we directed our attention toward an annular eclipse 

of the sun announced for the seventh of September. Af the 
sservatory of Jena provisional drawings of it were got ready. 
~The day came on, but, alas! with a sky quite overcast. In the 
: princesses” garden, arrangements were made for the admus- 
sion of several persons. Elis Screne Highness visited his dear 
hildren in good time; the cloud about the sun became 

lighter, beginning and middle could be perfectly observed, and 
REG es ode CXIL, oe em, we Seles ourse YRS to vthe obse rv atory 





ae 
= 









. = eae, while | in Wei eimar a eouded es baler: all Prone 

p otaOn: 

Ona journey to Carlsbad [ studied without inte rruption the 

oa. forms of clouds, and there systematized my observations. — I 
continued such a nubarium to the end of July and later, where- 

by [ became even more initiated into the development of the 











visible atmospheric conditions out of cach other, and was able 
at last to undertake a tabular assortment of the forms of clouds 
in different fields. Returned home, [ talked over the matter 
with Professor Posselt. who took a very intelligent part in the 
i lect. Meteorological observations were a’so sent me from 


Eisenach. Of books, VDrande's “ Meteorological Intelli- 
gence“ and other essays in this department were most helpful 
to me. Dittmar’s labors were utilized, though, of course, not 
in the sense the good man might wish. 
: Botany was not lost sight of. The Belvedere catalogue was 
drawn up; and T found myself induced to write the history of 
the Weimar botany. Hlereupon | had a French publication 
translated, which, in a gallant discourse, recommended and 
directed the increase of the Firice. Jager on the “ Mis- 
growths of Plants,” De Candolle’s * Medicinal Virtues of 
Plants.” Henschel on “ Sexuality.” Nees von Esenbeck’s 
“Manual,” Robert Brown on the “ Syngenesists ” were all 
perused, a stay in the botanical garden giving me the most 
desirable leisure for such work. 

Important honey-dew was observed and sprenglane ee on the 
spot. Herr Dr. Carus communicated a delicate web of lime- 
roots from a churchyard in Saxony, roots which, having 


4 15 
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reached down to the cottins, had enveloped both them and the 
corpses inside as with filigree. I continued nursing the 
bryophytiem cayoouen, plants which celebrate in the light of 
day the triunp ly eb metamorphosis. Meanwhile the liveliest 
hopes were excited by the journey of Austrian and Bavarian 
students of Raveena science to Brazil. 

Onomy journey to Carlsbad IT went by way of Wunsiedel to 
Alexandershad, where, tor the tirst time after iatty vears— 
since 1785—-1 again observed the strange ruins of a granite 
mountamn. My berror of explaining things by extraordinary 
forces, Such as were here abundantly imputed—earthquakes, 
volcanoes, deluges, and other utame events—was imereased 
when, on the spot, alter calm contemplation, | observed that, 
through partial cosselution and parual persistenee of the origi- 
nal rock—-conscrtentiy through the standing, sinking, and 
tumbling of huge masses, this astomshing plonomenon wes 
accounted for in a perteetly natural way. ‘Uhis subject was 
both literally and = tiguratively developed im omy screntine 
papers; I doubt, however, whether such a calm view will con- 
tent such a turbulent ace 

In Carlsbad [| avain arranged the old @eoenostie series im 
INStructive Specunens, AMON Which be autiul pieces of the 
granite of Schlosshery and the Bernhard rock, mterlined wath 
veins of farce cents agreeably caught the eye; Pe tie Wits 
appended a new more special series reterring to poreelaim and 
earthenware manufactire, containing at the same Wie 
natural unchanged picces. “Tits complete collection T showed 
tn the Prince of Luri and Taxis and hie cirche, oi tie ais 
kimdly paid me, and they seemed satished with tie exhibition 

[ likewise pawl renewed attention to the psende-voleanie 
montailts, the openings made in the mountans in the neigh 
borhood of Dalwitz and Lessau. on account of the construction 
there of a new road, otfermge me a tavorable opporttimity in 
this wav. Here von were strnek by the tact that the ormonl 
avers af the mountain formerly disposed in hormontal strata— 


le 


at ont time most closely mixed up with masses of Gash es 
sf in a glow ot cormlbushon—acontinued firmiv in ther ale 
itive in the character of bright porcelani-jaspet Xan tals 
ayer xizo of Pocd-like ifon-stone, ioe epape, ciisiageie ans 
jeaved itseli. intermediately. We were thus enna! hee 
\huglher’s 1 n nollechion and the cabinebs or icon 
ave Laree a ractive pictes 
! tam of Kammerbere, inar ‘ 
ae Eas BY igh ; ti soncitietinn Of te roel. Gwe Ale 
tPrYae | on " onenec + { : bo aq venqnetss 
rispecb! rhe feruur leavers, amd felt meevseelt abel fy poo 
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to the views of Councillor of Mines Reuss, and to reyvard this 
problematic phenomenon as pseude-voleanic. Here was a 
mica slate intercalated with coals; there lay beds of clay -layers 
f later date, made red hot, melted, and in this wi av mere or 
s changed. This view, the result of my fresh observation, 
ost Me no pains to adopt in spite of a printed paper ot my 
advocating an opposite theory, It is no wonder i an 
t investipator, endeavoring to account for an importan 
nenon of nature, should sometimes change his opinion, 
small basalts of Horn, a high mountain in the neieh- 
dof Elbogen—basalts about the size of a child’s fist to 
one could often attribute a definite form—the ground: 
out of which, apparently, all the other forms were de 
l, was taitated in clay, and specimens were sent to Herr 
n Schreibers, in \ienna. 
he Jena muscums | make a tresh survey of the Carlsbad 
t, and as the geologist is always disposed to institute expert 
of combustion of a higher and lower temperature in 
er to achieve appearances parallel to those resulting: from 
la ee nae I caused eee wah ed of this Hs kind to De 





rogue, Peta c as some a . after cane InOst Intense com- 
ate bee es ise es with estreme g heQ UTA TI. amt athe 







ich aS = See? pile in ae oe Ay es ie ol pecs 
a. structure. 
— Younger friends provided me with specimens of the primi- 
tive bowlders at Danzig, as also at Berlin, out of which could 
he arranged a completely svstematized collection of stone 
a specie s, and that in their hardest rock- and vein-parts. 
7 The stone-cutter Facius showed us an ex: imple of a forma- 
tion of the latest possible date. Ina tuta-stone conglomerate 
containing various rounded bowlders he had also found a cut 

~ chaleedon, on which was an obelisk with all sorts of non- 
Eevptian signs, a man kneeling in prayer on one side, a man 
standing sacrificing on the other, of tolerable workmanship. 
It was sought to expl: ain this plainly aceidental oe ance by 
the c ircumstances in which the stone was situated, which, leiw- 
ever, this is not nek place to develop. The Mecklenburg 
Chamberlain. Herr Von Treen, honored me with important 
minerals he had brought with him froma journey in Tyrol: 
Count Bedemar, the roval Danish chamberlain, with Dcautiful 
opals from the laroe Isles. 

The following books afforded me much pleasure: Rose 


RS ok ee 
: 
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"On the Genesis of Basalts,” an old contemporary, clinging 
also to old notions; also his “ Symbol.” An extract from the 
first of these two books T communicated in print: an extract 
from the secomed ts sons among my papers. Herr Von Schret- 
bers's “ Aereaites © was belptnl te us in . Ms field. From Pong. 
lanl came, Ww ith oak welcome to us, “ The First Principles 
ot Geeieey, by G. H. Greenough, London, 119," To recog: 
nize in a foreien languayve the Werner views, to which we 
had new for so many years become acenustomed, was stmmilae 
inc and dehghtiul A large geologic map of England was, hy 
reason od its particular completeness and distinetaess, highly 
instructive. J] tor my part contributed to “ Morphology and 
Nattiral Science ” the third sheet of the first vohinie 

Preshy euthustasm for the theery of colors produced the 
‘Penteptie Colors.” With great care 1 concluded my compo- 
sion mm. Aueust this year, said tr: mscuitted it te press. Whe 
deduction which | had followed in my “ Theory of Colors ” 
was here, too, made good; the entoptie apparatus was always 
being more simpaned. Mica and gypsum leatlets were ap- 
pied in experiments, and their etfects carefully compared, | 
had the pleasure + t once more gong through this matter with 
Herr State Councillor Schuliz: then betook myself to vartous 
paralpomena of the theory of colors. Purkinje’s “ Contnibu 
tions to the Knowledge of Seeing in a Subjective Respect 
were extracted, and the opponents of my endeavors produced 
In the order of vears, 
toe way of svmpathy from triends, my attention was d:- 
he. | ee nese, par Le Prime” <0 ate 
which might be regarded as the ett et and comtimation of mys 
theory of colors. (On nearer Sempestion LiaAweRveR: Shot 
portant difference came to light. ‘The author had eare hy the 
same road as mrysell to the discovery of Newtons errmareian 
for all that he did net mend matters either for himsclf or others, 
settings up, as he does, like Dr. Reade, somethme just as in: 
enable in room of the old fallacy he seeks to displace. Tits 
cutised me to conser anew how man, arrestel in Wis erfirs 
and enlightened, will vet relapse so quickly as aii Mie 
darlnvess Of bis individuality, where he pitiiully Siro 


help himself jorward a bit with the light of a tant gliianvering 


1 qpunbee ine Observations on the path prs ek Tow wht 

; nd. retardation, ts ren 

he inter-relaiion < ) plivsical “een pe L, Ser Bare sie 
tee aa vyadD a | rf Ce. FGI reege ie i cmt 2 OLS 
mocestiy cansicered, anc iy this wee “lade i aswel Tseehireeds 


heures were paraliclized, when all at once, “ee! ly Prefesscor 
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fa Sule discovery of the relation of ae to the magnet 
needle, an almost dazzling light burst on us. Qn the other 
hand I contemplated with horror an example of the most 
_ pores obscurantism, studying more minutely Biot’s labors 
* polarization of light. One gets fairly sick at the sight 
craziness ; theories, demonstiations, ‘and deductions oi 
kind are veritable necroses against which the most vital 
nization cannot maintain its sanity. 
e large lower hall of the Jena Library was now in all sub 
al respects restored; the book-shelves which, formerly 
‘d lengthwise, had darkened the room, were now - 
see so as to admit due light into the place. A 
German window, the gift of his Serene faces 
a in, and beside it the gypsum busts of the two foster 
hers. In the upper hail a large desk was set up. and in this 
we requirements of the institutions were being succes- 
ssatistied. “To lend some air of attraction to rooms all too 
unadorned, and offering little to delight the eve, we 
ht of svmbolic pictures representing the ditferent intel- 
faculties, which, ac companied with apophthegms, 
draw the attention of the visitor to the scientific insti- 
This was to some extent carried out, a part being 
ed through the kindness of Herr Schinkel: the most, 
r, was left only in the form of a sketch, nay, even of a 
thought. Buder’s “ Deductions ” were catalogued by 
dius, a Bohemian manuscript referring to Hluss’s times 
slated by Dr. Wlokka, a general report of the library 
1, a comprehensive continuation of the whole business 
rendered possible by complete diaries and Dr. Weller’s 
al reports. 
— In connection with the botanical institution we were busied 
with the plan of a new glass-house under the orders and special 
co-operation of his Serene Highness. The design was ex- 
amined, contracts for the work concluded, and the business 
completed in due time. The purchase of Stark's collections 
sparations for the anatomical cabinet was also approved 
id concluded, though, as it required a new place for its re- 
sption, its transportation was postponed. “The lower large 
Lin the castle which, since the removal of Bittner’s Library, 
still remained in confusion, was again completely put in 
for the preservation of different curiosities, “Xn im- 
it model of the Amsterdam Council-house which, through 
¢ frequently shifted about, had got much damaged, was 
epaired and set up again. 
— Things in Weimar went on in due course. The cabinet of 
—imedals was given over to Vulpies for definite arrangesi.ent, 
aid the archives were also duly aisposed of. 
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Last vear in honor of my birthday the respected Society for 
Older German Historical Intelligence in) Franukfort-on-the- 
Main had paid me the compliment of naming me an honorary 
member of their body. Now when T more caretully consid- 
ered the claims or the society and what part they night desire 
me to take in turtherance of their purposes, it occurred to me 
that it would be to my advantaue to get mitiated into a new 
ficid ‘ot inqiiry. In the Jena labrary lava prized manuscript 
of the ¢ bropicte of Otto von Preysingen, as also other papers, 
a desert noof which would be welcome to the SOCTELY. 
Compter, the secre ae ofthe library, had a speeml talent for 
things of this sort, was remarkably successful in imitating the 
old written ehuracters, and would theretore find such a work 
quite todusmund.  Ddrew up a careful plan according to which 
the codices should be compared port tor point. “Thus done, 
Compter began to compare the said manuser:ipt of Von Frey- 
singen with the first Strasburg printed copy—a work, lex 
ever, Which was not continued. Stull, on the whole, the busi- 
ness Was carricd on for a considerable time, and my connec- 
tion with Herr Duchler in Frankfort kept up, 

At the same time the hereditary grand duchess purchased, 
at the auction of Canon Pick, at Cologne, a well- preserved sit: 
ver vase, on which an engraved representation and an mserip: 
tion seemed to refer to the baptism ot Prradrich T, and tea 
godtather called Otto. It was iihoatanher fer Frankfort, 
where, and at other ” lees, it Was subyceted to comments. It 


now came ty heht how am possible itis tor anteyuaricins te agree 
In ther opini ms A document drawn up on the stilijeet aves 
a rem arkible example of the diversity ot an tiqu. ian CMIMCTSIn 

and [do not deny that this experience tarry robbed me of ah 


further pleasure and confidence in the matter, Ty tag) had 
written out an explanation of the vase for my graces Prin 
cess, but one contradiction trod so closely on the bees of 
another that at last vou were fairly puzzled te know selrenher 
the silver vase vou held in vour hands really exssted. or whether 
there was any image or prsecription on it at ad, 

| Procession of Mantegna.” eut rm wed Ds 
Andres Andreans had, amone the art-works a4 the speiaeaeh 


ceninty, fron the bemuning attracted isny ereatkeer ass 


lL hwl acre plates of tin my Gown possession, acl Pape Sein 


im any collection this production complete within sone 
thraven the whole with lively interes At Taust: acetal ae 
mveclt, and was able to view them bese atid) pono ye Caen 
omer: 2 a inecliad Vasa. wha. powever, Was teeters aoe 
taste. The prescut restine-piace of the orwinals, hire 


chick hawmg been painted on tetles, had beeit curried Awan 
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from Mantua, remained to ine a secret. One morning | had 
my prints spread out in full in the garden-house of Jena, in 
order to contemplate them more particularly, when young 
— Mellish, a son of my old friend, entered, and at once declared 
this was to him the renewal of acquaintance he had lately made, 
: Pe shortly before his departure trom England, seen such 
: collection, in good preservation, at Hampton Court, in the 
l rooms. Kesearch became casier; | renewed my rela 
swith Herr Dr. Noehden, who in the friendliest way en- 
vored to meet all my wishes. | Number, measure, condition, 
the history of their possession trom: WKarl | downward, all 
s rendered clear, as [I have circumstantially set forth in 
east und Alterthum,” vol. iv, 4d part. The .original 
rplates of this series, by Mantegna himself, likewise 
by favor of triends, to my hands, and [| could now com- 
Phen cla them as a whole, comparing: them with 
s refere nees, and make my self SE SHY conversant with 


L 





"] rei seth up I bad pacity pleasure in the company of 
plastic artists. With free, light exertion a picture would arise 
“in conversation before our eyes: our mutual intelligence was 

This pleasure was now allotted to me in a high de- 
eee State Councillor Schultz brought Ww ith him tliree 


ae summer ae Was staying in my eee) pasion resi lésic €. Heer 
Privy Councillor Schinkel admitted me into the plan of his 
new theatrical building, and showed me invaluable landscape 
pen-drawings, the acquisition of his Tyrol travels. Herren 
Tieck and Rauch moulded a bust of me, the former also a 

profile of Friend Knebel. On this occasion sprang up a lively, 
nay, passionate conversation on art, and To may well reckon 
these days as among the fairest of the vear. .\ model having 
been finished in clay, Kaufmann, the Court-scu'ptor, prepared 
a gvpsuml cast. These friends leit for Weimar, whither [ tol- 
lowed them, renewing the most pleasant hours. So much in 
the way of production had been compressed into these tew 
davs—design and completion, plans and preparations, matter 
of instruction and delight—that the remembrance of them will 
ever be stimulating for me. 

As to the state of art in Berlin T was now most completely 
instructed, Hofrath Mever communicating to me the diary of 
his stay there. His essavs also on art schools and art collec- 

tions chained my vital attention to art and art works in general 
till the end of the vear. In modern plastic art. I reecived the 
most complete collection of medals cut in brass by te 
Tolstoi in honor of the great war of deliverance, TLow highiy 
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praiseworthy was this serge is more particularly set forth by 
the Weimar lovers of art in “ Kunst und Alterthum.” 

Leipsic auctions and other occasions contributed to the in- 
crease: «yh my pperplate collection. Brown prints copied 
from “ Rafaclino da Keggio,” of an entombment, the original 
ol Which had already been in my possession for some time, 
shed the clearest byhton the procedure of artists and imitators. 
The “ Sacraments of Poussin” gave us deep insight into the 
natire! of so iuportant an artist. everything here Was just 
fied at the court of the understanding, was based on an irre 
fragable conception of art, but you felt the almost entice 
absence of a certuin naivete which delights in communicating 
itself, and alse captivates the hearts of others. From this point 
of view a series of such important and revered subjects was of 
the greatest furtherance to us. 

Good prints of Von Haldenwang’s aquatinta, after Nahl’s 
earctul drawings of the four Cassel Claude Lorraines, also 
came into my hands. These excite our continual astonish- 
ment, and are all the more prized that the oryinals snatched 
away from our netehborhood are accessible to but a tew 
people in the far North. 

The worthy, dihgent Friedrich Gmelin, who never fatled 
affectionate remembrance of the Weimar lovers of art, sent us 


most of the proots of lus copperplates to the Virgil of tie 


Duchess of Devonshire. Hlowever much his skill in this work 
was acmured, tf could net but be reerctted that he should tad 
his hand to such originals. These prints, intended ta avcom 


pany amaguiticent ecithon of the “ Afnerd ” by Anithale Care, 
give a mourntul instance ot the moderna realistic tole 
which prevails mostly in dengland. For what can well be 
sadder than te sech to illustrate a poet bs the representai 2 
of desolate tracts which the liveliest imagination refuses te 
cultivate, refases ta peoples Can one be so stupid as not ta 

ug, NOt to act in conlormaity with Tie per 
at it was opportane enough for Virei my lis time 
ta endeavor to recall the oriermal state of the Latin wortd, and 
io Cress In some meastre in poetical atiire before the eye a 
the lone-deserteclL women, en 


irely changed castles and towns of the primitive burytey,. Norn 
that to outrage the eyes of the modern reader of Virew igh 
the iteral copy of places waste, level with the «arts, waren 
1 SWHINPS, 18 tO Lpese paralysis On the reader's y SiH ee rasa 
ih ip toe v st his ta which would otherwise scar vp 
to the height ot the poet's muses 7 

Lhe Piltesines thocranhs enabled as, frog Pir bea tire, 
io contem@iate the woresting progress of sich a) ais 
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Japortent branch of technics. A very distinct and exact copy 
of the engravings to Faust,” drawn by Retsch, appeared in 
London, A historical engraving representing: the assembled 
ministers at the Vienna © ongress, a present of the Duchess of 
inland, took its place in ‘the portiolios of the largest size. 
e oldest principle of chromuatics that the bodily color asa 
k shade which can be observed only when light shines 
h, was confirmed by the transparent Swiss landscapes 
Konig, from Berne, exhibited to us. One which was 
fully shone through, took the plac eof the one which was 
tly shone upon, and so overpowered the eve, that at last, 
fof a decided pleasure, one felt painfully affected, 
conclusion, I have yet thankfully to remember a litho: 
‘hich in celebration of my birthday: this year was kindly 
- a poem from Mainz. The sketch also indicated a 
tument which my dear countrymen had intended for me, 
a graceful ornament to an idyllic garden-scene—as was 
in the first: friendly thought—it would have been 
hankfully to recognize it, but as a great, architectural, 
dent, magnificent erection, it was more becoming 
y to beg i its being put a stop to. 
~ To higher, however, nay, to the highest considerations of art 
“were summoned when the architecture and sculpture of 
cece pressed more closely on our attention. We were 
anew to the Parthenon, while more particular intelli- 
reached us of the Elgin marbles, and no less of the 
We were here sensible of the utmost limits of 
an achievement in art of the highest kind, conjoined 
the truest imitation of nature, and accounted ourselves 
py to have lived to see such excellence. 
sant contemporary friend chained our bias and imagination 
ab antiquity. ‘The latest number of ‘Tischbein’s sculptures tu 
Homer gave rise to many comparisons. The Milan codex 
cof the * Iliad,” although dating froma late period, was of great 
consequence for art views; splendid works of art of older date 
— being manifestly imitated therein, and in this way their re- 
~ membrance preserved for us. 

~The residence of Herr Raabe, in Rome and Naples, had net 
-remained fruitless for us. On an initiative from higher uar- 
ters we had assigned to him some tasks from which very 
beautiful results were transmitted us. A copy of the Aldo- 
— brandinian nuptials, in the state in which the artist found this 
~ work, made a very agreeable comparison with an older copy. 
ta exceuted also very carefully thirty years age. To recall to 
mind the coloring of the Pompeian pictures we had desired 
; _ Several copies of them, and the worthy artist highly delighted 
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us with the imitation of the well-known centaurs and female 
daneers. The tender feeling of the ancients in) chromaties 
here displayed itself as entirely commensurate with their other 
merits. And, mdeed, how was it possible for such a har- 
monmious humanity to fail in this main particular’ bow was 
to opossible that with the want of such a capital artistic qualiti- 
cation their nature should have betraved a most serious effect. 
As, however, our worthy artist on his return to Rome ex- 
bilated this work ot his, the Nazarenes there houted it a& use- 
less and il-acdvised.  Hle did not, however, allow himself to 
be led astray, but on our advice drew and colored in Florence 
some works ater Peter of Cortona, again strengthening our 
comviction that this artist was endowed by nature with a tine 
sense of beauty, especially m the tleld of color. Had, since 
the beginning of the century, our influence on Gsermian artists 
net been quite frustrated, had cant with its deadening iniu- 
ence net resumed its sway over the minds of men, we should 
have given occasion for a eollection of such a kind as would 
have presented in examples to an eve instructed purely in 
nature and art. a history of more ancient and more modern 
coloring such as has been already composed in words.  See- 
Inv, however, things were once for all destined otherwise, we 
sought to strengthen only ourselves and the few mamediately 
alied to us aia rational views, while that crazy sectarnin sprrit 
Was mot ashanied to prochium its cle exploded cant ta be the 
fimcamental maxim of all artistic procedure. 
Vermar we were not Ineky in our own artiste prolie= 
trons Meinrren Muller, whoa had practised lithowriphy am 
Minch. was enconraved to transfer to stone different: wane 
ings Which were in our hands, among them Carstens. Shh 
sticeceded mot anitss, its trae: but the first mumber published 
under the name of the “ Wermar Pinakothek ~ found mo pire 
chasers, the market beme elutted with wares, seme op them 
nfesceTent quality. ble tried some more plates, but we torned 
it advisable to suspend the busitress, in the hope of réstming 
itm the future with improved techniques. 
\s in some measire alle to plastic art. | rencirk here that 
this wear my attention again revived in the direction of aut 


eramide handwritiigs of cistimmished perseans, 1) COnSeqiie nce 
¢ the publication of a description o: the castle at Pome 
mri waet-dimiles of Wallenstein and other important pees 
ot the Tiiety Years’ War, a wark which | at ones aac 
way Of Phipleme(ent to my original documents NG Cia syebiie 
time there gieo aapeared a porira of Thal remarkahie neti ae 
fall fiwure from Phe facile practised hand cf Diréeting Perce beat 


j? ‘ i. Ihe ali 
in Prague, tha: sparit of those times being thus conjated lack 
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tas is arr ae in works of various kinds, a great deal 
might be said. Hermann’s programme on the nature and 
atment of mythology [read with the high respect [had 
ys given to the works of this excellent man, for what 
e profit.us than to be admitted into the views of men 
p and penetrating mind who have conscerated all their 
» toward one ert Qmne remark of his could mot 
me, and that is that the primitive people who fashioned 
ges were, in the naming of natural phenomena, and in 
reverence of them as ruling deities, influenced more tis 
by love, recognizing more the tumultuensh de: 
than the silently creative deities. And as this linman 
ours never fairly outgrows its original fundamental 
Jit struck me how our latest theorists in geolows 
ined true to the instincts of their ancestors, and could 
of no way of creating a world than by vomiting re 
mountains, convulsing the earth, rending it into chasms, 
eit internally by pressure and contusions (mweécpara), 
it with storms, deluging it with thoods and such-like 
hurly-burly. 
Hie are Mean * Tagain took in hand. ‘The works 
is man, with whom [ stood in intimate personal rela- 
had long since served to lighten up my way before me. 
study of the above work, | watched myseli and the 
tions of my mind. In this way [I became aware how 
and diastole were constantly alternating in me. Twas 
tomed to regard the two Homeric poems as wholes, and 
ere they each with great knowledge, penetration, and 
sundered and taken to pieces, and, while my under- 
ing readily concurred in this procedure, a traditional tecl- 
sat once recomposed into a whole all those detachments, 
id a certain tolerance which overcomes us in the appreciation 
all true poctical productions, caused me tenderly ta over- 
the gaps, variations, and defects [ had been made sensi- 


cisig’s observations on” Aristophanes appeared: shorty 
olfs work. Although grammar proper was outside 
my sphere. | appropriated out of this book all that belonged 
ame. Lively conversation with this voung man, and nine! 
Hectual communications afforded me, during my lengtiy 
on this occasion in Jena, the most agreeable heturs. 
iw French literature, old and modern, excited this time 
my special interest. The novel * Anatole,” the rewling 
ch was almost forced on me, I had ta approve as satis- 
+. The works of Madame Roland exctied wondering 





The fact that persuns of such character and tal- . 
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ents are produced will no doubt be the chief advantage handed 
down by unhap py times te posterity. They it is who impart 
stich: 2 high ¥alune in cor eves to dk Lys of world- history other- 
Wise sO repulsive. The history of Joan of Orleans, in its 
whole detail, produces the same effect, only that at the distance 
of several centuries it acquires a certain chigrescure, In the 
same way the poems of Marie of France appear dearer and 
more graceful on account of the vapor of sears which inter- 
venes between us and her personality. 

Qf German productions “* Olfried und Lisena ” was hight 
welcome te me, an appreciation also heartily expressed at the 
time. The one misgiving, which to a certain extent was also 
confirmed in the sequel, was that the voung man had probably 
spent his tire too early in such a circle. Werner’s ” Mother 
of the Maccabees.” and Plouwald’s picture affected me, cach 
mits own way, disagreeably, “They seemed to me like kmuhts 
Who, to surpass their predecessors, seek reward outside the 
lists. Plenecetorth | retrained trom everything modern, com: 
mitting the enjoyment and the Judgment of such to vounger 
hearts and minds: berries of that sort, though no longer tempt- 
Ing to me, might vet be toothsome to them, 

Transplanted, however, into an earher period by Tlamaters 

Anew.” [ shuddered in the endeaver to realize Yo miyselt 
how such boundless insipidity and platitude could ever have 


been popular ar conform with the sems- of any tine Tent 
Namen,” bv ken, drew me away again nnexpectally mtn the 
East. Ms admiration of these fables, especially those accom. 
ing to the older edition, of which Kosecarten im tae appendix 
vives examples, was 1: st d, or rather revived ; tee lyase pie 
mce Of the wnisearchable and increible rt is which here aa 
tracts us with stich powerful delisht. hew Cans ih were th 
destrov to the feelings and imagination such maliable mime 
things by the applicatibe of mystic s% eabolisen | ie WELe ata 


complete antithesis, I mention a literary collection of Lats 
song's wineh, inst as lamted as the above are limitless, moved 
in the most natural simple circle. 

My weterest was text withdrawn to foreren Goes, wel 
transported gto the most dreadiul African situates Tie 


mont s “in Merocto Slavery "+ tbh states Gt Fee aie 
avin ciltore, older and more modernaby Lahore s. = dem 
dey to Sra . wraiths diary of Zelters travels halide ta 
the Cerio Ocean, a disrv wine anew coninmel mie Wak 
thar tive affection we cherish for the travuller is 2 mast mLilikes 


means toward realizing dietant places and manner 
important persone far and near, mule! forth wry iat 


lhe bioeraphy of “Fess” written by Lando 
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Switzerland, especially with its autographic additions, renewed 
omy idea and conception of that wonderful child of man— a 
figure such as perhaps could be born and become great only 
in Switzerland. In 177g [had come to know the man per- 
onally, and, as a lover of oddities and eccentricities, viewed 
th wonder this astonishing, sound piece of humanity, and 
ighted myself also with the fables told of him. ‘Those 
r days were now recalled to me, and Twas all the better 
le to comprehend such a physical phenomenon, that P sum 
Lito the help of imagmation and retlection his personal 
e and the surroundings in which Thad found him, 
f nearer interest for me was the misunderstanding which 
Sout between Voss and Stolberg and which gave occa- 
or various considerations. 
We often sce how, after twenty years’ married life, a couple 
have been living secretly at variance with cach other, 
divoree, and evervone exclaims, * After having so long 
de each other, why can't vou do so to the end?" This 
is, however, highly unjustifiable. [Te who ade- 
ly considers the high dignity environing the marricd state 
regulated and cultivated society will be sensible of the 
gerous consequences of divesting himself of such a sacred 
ection, and will often put the question to himself, whether 
not better to endure ae bitterness of the present, so long 
t is not altogether intolerable, and even to drag on a 
shed life, rather than precipitate a result which, unfortu- 
ately, when the ills of married life at last grow unendurable, 
itself springs violently into the light of day. 
Similar is the case with a friendship formed in vouth. In 
the first days of radiant dawning hope, one enters absolutely, 
heart and soul, into such a connection; a rupture is inconceiv- 
able for the present, inconceivable through all eternity. Such 
committal of the soul in friendship stands much higher than 
the alliance two passionate lovers vow at the altar: it is wholly 
pure, unstimulated by desire, the gratification of which might 
ae be apt to induce a retrocession, It, therefore, seems impos- 
ss sible to untie a bond of friendship which has been contracted 
in vouth, even though more than once differences should erop 
















Theos ; * ‘ = 
up threatening to dissolve it. 
Tf one looks minutely into Voss’s grievances against Stol- 


berg, he will find in the very first conditions of their acquaint- 
“ance, a pronounced divergence which there was no hope of 
ever seeing composed. “Two brothers of the rank of count, 
distinguished from others at the students’ café by Uicir better 
plate and confectionery, whose ancestral line in the back- 
- ground ever overshadows their existence in many ways—how 
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ean an able, blunt, downright, isolated Alufoechtou enter into 
true, lasting alhance with such men? The reciprocal relation 
Is, Moreover, loose ta the utmost degree: a certain vouthful 
hiberal good-nature under the action of wsthetic intluences 
draws them together, without uniting them: for what avails a 
bit opiming and rhvining against innate qualities, modes, and 
condita of living: 

On leaving the unpreraty, bad they separated, the nectar 
the North, the other for the South, a certain relationship bs 
letters and writings torent, at all events, have been continued. 
But, instead, thes approach each other topographically, bind 
each other to reciprocal services and gratitude: live as neigh- 
bors to each other: come im contact m their businesses with 
th other; mwardly disuninted they tug and stram trettully 
together, held te each other hy elastic hands. 

The possiaity, however, how such torture could be so long 
endured, such a desperate relation be perenmally maimtaimed, 
is a problem not to be solved by evervone. 1, laanwever, am 
convinced that this wonder was due to the amiable, imter- 
mediating inthience of the Countess Agnes. 1] myself once 
repatced in the radiance of her fairest vears, once dehehted 
miveedt in her most graceful presence, recognizing im her a 
natere betore whieh all disatfeetion, all discord eould nor help 


moe qissolving and vamshing. Mer ascendancy was mu 
tis? of the moral nature, of the understaniiiw. of tise 
but of a free, cay, harmoniws perseatality. Newer hdl T se 
her agam, but mm ail relacions as peacemaker hetweem hihind 
and trend 1 recognize ber pertectly. All throne, sie yilars 


the part ofthe“ Angel Gramose,” pliys a part eqiiaihy Togene 
unerrine, and effective so that [have asked myself whether it 
world rot hae moved the qelarationof * Calderon, the tins 
ter of such a provinee. Net without a consermusness of het 
power, mot withont a feeling of her serene superiority, Se 
moves between the two alienated triends and fascimites tien 
mio coneord by the charm she suggests of the possible para 
é€ tying m relations where vet, inwardly, they already mene 


tne premoniions of tell 

‘The god-like lacy ustens back to the source of her em: 
inibery grepes atter a lost prop, and the tendril ¢ines ronnd 
fhe oye. YVoas, on the other hand, kets himsclt be come 
the indienation he had sa tune giareed im tie Bice gael 
presents ta 1s i x # on the other ene whist yrs auile 
& reciprocal 4 patient sioibere with a Iie tate 
srenaty., Voss with a little less tenacity would ners Tie 
ower the atisir to oo the leneth at-dhd. Pa Stoo tone 
ne sober footme une hide, @. eeyworeticre wo ht teat 
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nN any case both were to be pitied. They would not let the 
impression of friendship die away, not considering how 
shake hands with each other at the parting of the 
already as good as lost to each other. Li their dis- 
ns run i mutually opposite directions, how is the one 
municate his inmost seerets to the others [tas very 
therefore, to sce Voss blame Stolberg for keeping secret 
t had no right to be imparted to him, and which, wien 
came to the light of day, affected the must sober and 
men with despair. 
y did Jacobi and many others demean themselves on 
t? And will the matter be found as important in 
as it then appeared at the moment? Lo know not: 
ke scandal will unquestionably arise should Catholicism 
rotestantism, however long in the shade they may have 
te each other in outward truce, suddenly on some 
-oceasion come into glaring conflict with cach other. 
alone religion will produce such phenomena: politi- 
ary differences unexpectedly coming to light will have 
effect. Let one but call to mind the unhappy dis- 
y Friedrich Jacobi of Lessing’s secret leanings in 
or of Spinoza’s way of thinking, a discovery which was 
ally the death of Mendelssohn. Tlow hard was it for the 
| friends, who thought they had grown into such close 
“with Lessing, to have all at once sprung on them the 
tall his life fe had kept seeret from them a view of 
in deep antagonism to theirs! 
1a visit from Ernst Sehubarth, whose personal ac- 
ance was highly agreeable to me. The affection with 
a he had comprehended my works could not but make 
nu dear and precious to me, and his thoughtful presence 
damy appreeiation of him still higher. Though, true the 
larity at his character gave me some apprehension as to 
che would like and fit himself into civil life, there now pre- 
snted itself an opening where he might hope to make his way 
under favorable auspices. 
Some labors and preparations busied me greatly. T again 
- sin hand the “Second Residence in Rome.” in order to 
fach it by a necessary continuation to the “ Italian Jour- 
v: T next found mvself disposed to work at the  Cam- 
of 1792” and the “Siege of Mainz,” ete. therefore 
an extract from my diaries, read several works relative: 
iese epochs, and endeavored to recall many things to re- 
rance. I further wrote a summary chronicle: of the 
1797 and 1708, supplied two numbers of Art and At 
tv. as a conclusion to the second volume, and 1 
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the first number of the third volume, in connection with whieh 
work | have to remember another careful development of the 
motives of the “ Thad.” To wrote the “ Self-betraver,” also the 
continuation of the 7 Nut-brown Maid and furthered the 
ideal connection ot the “Travels.” ‘The free unembarrassed 
fecling of travel allowed me to come again in contact with the 
‘thivan “s 1 extended the * Book of Paradise,” aad toni 
great deal to intercaiite im the preceding parts: My eissine 
bole poem To endeavored thanktully to reply to the trrendly 
eelebratvon trem so many sides of my birthday. Stunulated 
by the swurpathetic inquiries addressed to me, 1 wrote aaome 
mentary to the abstruse poem, the “ Hlarz Journey in Win- 
ter.” 

In foreign Hterature, “ Count Carmarnola ” engaged my 


1 t 
attention. The truly amiable author, Alessandro Manzoni, a 
born poet. was, on account of a theatrical local offemee he had 
given, accused by his countrymen of romanticism, of whose 
iprepricties, however, not the slightest trace attached te him, 


lusterical course, lus poetry had the character 
of a complete hurmanity, and though he lnsxuriated ttle in 
tropes, has Ivric utterances were vet highly pramseworthy, as 
even envious critics had to acknowledge. Our good Gernian 
vouths might see in him an example of how aman in simple 


_— 
—_ 
r 
~ 


’ 


vreatness exerts power naturally—<in example which might, 
perhans, lead them back from the altagether false France 


ey 
Music was sparely, vet sweetly, apportioned me, XY chil 
dren's song, composed tor the Ne oie eks Jestival in Carlsbad, 
was rendered back to me by kriend Zelter im fit style and high 
sense. Music Director kberwein turned his taleat Inppily to 
the “ ]iwan,” and the charming exccution of lus wile wave 





me many delehthal social honrs, 

Some things im reference to persons | will write down with 
eut further comnection as I find then: marked, The Duke de 
Kerri is niurdered, tothe lorror of all France, Potrath lee 
tic dies, te the regret of Weirnar. 1 make the lone longed- 
for acquaintance of Herr von Gagern, who pays mw a fem 

istt, ino which the pecnitar individuality of this excelent Inia 
is displayed to me lis Majestw the King of Wurth 
Henares me wl preset in the company a aur pote 
master | e, next, the pleasure of making the aga 
servis: gyh 2 | NJ sfy's CAVA ft AST hh 
ae [t. Come lL meet both patrons mid temeide, © soiitess 
ron der hecke and the 1 a’ Conerimd | diel as horas 
epeochilly and svnipathieticaiy dispesed toward) 1h ane rsuey: 
cl rrentunte are Gombe with dr, Schize Canim alior of 
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the Embassy Conta takes part with much insight in the geo 


nostic excursions, “The specimens we collect in these wander= 
ings and otherwise are viewed with interest by the Prince of 
hurn and Taxis and his circle. Prince Karl of Schwarsburg- 
idershausen shows me kindness. Good-fortune brings me 
o the company of Professor Hermann, of Leipsic, and we 
mutually to increased instruction, 

so, at last, in the way both of jest and carnest, | may 
mention a marriage in civil life which was celebrated at 
voter's house, the so-called little Versailles. A pleasant 
at the side of the Schlackenwald way was profusely 
d with citizens in their finery, who, in part quests of 
oung pair, lustily moved about, smoking their tobacco 
~in hearing of dance-music drowning all other sounds, 
t by the ever refilled glasses and beer-cans, enjoving them 
to their hearts’ content. T joined them and in a few 
gained a clearer conception of the state of the town 
‘roof Carlsbad than in many years before 1 could have 
d, when T looked upon the place as only a large hotel 
hospital. 
y subsequent stay in Jena was greatly enlivened by the 
of my patrons spending a part of the summer in Dorn- 
» Which afforded me a more lively sociality than usual 
great deal of unexpected entertainment. lor example, 
n Balahja, the celebrated Indian juggler and sword- 
ower, astonished us on this occasion by his extraordinary 


ite a number of visits blessed and gladdened me in the 

old garden-house and the scientifically planned botanic garden 
conveniently adjacent to it: Madame Rodde, by birth Schlo- 
—zer, Whom I had seen many years before at her father’s house, 
where as the most beautiful, most promising child, she grew 
up in happy development to the joy of the strict, almost surly- 
tempered man. There [ saw also her bust fashioned shortly 
before. by our countryman Trippel in Rome, when the father 
and daughter were there. 1 would like much to know whether 
~accast of it still remains, and where it is to be found: it should 
be multiplied; father and daughter deserve to have their mem- 
ory preserved. Von Both and his lady from) Rostock, a 
worthy couple with whom | became more intimate through 
Herr Von Preen, brought me the productions of a poct of 
nature and the nation, D. G. Babst, which compare very tavor- 
ably with the works of his coevals. Highly valuable are his 
“occasional poems, which recall to us an old bygone state, 
revived in festal moments. Count Paar. adjutant of the Prince 
of Schwarzenberg, to whom I had attached myself in a friendly 
16 
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way in Carlsbad, assured me by his unexpected appearance 
and by his continued confidential conversations, of his invie- 
lable affection. Anton Prokesch, likewise adjutant to) the 
Prince, was introduced to me by him. Both thoroughly con- 
versant with the Halnemann deetrine described it to me mi- 
nutely, and from their communications it appeared to me that 
whoever was careful about himiselt and subjected himself solely 
het comformable with his state and constitution, would suo 
far unconsciously act in accordance with that method. 

Thad to thank Herr Von der Walsburg for much joyous 
hieht shed on the Spanish literature and the deeper insight 
inte at thereby afforded me. A son of Fallenberg brought 
me the philanthropie plastic efforts of lus father more dis- 
tinctly to sense and soul Frau Von Helvig, by birth Von 
Irnhott, awakened by her presence agreeable remembrances 
of tormer relations, as her drawings also showed how she had 
been always building on the foundations she had laid veurs 
betore in the company of lovers of art in Weimar. Count 
and Countess Hoptyvarten, as also Forster and his wife, brought 
me personally the assurance of faithful interest in my life and 
labors on the part of friends known and unknown. Privy 
Councilor Rudolphi, of Berlin, as also Protessor Weiss, wave 
us buta tiving visit, vet their fleeting presence served to on 
liven and instruct me, 

(dur cirele at this time looked forward to the visit of Perr 
General Superintendent Rohr. What great protit was here in 
stere for us was immediately on his entry to be forescen, i 
not te be precisely calculated, He came at a good time tor 
me: his first clerical act was the baptism of my second grand 
child, whose undeveloped hemyg scemed already to forecast 
much good. Privy Councilor Glumenbach and family de- 
lnchted us for some davs with their presence: he was ever 
the same cheerful, cireumespect, erudite man with an all re- 
tentive memory, standing on lis own feet, a truc representative 
of the great learned institution im which he had for so many 
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vears labored as a nelly inpertant member. My dear reliae 
tives, Commeilor Schlosser and wife, from Franktort-rti-the- 
Main, stayed some days with us, raisme by thar persimal 
presenwe 16 a higher decree of confidence our many vears 
active iriemilly relanonship with each other, Privy Comhalior 
Wolf autmated our deep literary studies ty his iietatetii: 
smart of controversy, amd it happened that on lis depurnire 
Or. Revie, whe had been called # Halle, coukl acooaa 
him thither —DLr, Reisie, a vouns rnan whom | wae very sma 
o part with, not alone on my own aocomnt. Dr. Kane 


t 
becker, from St. Petersburg, Von (iuandt aud his lady, Van 
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Arnim and Painter Ruhl by their interesting conversations 
greatly variegated our social days. 

On the side of our princely family, we were gladdened bs 
the visit of Duke Bernhard with his spouse and children. Ai 
most at the same time, however, by an unhappy shp the grand 
duchess broke her arm, causing sorrow and apprehension to 
the whole of her friends. 

By way of supplement [have vet to remark that at the end 
of September the revolution broke out in Portugal: that per 
sonally IL eseaped a business the undertaking of which, with 
the great responsibility attaching to it, threatened me with 
no end of worry. 





1821 


—— T found much inducement to self-activity. The many years’ 

affection and friendship of Count Brahl demanded a prologue 
from me for the opening of the new Berlin Theatre, a prologue 
which, as time pressed, had to be conceived and executed 
almost extemporancously, The good effect it produced was 
highly delightful to me; for Thad longed for an opportunity 
of testifying to dear Berlin my sympathy with it in important 
-epochs of its history. : 

| again put hand to the * Paralipomena.” Into this com- 
partment IT stowed away different accumulations, whatever in 
the way of poems I had yet unprinted and unassorted. From 
time to time—such a work being apt to become irksome if too 
long protracted—I would arrange them, and, a good number 
among them being occasional poems, annotate them as well. 

*Zahme XNenien ™ I also pieced together: for although one 
should avoid marring the catholicity of his poetical works by 
peevish and ill-natured personalities, one cannot help now 
and again giving vent to his nature on this side. Of small 
productions originating in this way, | set apart the most ad- 
nussible, sticking them into pasteboard covers. 

lor some vears now, Howard's ° Formation of Clouds” 
had busied me, and proved highly advantageous in the con- 
templation of nature 

In honor of his memory, | wrote four strophes contaming 
the principal words of his terminology, and then at the request 
of London friends an exordium of three strophes serving to 
clear up and complete the sense. 

Lord Byron's inveetives against the Edinburgh revicwers 
interested me in many a sense, and T began to translate them, 
though my want of information about many particulars soon 
compelled me to leave off. Thad, therefore, all the more free- 
dom to write poems in return for a transmission uf Vischbein’s 
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drawings, as also poems referring to landscapes he had etched 
after my sketches. 

I next had the unexpected happiness of paving homage in 
my own house and garden to their Imperial Hoiehnesses the 
Grand Duke Nicolas and his consort Alexandra, in the suite 
of our most gracious sovereign. Her Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duchess was graciously pleased to allow me to write 
some poctical lines in her homage in her magnificent album, 

On the incitement of a kind friend [ endeavored to collect 
my scattered scientific poems, printed and written, and ar- 
ranged them in the order of subjeets. 

At last an Indian legend which had Jong hovered in my 
mind, and which | had occasionally compressed inte shape, 
resuscitated itself inome, and [endeavored to make a complete 
appropriation of it. 

To pass now from poetry to prose, | have to report that the 
“Travels ” awoke to new lite nome. Lb took the manuseript 
in hand, consisting of detached little stories, in part already 
printed, coneatenated by the wanderings of a well-known 
fheure—stories which, though not all of one web. should vet 
appear dominated by one idea. “There was little more remain- 
ing to be done, and even the refractor’ contents stimulated 
new thoughts and goaded me to the completion of the work. 
The printing was begun in January, and ended in the middle 
oft May. 

“Artand Antiquity,” third volume, second number, wits at 

© time on the loom, a creat deal beme worked aint i 
Which should be agreeable to cultivated friends. 

Cunously enough | was transiently seized by the desire to 
werk at the fourth volume of “ Poetry and Prose“: a third 
of it was written, which, of course, invited one to fetch up the 
rest. A pleasant episode in connection with Lalvs birthdas 
was produced particularly con amore; other things indicated 
and written down. from such occupation, however, in wineh 
stecess is possible only am tender contidential ours, | sccm 
found myselt wrenched away by other employment which 
eaneed those Dnocraplical memories avai te subside inte the 


} 
the sania 


shade. 
some novels were projected ; dangerous neglieonce, ruimons 


reliance on habit, and other such-hke quer simple feanires o1 


hie, were fetched forth from the usual mditterence with which 
ihev are regarded, amd raised te the high importance Teall 
atiachme bo then 

in the middie of November 1 began the “(argaien m 
paoe.” “lhe ascortment and concatenation of the maberinis ii 


my hands required all my attention l svanted ta Tae teen aud 





through, and yet at the same time not to disparage the due 
euphemism. “Art and Antiquity,” volume three, third num 
ber, likewise went its course. Lighter efforts, such as the 
preface to the “ German Gil-Blas,” and) smaller biographies 
for the * Trauerloge,” succeeded pleasantly in quiet intervals. 

Outwardly, with reference to me and my works, there ap 
peared a great deal that was agreeable. A translation of 
Howard's “In Memoriam” showed that Thad lit the sense 
of the Enghsh, and had given them pleasure by muy high ap 
preciation of their countryman, Dr. Noechden, whe liad a 
post in the London Museum, translated, with annotations, ms 
treatise on “ Da Vinci’s Supper,” which, in an excellent edi 
tion and most tastefully bound, he transmitted me.“ Ra 
meau’s Nephew “is translated in Paris, and passes for some 
time as the original, and in the same way my theatrical picees 
are also gradually translated. “The interest [ took in foreign 
and in German literature I can certify to the following extent: 

Tt will be remembered what a painful sensation was diffused 
among those who loved and enjoved the art of poetry when 
the personality of Homer, the unity of the author of those 
world--enowned poems, was so boldly and ably disputed. 
The world of culture was agitated to its deepest depth, and if 
unable to refute the arguments advanced by the powerful an 
tagonist, it could not vet quite extinguish the old fecling and 
prejudice that there could be but one source whence so much 
that was precious was derived. ‘This conthet now lasted over 
twenty years, and it required a revolution in the whole senti- 
ment of the literary world to reassert in some measure the old 
mode of representing things. 

The majority of the classically cultivatec world were grow- 
ing impatient of a state of destruction and dismemberment. 
Tired of unbelief they longed to attain again to beliel, to rally 
out of detachment into union, out of criticism into enjoyment. 
A fresh crop of vouths had grown up as instructed as they 
were full of life: with courage and freedom they undertook to 
recover the advantage we in our vouth had also enjoved, 
namely, without peddling scrutiny to let the appearance of an 
effective whole pass for a whole. Altogether vouth has no 
liking for dismemberment, the time in manv a sense had pow- 
erfully struggled toward synthesis, and the former spirit of 
reconciliation was again felt ruling in the minds of men. 

Schubarth's * Ideas on Tlomer ” found more and more re- 
sponse ; his ingenious treatment, in particular the prononneced 
favor shown to the Trojans, excited a new interest, and people 
felt themselves disposed to his view. An English essay on 
Homer, in which, in a kindly way, it was also sought to main- 
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tain the umity and indivisibility of these poems reached us at 
the mnyeht time, and, convineed that, in accordance with the 
usual procedure to which such works are subjected, down 
even to the present day, the last editor and thoughttul tran- 
scriber strove te the best of his ability to weld the poems into 
one, and hand them down as a whole. | again fetched forth 
the abstract of the “ Thad.” which in order to a swifter survey 
ef the work Thad composed many vears before, 

The fragments of Phacthou “ communicated by Chevalier 
Hermann stumulated my productiveness. [hastily studied 
many pieces or Louripides to make myself at home again with 
the mind ef this extraordinary man. | Professor Grottlinye trans- 
lated the tragments, and | busied myself tor a lone time with 
a possible supplement. 

“ Aristophanes,” by Voss, gave us new views aml a fresh 
interest in the most singular ot all theatrical poets.  Phutareh 
and Apqian are studied, this time for the sake of the triumphal 
processions, in order to be the better able to appreciate Man 
tegnas drawings, the representations of which he evidently 
drew from the ancients, In doing so, we were at the same 


time admitted, here and there, to a view of highly important 
events and states in Korman history, Von Wnebel’s tratsta 


is, which aiter mamtfold staches ArT Talis 


Lucret 
l. compelled us to wider views and stirlics wm 


“we had to make ourselves conversant wily te 


hivh state of Kaman culture hall a centery betes The fei 


of Christ, and with the relation of the poetical amd “rari 
art to the system of xear and the State. Dhonwsitieah Dee 


nasens could not be neglected : and so charming was thie sal 


yect that several frrends found enrertammuent with and in tim 

Lie interest in Enelish literature was tow kept coarser 
alive by a multitude of books and writings, especialy alsa ty 
Huttner’s hiehly iteresting reports in writing sent trom Leon 
don. Lond Eyron’s former comtroversy with his weak atl 
Innworthy remewers brovueht berore my wmmnd the wae a 


many writers in poctry amd prose who had grown remarenele 
aice the herinmmimge of the century, and | therefore maul wiih 
attention lacobeon’s biowraphical anthology, in onder 15 oi 
tui a more particular hnowledge of thet circumstanges oy 
halents La to vrni Mating bahera tee ae Wag 
ive, us 1 lation, kept that prized and ‘i 
nary tia ee euy erilwort } Wi 
scott, read ati 2 hen of man ¢ + 
eG Te 20 api hts excellent tals j ‘3 ‘ 
a . t e eeyty i bt eae trict yh hy Mi ( $ 
; bine 1, \) Pings wm Phase ya ' rit Poe ne) 
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Through the medium of English, and under the guidance: 

of the worthy Professor Kosegarten, (turned agai tor soni 
time to India. his exact translation of the beginning of 
“ Megha-Duta,” this invaluable poem again: appeared as 
before my soul, and gained immensely from such a faihiul 
‘ctor, “ Nala" also was studicd with admiration, and | 
regretted that with us sentiments, morals, and intellectual 
bitudes have developed in a way so different from thar ot 
Eastern nation, that such an important work can) gcon 
us only a few readers, perhaps only readers by pro. 


Spanish productions [name first an important work, 
ain and the Revolution.” A travelled man, very well ac. 
ited with the customs of the Peninsula, with its state, 

and financial relations, portrays to us here, ino a 
lic and trustworthy manner, the interior aspect of the 
in these respects during the vears in which he per- 
witnessed all he describes, and communicates to us a 
tion of what is being accomplished in such a land ty 
ions. Tlis way of looking at things and of thinking 
not correspond with the spirit of the times, which there- 
we dooms the book to inviolable silence, a kind of inquisi- 
ry censure which the Germans have largely applied. 
wo pieces by Calderon gave me the highest pleasure; the 
absurd subject in “ Aurora of Copacabana,” the most 
nal and natural in the ° Daughter of the Air.’ both 
led with equal mind and superabounding talent, so that 
power of genius to control the most refractory clements 
s here most indubitably manifested, raising our appreciation 
of such productions double and threefold. 
A Spanish anthology [ received through the politeness of 
Herr Perthes was highly pleasing to me. L appropriated from — 
it all T could, though with my litth knowledge of the language 
-T encountered many obstacles. 
From [Italy only a few things reached our cirele. ° Hde- 
— gonda.” by Grossi, excited my whole attention, though | did 
not find time publicly to express my opinion on it. Elere is 
displaved the most manifold activity of a pre-eminent talent 
— which, though in a strange way, can boast of great ancestors. 





The stanzas are excellent, the subject disagreeably modern, 
the execution highly accomplished after the stile of great 
predecessors. ‘“Tasso's grace, Ariosto’s skill, Dante's repuc- 
nant, often horrible greatness—vou have the patterns of them 
all here, one after the other. TP should not care to read thy 
- work again for the sake of a more exact appreciation; 1 ine? 
a quite enough to do to get the horrible ghosts the first readines 
had conjured up in my imagination gradually exorcised. 
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With the greater shapes therefore, T saluted “ Count 
Carmagnola,” a tragedy by Manzoni, a true congemal poct 
of clear comprehension, deep penetration, and human sym- 
pathy, 

Qf modern German literature [ could not acquire much 
knowledge ; for the most part only so much as had immediate 
reference to myself and which | could take up into my other 
labors. Zauper’s principles for a German theoretical-practical 
poetry, brought me face to face with myself, and as it 1 were 
viewing myself in a murror gave occasion for many considera- 
tions. I said to myself: * Seeing, that for the instruction of 
youth and their iniuation into a language, chrestomathics arc 
employed, itis not at all amiss to take one’s self up with a pact 
who, more from impulse and fate than from) chotee and in- 
tention, attains to being himse!t a chrestomathy : for such do 
sense and taste cultivated by study of many predecessors im 
fact become. To addict one’s self to such a poet has by ny 
means a narrowing effect on the voung man who adopts such 
a course, but rather compels him after he has wilfully wandered 
about lone enough in a certain cirele, to make his flight mito 
the wide world and into distant ages. An example or this we 
have in Schubarth, who, having contined himselt for a long 
period to my circuit, felt hingself by this means only strength 
ened tor the tash of grappling with the most ditheult probler 
of antiquity and effecting an ingenious solution of them.” | 
said a great deal to the good Zauper which might be helpial 
to tim, and replied to lis * ichoinaa” he had sent me im 
manuscript, by short observations not witheut use for him and 
others, 

The affection with which Dr. Nannegiesser endeavored 
decipher my “ Harz Journey” induced me to return te that 
very carly period ino my lite, and furnish some explanations 
itt Teward: to it. 

A Seep of the fifteenth century, parting at Taree in 


the most tubulous manner the legend of the three samtls lanes, 
h: app ming te fallinto my hands, interested me i many a sense 
L bused mysel with at, and an eeniowns vounee min, Dh 
“chwab, was disposed to translate it. ‘This study wave tee ts 
the observation of the wav in which fables and histories in the 
different epochs mterlace and conthet with each other se that 
they are harile to be disentane ler, and by cisentansiins 
vou only solar destroy therm. 

On ech eecision of my atay iv Bohemia [ erneaered ivecclt 


history arid) laneriagce, of gayle pen ie 


i 
iis titme | asain read Zacharms ciiGe 





“made a better acquaintance. with Stranskys “ Respubliea 


~ Bohemia,” with the history of the author, and with the value 


_ of the work. 

‘hrough the arrangement of the university library at Jena, 
collection of pampniets of the sixteenth century became ac 
le to us; pamphlets which, in default of newspapers, 

dat that time to communicate intellyence to the public, 
in which you obtain a more precise and immediate idea of 
ginal faction than now, when on cach particular occa. 
each party communicates only what suits its own views 
ntentions, so that only after the event is all over can you 
| the papers with profit and true insight, 

isserce's invaluable collection, which gave us a new idea 
rmer Low-German painting, and so pretty well filled up 
» in the history of art, was now to be made known by 
ent lithographs to those who could no longer contem- 
© the originals, while at the same time people who had 
seen the originals should by means of hase lithographs 

-enticed to draw near personally to those treasures. Strix- 
already long celebrated for his Munich works, showed 
clf here too to great advantage, and although the strik- 
¢ value of the original pictures consists in their splendid 
or, we, nevertheless, here make acquaintanee with the 
t, expression, drawing, and composition; and as by 
plates and wood-cuts we come to an appreciation of 
works of the High-German artists, so here also, by a 
newly invented mode of imitation, we become conversant with 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who had 
therto scareely been named among us. Every copperplate 
Meetor will willingly procure himseli these sheets, as in 
consideration of their intrinsic value their price is to be ac- 
— counted moderate. 
There next appeared the Hamburg lithographs, mostly por- 
traits, excellently designed and executed by artists staying 
and working together. We wish every amateur the happi- 
“oe ness of possessing these prints. 


































Much else that the time produced, and which may well be 
a deemed boundless, is mentioned and appraised in another 









a : We will now call to mind a labor of our own, a Weimar- 
— lithographic number with ss ara text, which we pub- 
shed under the title of * Pinakothek.” The intention was to 
ring to the notice of the public a great deal on our hats 

worthy of communication, However that might be, this smail 

attempt acquired many patrons, it is true, but few purchasers, 
and was continued only slowly and in private to keep the 
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brave artist from falling out of practice and to maintain alive 
a technical art, to promote which every community, wreat or 
small, should account it an advantage to itself. 

Now, however, atter long waiting the engraver’s art brought 
us a print of the greatest significance. In the most beauttul 
clearness and distinctness, a pieture of Raphacl’s datung from 
his fairest vouthtul vears is here delivered to us; here as al- 
ready as much accomplished as there is much to be hoped. 
The long time the engraver had expended on this work most 
be regarded as happily spent, so that we could not at all grudge 
him the recompense he thereby laboriously achieved. 

Almost at the same time pattern prints for manufacturers 
and hand-werkers reached us from Berling whieh, too, could 
not but be highly weleome to every artist. The purpose is 
noble and beautiuul, to commumeate through inanimate forms 
to the whole ofa great nation the tecling of the beautiful and 
pure. In these patterns, therefore, everything is exemplary : 
chotce of subjects, composition, sequence, and completeness 
virtues Which together will evermore display themselves im 
these desirable sheets. 

After such excellent works extending almost over the whole 
field of art, Limay now speak of a single drawing which reters 
immediately to me, but as a work of artis met without merit 
It is dae to the efforts which Dawe, an Ienelish pamter, dir 
ing? lis lengthy stay here, made in regard to my portran. In 
its way it is to be pronounced a success, and well deserved 
being carefully enevraved im lengland. 

We were called forth inte the free world by the lamdseayn 
drawings of David Hess. of Zurich A very beautiully col 
ered water-color series conducted as to the toad oer aie 
Samplon, a colossal structure which caused a great deal ot 
talk in its time, 

The drawings to the Prince of Neuwied’s “ Prazihan Jour 
nev transplanted us inte distant regions. Phe wendertnl 
nature of the subject seemed to be in rivalry with the artistic 
representation, 

Another performance in the way ot art [| lave to record, 


Wine as a puzzle engaged and agiared every good minimis 
hen? = it was the invention how to take «4 larwer mp sped 
mupresspanr fram a eopperplate L 2aw ‘such poet tin 
the hands of a traveller who had: jst bron them Se eres 
rary trom Marts, and, im spe of the unprohabiity, we la 
close wispection to admut that the greater and emaller impr 
rode were Pially ta be recostiagedd as of one oer 
Io report. mow equuething weivhiv m retereice in fe 


as well. we te aot kel to set forth that when oi mkt 





























higher quarters means were granted to the talented Captain 
Raabe to go to Italy, we were able to give him the commis. 
sion to copy various things which might be worthy or remark 

- history of coloring and be of furtherance for this im 

ant branch of art itself. What in the course of lis travels 
lieved and sent home, and what after their completion 
ught back with him, was exactly the praiseworth. oon 
n we wanted. The Aldobrandinian wedding in its 
state, the invaluable female dancers and Bacchic oon 
whose figure and composition were already kiwi to 
the North through copperplates, were now presented 
colors, so that we were able to admire with joy the 
antique taste in’ this respect as well. German art 
bewildered in modern error, would, of course, mot 
the value of such labors; but we did not let this cir- 
ce discompose cither ourselves or the understiumiing 


hit near as we thus were to the antique mind, Man- 
*Triumphal Procession” again appeared in the ligh- 
‘ree pleasing to our eves. Following the great artist's 
opperplate, we had the picture intended to take the 
h place in sequence behind the triumphal chariot drayn in 
surate style and size, and thereby brought to view a 
ed series most highly instructive. 
sof old glass-paintings of St. Gereon’s Church in 
ie, imitated with the greatest care in respect ty drawing 
or, excited evervone’s admiration, and gave a remark- 
demonstration as to how an art, advancing from its 
iry clements, was able to achieve its ends. 
Through the kindness of the Boisserée circle, other works 
his Low-German school, more advanced and more con- 
ete, were shown us, while at a later date from Cassel a more 
modern effort of art, aspiring to the antique, was presented to 
our eves—" Three Singing Angels,” which on account of com- 
pleteness and precision we had reason to view with special 
Tn contrast, however, to this strict, self-retarding art there 
 eame to us from Antwerp a joyous picture, “ Rubens as a 
— youth, presented by a fair, stately lady to the aged Lipsius.” 
and that in the very room which has come down to us trom 
at time unchanged, the room in which this man, excellent 
way, had worked as a correetor of the press for Mantin’s 
inting-house. 
In immediate accord with this was a copy from a painting 
of the sons of Rubens in Dresden, which shortly before Coun- 
tess Julie von Eglottstein had finished in a lively and happy 
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manner. We at the same time admired her highly practised 
and accomplished talent ina drawing-book, in which with no 
less skill than truth to nature she had delineated the portraits 
of friends, as also country famuly seats. 

At last my own lame talent also came to be considered, 
distinguished and valued collectors demanding something 
from my hand, to whose wishes, then, | vielded, though with 
some backwardness. .\t the same ume | united into one vol- 
ume a censiderable number of leaves of more than usual dis- 
tinctness ; thes were those of the vear 1810, when for the last 
time the impulse to express nature in my way animated me 
for some months. bor the sake of the singular circumstances 
in Which they originated, these leaves might have some value 
for mie. 

My relation to architecture was, properly, only historical, 
theareneal, and ermtical, Survevor-in-Chiet Coudray, solid, 
shiltul, as active as he was talented in this domain, instructed 
me with reference to the buildings to be undertaken by us, 
and the conversation on these subjects was of the greatest 
furtherance to me. Together we perused many important 
copperplate works, the new work by Durand, ~ Partie Gra 
phique des Cours d Architecture,” reminding us of a time 
shortly passed, Richardson's “The New Vitruvins Pritt 
eus. and im detail the always exemplary ornaments of Albet 
teil and Meoreau, 

Highly welcome to mein this provinee was a drawing, sent 
me from Berlin, through the kindness of the theatre-manacer, 
the scene, within which at the opemmne of the theatre, the 
prologue composed by me was recited. 

Dhoisserce’s treatise on Cologne Cathedral called me hack 
Inte former centuries. “The manuscript, however, was needed 
sooner than PT liked, and the thread of reflection, which wath 
miotientary interest began to spin itself, was snapped, and its 
gealtous reattachment was destmed ta he subjected to many 


lf in that work we had seen the old German arehitecture 
at its highest rewulated summit, other representations, the old 
architectural monuments in the Austrian lnipire, for example, 
enabled us to see only an art diverging from the traditional 
nfo a capricious style. 

We were, however, reminded of one wood time im the lis- 


2 . } 


tory of this Austrian stvle of architecttire be a very Old Tee 


eh evraeoene in Eeer. once transiorme’) waite a “iitisivm 
pel. now Geshe reivions aerwice either ar the (iia 
f the New bectorment fhe timber of the wear of ait cl 
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Hebrew inscription starmdlina high on a pilkir was undecmpher- 
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able, even to a Jewish student travelling by the place. The 
same dubiety which renders highly uncertain both the num- 
_ ber of the year and of the people of the Hebrews, prevails here 
also, and caused us to desist from further investivation, 
— In plastic art some activity was shown, if mot in many, vet 
in important subjects. Some busts in gypsum and marble by 
court-sculptor, Kaufmann, receive applause, and a smaller 
with his Serene Highness’s image to be exeented in 
iris was the subject of conversation and deliberation. 
Theory and criticism, as also other things of intluence on 
t, pursued their course and were profitable, mow in a more 
|, now in a more extended circle. A paper of the 
Kunstfreund for Berlin respecting art-schools and 
es, another in reference to muscums, written with full 
on, if not everywhere received with approval ya treatis: 
raphy praising the masters of such an art, and cer 
grateful to them ; all this testifies to the earnestness with 
on our side it was sought, in manifold ways, to promote 
fare of art. 
very pleasant conversation with foreign friends called 
with the help of copperplates, many observations on 
on, technical and higher composition, invention, and 
ctual representation of motives. The high value ot 
perplate art in this historical sense was at the same ume 
rth, we extolling it as a great boon. 
sic likewise promised to revive in my houschold circle. 
ander Boucher and his wife, with violin and harp, tirst 
~moved a small circle of assembled friends to admiration and 
astonishment, and then produced a like effect on the Weimar 
public, next on the great public of Berlin, accustomed to every- 
thing that is excellent. The talents for musical production 
and execution of Director Eberwein and his wife gave us re- 
peated enjoyment, and by the middle of May a large concert 
-was able to be arranged. To listen to and direet recitation 
and rhythmic delivery was an old, not quite extinguished 
passion with me. Two persons of decided talent in this de- 
partment, Countess Julie von Egloftstein and Fraulein Adele 
— Schopenhauer, took great delight in reciting the Derlin pro- 
— logue, each in her way penetrating into the inmost spirit of the 
poetry, and representing it with a pleasing variety in aceord- 
ance with the difference of their idiosyncrasies. Throtgeh the 
— eare and skill of a long approved friend, Hofrath Rochity, a 
Streicher harpsichord, which he had thoroughly tested, came 
tous from Leipsic—a very happy event, for soon after Zelter 
brought us a pupil of his, Felix Mendelssohn, who excited 
our highest admiration, but whose incredible talent would, 
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without the medium of such a mechanism, never have been 
brought home to us. In this way, too. a great and important 
concert Was next achieved, in which Hummel, the leader of 
the orchestra, whose talent one can never suthciently praise, 
likewise took part. subsequently, Hummel, trom time to 
time, entertained us with some remarkable performances, 
which caused us to regard the possession of this excellent 
instrument as an invaluable treasure. 

From music [ turn to natural science, and betore every- 
thing else | have to mention Purkinje’s work on subjective 
seeing, which especially interested me. To made an abstract 
of it, appending notes, and with a view to the use [ intended 
making of at, had the annexed table copiced—a labortous and 
ditneult work, which, however, the caretul artist readily under- 
took, because at an carher period he had himselt been dis- 
tressed by appearances similar to these there delineated, and 
was glad to learn that they were natural, and mo symptom of a 
morbid state. 

Secing that on the pure conception of turbidity the whole 
theory of color depends—as by it we attain to the observation 
of the original phenomenon, and its circumspect development 
will explain to us the whole world of viston—it was well worth 
while to take a comprehensive view of the modes i wihacht the 
ditterent nations have expressed themselves on this sutyect, 
irom what pout they have proceeded, and how, as tae. wor 
more ride or more retined, they have made use of aimiabest 
nearer or more remote in that respect. We endeavored tm 
obtain certain Vienna drinking-glasses on which @ tinh 
varmish represented the phenomenon more beautitally than at 

ld otherwise be seen, 

“Ditterem chromatic observations were looked ot from 
former papers for the fourth mumber, Dernardinus [clesris 
being studied, both from a general port of view as also 
SMe ialiv for the sake of color. Seeheck’s lecture ci tee thy 
equal excitement of warmth im the prismatic sum-amage was 
loehly weleome, and my former leas on those remarks 
appearances again revived, 


Konner, the court mechanician, busied hime wits 
preparation of flint-lass, and, according to Fremch poesenip 
thea ef um in his workshop an instrument tor the os-acaiicd 
| Lon eeerinen [he reauh, az we had) hee ea 
instructed to 4 t. was pintul, aud if was remarkall sisi 
' : tt ' : anit A } fs 
that juet at this time a tend between Diot and Aimed evn 
t wre, which to experts werd Stil grace run nee: 
then ever the meliiy of the whole al 4 Cow rent 
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of my conversations with him, he became Completely pyirigts 


into the theory of colors, and showed the courage to act mt it 
publicly. I communicated to him the table which Cooatt show 
to him what kind of phenomena in a chromatic « SpPoephwet are 


to be observed and considered, and in what order. 

In the knowledve of the surface of our vlobe We WETS Wich 
furthered by Count Stermberg’s “ Flora der Vorwelt " in the 
first and second number. ‘Vo this was added the * Knee 
of Plants,” by Rhode, in Breslau. “The primeval ox, brane: 
from the Hassleber peat-pits to Jena, well deserves mention 
here, as one of the latest evidences of the earlier animal fort 
ihe “archives of the Pronitive World * bad already con 
on a thought of this kind, and To had the particular pleasur 
on this occasion of renewing in Halberstadt my former friend), 
relation to Ilerr Norte. 

Keferstein’s intention of publishing a geological atlas for 
Germany inet my most earnest wishes; [ took a zealous part 
in the matter, and as far as the coloring was concerned, was 
ready with my advice and my views. Unhappily, on account 
of the indifference of the technical artists appointed to execute 
the work, this principal feature was not quite successful. If 
color is to serve the map at all in the way of exhibiting essential 
distinetions, it is necessary that the greatest attention should 
be given to it. 

The Marienbad rocks were collected with care. Arranged 
in Jena, they were then communicated to the public by way 
of experiment, to meet a repeated request for them, as also 
to furnish successors in this field of labor with such a valuable 
provision, Sartorius deposited in the Jena museum a series 
of roeks coming from the Rhone, in confirmation of the views 
of his treatise on the voleanw. 

In this year, too, not despatring of ultimate success, IT di- 
verted the attention of my Silesian friends to the Prieborn 
organized sandstone, or by whatever name this wonderful 
species of rock may be called, as also to the vitreous tubes 
at Massel, in former times abundant but unknown, 

In the most seneral way. 1 -pecerved. furtherance fram 
D’Aubtisson de Voisin’s * Geoenosy ” and from: Sorriet’s 
map of the heights of europe. 

Meteorology was diligently prosecuted. Professor Posselt 
did his part; Conductor Schron cultivated his talent ever more 


completely; Court Mechanitian Korner was reacy with hia 
most careful aid in all techmeal preparations, and everviling 
eontributed to advance to the utmost possible degree i 
intentions and arrangements of the Primes. A manual of in- 


struction was prepared for the whole body of observers in the 
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grand duchy, new tables being drawn and engraved. The 
atmospheric observauons in the middle of April were remark- 
able, as also the height of smoke on the twenty-seventh of 
June. The young Preller made a neat copy of my cloud 
drawings, and, that we naught miss no kind of observations, 
the tower warden in Jena was instructed ta take notes of cer- 
tain meteors. Meanwhile Ditumar’s prophecies pave people 
much to talk about, but neither profit nor applause was reaped 
by them. 

To give a tolerably complete account of the activity at 
Belvedere in the culture of plants would require a whole paper 
toatselt, We shall only mention the erection of a palm-house, 
at once satistuctory to the man of science and gratitving to the 
taste af CVCTN visitor, ‘The Opposite end to that or the tropical 
veretation was furnished with dried specimens of plants trom 
the island of Melville—specimens, however, which by their 
particularly sickly and wasting appearance only showed us 
the last traces of an otherwise well-known species ot plants. 
The log of the trunk of a tree which had been injured, but 
had again coalesced, gave rise to many investigations into the 
recuperatve powers of nature. 

In Jena the botanical garden began to flourish with fresh 
ite. Plotrath Voigt, head superintendent of the garden, andl 
Baumann, the art gardener, made a journey to Derlin, line 
ing home with them much that was profitable both tor them- 
selves and the establishment. 

I held it expedient to close the two volumes of * Natural 
Scrence and Morphology " with the fourth mumaber, reserving 
soomuch material as would suttice for the preparation of a 
sulisequent volume. 


1822 


— 


Two important works conducted me to the old) German 
arclitectire, to exannnation of its character thromeh apprecia- 
tion of its sentiment, and to a comprehension of the time im 
which it ornemated, Moller’s * German Architectural Men 


ments,” the first number of which was now cemphenyt!, Tas 
(isplaved to omr wiew. After several proot-prints appearcd| 
the ferst mumber of Boteserée’s work on the cathedra |: 
great part ot the text which [ had formerly stuched im moun 
script was appended, and now on my perusal of tu wWitole 
i beesiie clear a nheht. as indotitablie as the i pistparbil 
lact, that the rehioion, the morals, the j uw (as aa at 
the peculiar epiriraal needs, the pliysical axel ma neal oemipetie 
mM the centuries in which tis peculiar style ob archoieciim 
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bloomed forth so exuberantly—that these are never detac).. | 
features, but only compose one great living unity. bro this 
point of view it was to be explained how chivalry allied itself 
with ecclesiasticism, pursuing a different aim, vet animated 
with a kindred spirit. 

Plastic art produced not many, but yet important fruits. 
The smaller medal with his Serene Highness’s image and the 
inscription Doctarum frontiam procemia, was cut in Paris ly 
Barre. A little Bacchus in bronze, a genuine antique and «of 
the greatest elegance, became mine through the kindness of 
Herr Major Von Staff. On the Italian campaign he had made 
his way through Italy to Calabria, and had the opportunity 
of procuring many a pretty work of art. Knowing my predi- 
lection in this direction, he honored me with the little imace, 
which never fails to enliven me as often as I look at it. 

Tischbein, out of old friendly affection, surprised me by a 
gem with stork and fox; the execution rough, thought and 
composition, however, quite excellent. 

I receive * The Climate of England,” by Howard, two vol- 
umes. Posselt writes a review. Inland observations under 
all the different headings continue, and are regularly trans- 
ferred into tables. Inspector Bischoff, of Durrenberg, urges 
the value of comparative barometrical observations, a pro- 
posal which is favorably received. Drawings of cloud-forms 
were collected and attentively prosecuted. Observation and 
reflection go hand in hand, thereby by means of tabular repre- 
sentation the uniform course of so many, not to say all, barom- 
eters whose readings naturally stood parallel, suggests the 
finding of a telluric cause and the ascription of the rising and 
falling of the quicksilver, within certain limits, to the earth's 
constantly changing power of attraction. 

During my stay in Bohemia this time, the geological col- 
lection of the Marienbad district was again taken in hand, and 
completed in relation to the documents and the list in press. 
The specimens, carefully arranged in a case, were at my de- 
parture given over to Dr. Heidler as basis for future inve stiva- 
tion in natural science. The Tepler Museum honors me with 
beautiful lime-slate with fishes and plants from the Walsch 
estate. Agreeable and instructive conversation with Herr Von 
Buch in passing. In Eger I met Herr Councillor Gruner, a 
diligent student of nature, engaged in raising a primitive colos- 
sal ‘oak which had been Iving deep sunk across the bed of 
the river. The rind was completely of the nature of peat. 
We next visited the quondam chalk pit of Dolitz. whence was 
derived the mammoth’s tooth which had been long preserved 
as a remarkable heirloom by the family owning i, and was 

17 
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now intended forthe Prague Museum. I had a cast of it taken 
to show it for closer examination to Herr d’Alton. 

With strangers, also, passing through the place the collec- 
tion was contemplated and the problematic Kammerberg 
again visited. In the course of all this, Dlask’s ‘ Natural 
History of Bohemia ” was of furtherance and assistance. 

Herr Von Eschwege, who had come from Brazil, shows us 
jewels, metals, and stones. Hs Serene Highness makes a 
considerable purchase. On this oceasion is made over to me 
the collection of precious stones formerly purchased from 
Bruckmann’s legacy. It was highly interesting to me to re- 
vise a series Which had been gathered and arranged by a pas- 
sionate amatcur and connoisseur trustworthy and circumspect 
for his time, to intercalate later acquisitions and vive to the 
Whole as good an appearance as possible. bifty unpolished 
diamond crystals, remarkable when looked at separately, stl 
more so When viewed in a series, Which were now described 
and arranved according to their structure by Herr Soret, gave 
mea perfectly new insight into this striking and highest prod- 
uct of nature. Hlerr Von Eschwege further showed us the 
Brazilian species of rocks which again demonstrated that the 
rocks of the New World in their first original appearance 
completely accord with those of the Old; a fact on which both 
his printed and manuscript observations throw laudable light. 

As a contribution to the knowledge of plants, | wrote the 
“Plan to the Culture of Plants in the Grand Duchy of Wet- 
mar.” | obtained a clump of beechwood, admirably drawn, 
asa pathological phenomenon, It was a split log from a beech 
trunk, in which, several vears before, the rind had been reyu- 
larly marked with a cross cut into it, which, however, healing 
to a sear aml overgrown, became incorporated into the trunk, 
the form and impression of the cutting being still distinetly 
traceable in the log. 

My relation to bernst Mever imparted to me new life and 
stimulus. “The species Jiocus which he has more particularly 
defined and elaborated, To bronght, with the help of Host’s 
“(Gramina Amstriaca,” under my observation. In conclusion, 
Trust thankiully mention a gigantic Cactus melocactus sent by 
Herr Andre’ at Frankfort. 

Of peneral irerest appeared several important works: The 
large map of natural history by Wilbrand and Ritgen, im te 
lation to the element of water and to mountain height, sho 
ing how orgamzanon evervwhere i mpoditted lw the situation 
Its valne being at once recoenized, the beautiful and striking 
desien was hime on the wall, produced for daily use, mace 
the subject of Conversatron im social mectingss, and constantls 
studied and utilized. 
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Keferstein’s ‘“ Geognostic Germany” was in its continus- 
tion likewise of great furtherance, and with more precise 
coloring would have been still more so. In maps of this kind 
one has frequent occasion to remark that if distinctions are 
to be made by means of colors, the colors must themselves 
be distinguishable from cach other. 

The fourth number of my essays in morphology and natural 
science was carcfully thought out and elaborated, concluding, 
as it did for the present, the two volumes on that work. 
“The History of the Changes of the Iarth’s Surface proved 
by Tradition,” by Herr Von Hoff, gave us a new pleasure. 
Here lies a treasure to which one would like to add something, 
while enriching himself by it. 

To the revival of my mountain and stone studies IT received 
important impressions of plants in coal slates, through the 
careful hands of Mahr, an officer of the exchequer, a man 
devoted to these studies. Minerals of the Pichtel mountains 
] receive from Redwitz, along with much else from Tyrol; 
on the other hand I send my friends different things. Herr 
Soret increases my collection by many important gifts, trom 
Savoy as also from the island of Elba and more remote 
regions. His crystallographic knowledge was of the great- 
est assistance in the determination of diamonds and other 
minerals requiring to be more particularly discriminated. 
His printed papers he readily communicated and talked over. 

In chromatics it was for me a great gain when at last the 
hope appeared that a younger man would take on himselt 
the task of championing this weighty business and fighting 
its way through to general recognition. Herr Von Ilenning 
visited me, bringing with him entoptic glasses of felicitous 
device, as also black glass mirrors, which, united, presented 
fully before the eves, without much further trouble, all de- 
sirable phenomena. Communication with him was easy: he 
had familiarized himself with the main part of the business. 
and I could very soon satisfy him on many points on which 
he still desired instruction. Hle told me of his lectures and 
how things stood in that respect, communicating also to me 
his introduction to them. We exchanged views and experi- 
ments; I handed over to him an older essay on prisms in con- 
nection with lenses, an aspect of the question which had hith- 
erto been wrongly interpreted. He on the other hand urged 
me to arrange my chromatic documents and papers in a more 
complete and business-like form. All this happened in au- 
tumn and gave no little measure of composure. 

An entoptic apparatus was prepared for Berlin. while the 
simple entoptic glasses with black glass mirrors opened up a 
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new road, added to the number of discoveries, expanded the 
view, and then gave rise to the entoptic quality of melting 
ice. 

The table of colors was revised and printed: an instrument 
prepared with the greatest care to show the phenomena of 
the polarization of light according to French principles was 
set up in my house, and I had the opportunity of making my- 
self completely acquainted with its mechanism and perform- 
ance. 

In zoology I was furthered by “ Carus on the original parts 
of the Skull and Bone Structure,” and no less by a table in 
which the tiation of all vertebrate transformations was sensi- 
bly set forth. Here, for the first time, [ received the reward 
of my past labors respecting general principles, what 1 had 
only divined being now palpably produced in detail before 
my eves. A similar experience was granted me when I re- 
perused an earher work of D’Alton’s on horses, and next de- 
lighted and instructed myself with his book on “ Sloths and 
Thick-skinned Animals.” 

The antediluvian ox found in the turf-pit behind the Etters- 
burg engaged my attention a long time. It was set up in 
Jena, restored as far as possible, and umited into a whole 
one study brought me into contact again with an old well- 
wisher, Herr Dr. Korte, who showed me on this occasion a 
great deal to my entertainment. 

Heimroth’s “ Anthropology ” shed light on my procedure 
in observing nature, at the very moment that | was busied 
with my number on natural science. 

Herr Purkinje visited us, conveving the imdubitable im- 
pression of a remarkable personality and of extraordinary 
exertions and self-sacrifice. 

While for my own enlightenment I endeavored to acquire 
more accurate knowledge and amore sensible idea of Kunkel’s 
art of glass-makinyg, concerning which I was still enveloped 
in the dimmess of prejudice and without true appreciation, I 
had much communication with Herr Professor Doberemer, 
Who opened up to me the latest phases and discoveries in this 
branch of human endeaver. Toward the end of the vear he 


came to Weimar to shaw lis Serene Highness and an intel- 

etually slcivat d company important experiments ilustrat- 
ing the reciprocal mfiuenece of galvanism and maynetism, gayv- 
ing also oral explanations on the subject, an entertainment 
which the much-enjoved visit a short time previews of Herr 
Mroiessor Cjersted had excited all the Teter uppeute for. 

In the way of social imtercourse, this year was very favor 
able to or circle, ‘Liwe Cave in the week were set apart far 


submitting important things to our most pracious superiors 
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in my house, the necessary explanations being also given. 
Each meeting suggested something new, and a great variets 
of subjects came under our review; things old and new, art 
and science, all finding friendly and intelligent hearers, 

IEvery evening a more select circle, consisting of well- 
instructed persons of both sexes, gathered around me. ‘That 
the interest might not slacken, but on the contrary intensify, 
Tuesday night was singled out as a night when there Should 
be no doubt of a good company round our tea-table. Music, 
too, of a high order was from time to time introduced, raising 
our hearts and minds. Englishmen of culture took part in 
these entertainments, and as, beside, about noon, | was wont 
gladly to receive short visits from strangers, | was thus, while 
confined to my own house, ever in contact with the outside 
world, perhaps more intimately and integrally than if I had 
been stirring about abroad hither and thither. 

A young man conversant with libraries and archives makes 
a repertory of all my works and unprinted writings, after hav- 
ing sorted and arranged everything. 

On this occasion there was a provisional attempt made to 
draw up a chronicle of my life, which had hitherto been missed; 
a work which came to the help of my affairs in a very special 
manner. Immediately thereafter I took the work again in 
hand with fresh zest, elaborating particular parts of it at 
greater length. 

Van Bree, from Antwerp, sent me his papers on the theory 
of the art of drawing. Tischbein’s “ Homer,” part VII, ar- 
rived. The great mass of lithographic drawings by Strixner 
and Pilotv I arranged in the order of schools and masters, 
whereby, for the first time, the collection acquired true valite. 
Lithographs on all hands continued to be made, bringing 
many a picture under our observation. For the sake of a 
friend I explained a couple of problematic copperplates, 
Polidor’s * Manna,” and a sheet of Titian’s, a landscape, ** St. 
George with the Dragon and the Beauty in Peril” Man- 
tegna’s “ Triumphal Procession ”’ was further edited. 

Painter Kolbe, from Dtisseldorf, exhibited some works here 
and completed various portraits. It was a pleasure to make 
the personal acquaintance and enjoy the talent of this strenu- 
ous man whom we had known since the davs of the Weimar 
art exhibitions. Countess Julie von Egloffstein made con- 
siderable progress in art. IT had the etchings after my sketches 
tinted and painted in order to present them to friends. 

A fair copy of Mever’s ° History of Art“ was at last written 
out and handed to the printer. Dr. Carus wrote a paper on 
landscape painting, in the beautiful stvle of Tus own produc- 
tions, a paper of excellent thought and feeling. 
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